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GENERAL PREFACE TO THE SERIES. 


‘THESE Handbooks constitute an exegetical series cover- 
ing the entire New ‘Testament and construeted on a 
plan which admits of greater freedom of treatment than is 
usual in commentaries proper. ‘The space generally devoted 
in commentaries to a minute examination of the grammatical 
. construction of passages of minor importance is occupied 
y With the discussion of those of a special interest from a doc- 
! trinal and practical point of view. Questions of the authorship 
~ and date of the several books are treated in carefully-prepared 
Introductions, and numerous Dissertations are inserted eluci- 

¥ dating matters of graver moment. 
-.. ‘The books df the New ‘Testament are treated as a literature 
® which in order to be understood must be explained, like all 
other ancient literatures, in accordance with the accepted 
principles of the grammatical and historical interpretation. 
The aim of the writers has been to ascertain and clearly 
5 set forth the meaning of the authors of these books by 
@ the application of this method in freedom from dogmatic 

_ prepossessions. 

Q The purpose has been constantly kept in view to furnish a 


series of Handbooks to the New ‘Testament which should 

' 
“4. 
+ present the results of the latest scholarship and of the most 


9 thorough critical investigation. 


meet the wants of the general reader, and at the same time 
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Accordingly, more prominence has been given to the state- 
ment of the results of the critical processes than to the presen- 
tation of the details of these processes by means of extended 
discussions of questions of Greek grammar, philology, and 
exegesis. Hence, while the advanced student will find much 
to interest him in these volumes, it is believed that ministers 
who have not the time to occupy themselves with the refine- 
ments of minute hermeneutics, superintendents and teache1s 
of Sunday-schools, and Bible-students in general will find 
them suited to their needs. The text used is that of the Re- 
vised Version, although for the purpose of saving space the 
text has not been printed, and the passages explained have 
been indicated in part by references only and in part by 
references together with a few initial words. 

THE EDITOR. 


PREFACE. 


HAT the author here needs to say to his readers is 
only that which concerns the present volume as dis- 
tinguished from the others of the series. 

In respect both to the distribution of the Synoptic matter 
into sections and the general order of sequence, the arrange- 
ment adopted is substantially that of Holtzmann in his 
Fland-Commentar and Huck in his Synopse. Huck’s 232 
sections have been reduced to 202 without, it is believed, 
any loss in any direction. 

In the handling of the matter assigned to the several sec- 
tions precedence has generally been given to what is con- 
tributed by Mark, or, where he is silent, to Matthew. 

Critical discussions of points in which the general reader 
is likely to have little or no interest have been for the most 
part introduced in the form of special notes at the end of the 
several sections. All words in Greek characters, as well as 
all notes of secondary consequence, are relegated to the 
bottom of the page, and, like the more important critical 
notes just referred to, may be disregarded by him who is in- 
terested only in the results of interpretation. Most citations 
of the Synoptic text are from the Revised Version and 
are printed in zfa/zcs, while those which differ at all from this 
standard are placed within marks of quotation. 

Considering the purpose of the book, it has not been 
thought wise to load it down with extended references to 
authorities. The author could not specify, if he would, all 
the sources to which he is indebted, and he lays claim 
to no other originality than that which consists in an 

id 
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independent use of material belonging to the common store 
of Biblical scholarship. 

The most profitable use of the book will require that the 
Revised Version of the New Testament shall be con- 
stantly before the reader for purposes of reference. Without 
a previous reading of the passage commented upon, much 
that is written concerning it will be in danger of being but 
imperfectly understood. 

To my colleague, Professor George W. Gilmore, IT am 
greatly indebted for valuable assistance in the correction of 
proof-sheets, as well as for many helpful suggestions, espe- 
cially in matters pertaining to Old Testament scholarship, 
while the work was passing through the press. 


G. EG 
MEADVILLE, PA., January, 1900. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tt. The New Testament as Literature. 


HATEVER else and more it may be, the Bible is 
primarily a part of the world’s literature, and 
the New Testament a part of this part. The New Testa- 
ment as well as the Old is a library and not, as is toc com- 
monly supposed, one homogeneous work. As a body of 
Christian literature the New ‘Testament is one of the 
products of the intellectual activity of the early Christian 
Church. ‘There was a Church long before there was a New 
Testament ; the foundations of the Church, therefore, rest 
not upon a book but upon a spirit and a life, of the earliest 
manifestations of which the book is but the fragmentary 
record. 

As literature, the New Testament is to be studied precisely 
like any other product of the human mind. Its foundations 
are imbedded in human speech, and man has no way of be- 
coming acquainted with anything which is either spoken or 
written excepting through the exercise of his intellectual 
powers. So much of New Testament literature as is pro- 
fessedly historical, or contains historical elements, is to be 
studied by the application of the historico-critical method. 
Even those portions which are epistolary or apocalyptic in 
form have their historical setting which cannot be ignored 
upon pain of failing truly to comprehend much of their con- 
tents. Inthe Gospels, narrative, didactic, and poetic elements 
are so intimately blended with historical material that there 
is hardly a rule of literary or historical criticism which the 
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student of this portion of the New Testament has not at some 
time occasion to bear in mind. 

The student of the Bible, just as much as the student of 
Shakespeare, is bound to maintain always an altogether im- 
partial attitude toward his author. Dogmatism has here no 
place, and it should be altogether immaterial to the critic, 
as a critic, at what conclusions he shall in any case arrive. 
The discovery of the true and intended meaning of the writ- 
ten words constitutes the limit of the legitimate activity of 
the exegete, while historical criticism can properly go no 
farther than to determine the probable conditions under 
which the several books or portions of books came into being 
and assumed their existing forms. The scientific study of 
the New Testament is as objective a pursuit as the scientific 
study of outward nature and the laws which control the phy- 
sical universe ; only in the one case we come into relation 
with the symbols of human thought, while in the other we 
seek to read in rock and plant and star what was the thought 
of God when He spoke the world into life. 


2. The Gospel according to Matthew. 


The common titles of the first four books of the New Testa- 
ment could not have originated with their authors, and only 
represent the consensus of early Christian belief as to the 
names proper to be associated with these compositions. In 
the MSS. they appear in varying forms, the name of the 
author being preceded now merely by ‘‘ According to,”’ as 
in the oldest exemplars, now by ‘‘ Gospel according to,’’ and 
finally, in many minuscules, by ‘‘ The Holy Gospel according 
to.’ ‘The simplest of these forms is doubtless the earliest 
and is the one generally adopted in modern critical editions. 
The preposition translated ‘‘ according to,’’ ' does not neces- 
sarily denote direct authorship, but may indicate only that 
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the substance of the work was derived from the person 
named. As to the word translated ‘‘ gospel,’’ ’ it originally 
signified a present made to a bringer of good news, but in 
later times it came to be applied to the message itself. It 
occurs in seventeen of the twenty-seven books of the New 
Testament in the prevailing sense of the good news brought 
to men through the preaching of Jesus and his apostles. In 
its application to the first four books of our New Testament 
- canon it denotes a record of the life and teaching of Jesus.” 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke are called ‘‘ the Synoptic Gos- 
pels’? because they present substantially the same view of 
the life of Jesus, while the Gospel according to John is in 
large part a composition of another sort. 

We have but scanty knowledge concerning the Matthew 
to whom tradition has ascribed the authorship of the first 
book of the New Testament canon. Although one of the 
twelve most intimate friends of Jesus, his activity as an 
apostle does not seem to have been of such a kind as to call 
for more than the mere mention of his name in the Gospel 
history.* It is chiefly as the reputed author of a most im- 
portant contribution to the literature of the early Church that 
he excites our interest. 

Whatever may be the implication of the current title of 
the First Gospel, this testimony of itself goes a very little 
way toward assuring us that the work in its present form 
came from the hand of him whose name it bears. Seeking 
for more direct historical evidence we come upon the testi- 
mony of Papias, bishop of Hierapolis in the early part of the 
second century, who, according to Eusebius, asserted that 
Matthew ‘‘ wrote the oracles in the Hebrew * language and 
everyone interpreted them as best he could.’’ ‘The nearness 


ledayyédior, euaggélion. 

'*Cp. its use in the 7eaching of the Twelve Apostles, 8, 11, 15. 
3 See 26. 
4The popular Aramaic dialect is meant. 
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of Papias to the apostolic times makes this declaration of im- 
portance. It must, however, be confessed that its value for 
us is somewhat lessened by the difficulty which scholars find 
in coming to an agreement as to exactly what is meant in 
the passage by ‘“‘oracles.’’’ We must here be content to 
follow the majority of the best critics of our time, who con- 
sider that the word was intended to apply to the teachings 
of Jesus, considered as divine truth, and not to a composition 
chiefly narrative like our First Gospel. It is conceded, how- 
ever, that the writing to which Papias refers may well have 
contained historical elements, since some of the discourses 
which are preserved in the Synoptic Gospels could not be 
understood apart from their historical setting.* The state- 
ment that everyone interpreted the /ogza as best he could 
appears to refer to a time already past, and to imply that, 
when Papias wrote, the difficulty spoken of had disappeared, 
the substance at least of the document being then accessible 
in a Greek form. If this is really the implication of the 
passage, Papias may have known our “‘ Gospel according to 
Matthew.’’ ‘There are other testimonies similar to that of 
Papias, but they are of later date. 

It is not to be supposed that our Gospel is merely a trans- 
lation of Matthew’s /ogza, both for the reason already stated, 
that it is not simply nor even chiefly a collection of the say- 
ings of Jesus, and also because it has all the characteristics 
of an essentially original work. It is the prevalent opinion 
of modern criticism that our ‘‘ Matthew ’’ is a redaction of the 
logia, or of a large portion of it, combined with historical data 
from other sources. The indebtedness of the editor to the 
material left by Matthew appears to have been so great that, 
in the absence of any other claim to authorship, the name of 
the apostle is appropriately associated with the book. 

1Adyia, logia. 

?For instance, the passage concerning “the unpardonable sin,” 
Matt. xii., 31, 32; Mark iii., 28, 29. 
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Opinions vary much as to the time of the composition of 
the Gospel. Its Aramaic source, but not the Gospel itself, 
may perhaps be assigned to as early a date as the year 62.’ 

That which specially distinguishes the Gospel of Matthew 

from those of Mark and Luke is the predominant Hebraistic 

cast of itscontents. ‘The author writes under the conviction 
that Jesus was the expected Messiah of the Jewish people and 
that prophecy pointed to him as the Lord’s Anointed. His 
quotations from the Old Testament are no fewer than sixty- 
eight in number, taken from sixteen different books. Of all 
the New Testament writers only the author of the Apocalypse 
cites the elder Scripture more frequently. Yet notwith- 
standing that the book as a whole represents Jewish-Christian 
modes of thought, it has elements which relate it in parts to 
the universalism of the Pauline Epistles. The First Gospel 
is distinguished, again, from the Second by its greater amount 
of didactic matter, and from the Third by its combining into 
extended discourses material which in Luke is widely 
distributed. 


3. The Gospel according to Mark. 


Searching the New Testament record for possible mention 
of the reputed author of the Second Gospel we find ourselves 
at a loss to know whether the Mark of Acts and the Pauline 
Epistles * is the Mark whom Peter ° speaks of as his ‘‘son.”’ 
It is difficult to think of the spiritual ‘‘ son’’ of Peter as the 
chosen helper of the apostle to the Gentiles, or of the nephew 
and almost constant companion of Barnabas as the foster- 
child of Peter rather than of Paul. It may be, however, since 
we are told in Acts that Peter, when delivered from prison, 


1 To the canonical Gospel the following dates have been assigned by 
different scholars of repute : 66-70, 70, 70-73, 70-75, 85, 96, 130-140. 
_ ® Acts xii., 12, 25, xv., 37, 39; Col. iv., 10; 2 Tim. iv., 11; Philem. 
24. 
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went straight to the house of Mark’s mother, that the young 
man was at about this time first brought under the influence . 
of Peter, that his closer relation to Paul and Barnabas was” 
of a later date, and that still later he became more intimately 

associated with him from whom he had first learned the rudi- 

ments of the Christian faith. Assuming that the New Testa- 

ment speaks of but one Mark, we know concerning him, not 

only that Barnabas was his uncle, but that his mother Mary 

lived in Jerusalem, where she was a householder, and that 

her son’s proper name was John, Mark having been added as 

asurname. His service to Paul and Barnabas in their mis- 

sionary labours seems to have been rather that of a general 

helper in a subordinate position than a sharer in the work 

of teaching, although later tradition assigns him an important 

position as an independent preacher of the word. 

With regard to Mark as a writer, Papias, according to 
Eusebius, testifies as follows: ‘‘ The elder [7. e., John the 
Presbyter] said, ‘ Mark, having become Peter’s interpreter, 
carefully recorded, though not in order, whatever he remem- 
bered of the words and deeds of Christ ; for he had neither 
heard the Master nor followed him, but, at a later date, as 
I said, Peter, who adapted his teachings to circumstances and 
did not make anything like an orderly arrangement of the 
Master’s discourses, so that Mark made no mistake in thus 
writing down some things as he remembered them ; for he 
took care of one thing, to omit nothing of what he heard and 
to falsify nothing.’’’ ‘There are several other early testi- 
monies of similar purport, though differing somewhat from 
one another in details. Here, as in the case of Matthew, 
some have sought to cast suspicion upon the credibility of 
the witnesses and especially upon that of Papias, but with 
no great degree of success. In any case, we have nothing 
better to substitute for this early tradition and may at least 
provisionally give it credence. 

The acceptance of the testimony of the early Church 
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concerning Mark’s writing does not, however, determine the 
authorship of our present Second Gospel, but only of a docu- 
ment to the description of which our ‘‘ Mark’’ does not well 
answer. Papias speaks, not of a connected narrative like 
that contained in our Second Gospel, but of fragmentary 
notes of the teaching of Peter concerning the words and 
works of Jesus.’ ‘hat he took care ‘‘ to omit nothing ’’ of 
what Peter said can be only an assertion of his general pur- 
pose, which, in the very nature of the case, could be but im- 
perfectly realised. Our Gospel, then, if properly bearing the 
name of Mark, can at most be related to the document of 
which Papias speaks only as a systematic work stands related 
to the principal materials out of which it is constructed. 
Even if, as some suppose, Mark wrote in Aramaic, we have 
not in his Gospel a simple translation of his work, which, as 
we have seen, had none of the character of a ‘‘ gospel’’ in 
the sense in which we are now using the word. ‘Therefore, 
even in the absence of any historical testimony to the exist- 
ence of a “‘ proto-Mark’’ upon which our Gospel was based, 
we must assume such a source if we are in any way to fit the 
Mark of Papias into our ‘‘Mark.’’ ‘The objection that we can- 
not conceive of the utter disappearance of Mark’s primitive 
writing and the substitution for it of a later work bearing his 
name would have some force if there were reason to suppose 
any considerable degree of likeness between this and our 
Gospel ; but nothing could be more natural, especially in an. 
age when no such thing as careful literary discrimination 
existed, than that, when Mark’s rough material had been 


lov pévror radéer, “though not in order,” seems plainly to imply 
that Mark simply took down what Peter said about Jesus from time 
to time, but did not make any arrangement of this material, that is, 
‘did not attempt to frame out of it a connected story of the life of 
Jesus. Nevertheless not a few critics of high rank dissent from this 
view, and think that the language of Papias describes our canonical 
Mark with sufficient accuracy, 
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welded into a homogeneous and regular form, no one should 
any longer have cared for his note-books (which, so far as 
we know, were never entrusted to the public), and that all 
traces of them should soon have disappeared. 

In speaking of our ‘‘ Mark’’ as derived from the writing of 
which Papias tells, it is not intended to make the latter its 
entire source. Ours is not preéminently a Jewish Gospel, 
such as we should have expected to come from the hand of a 
follower of Peter ; it has quite as much a Pauline asa Petrine 
flavour.. As to its date there is necessarily much difference 
of opinion because of the different judgments as to its author- 
ship." In its contents this Gospel has a narrower range than 
the others, beginning as it does with the ministry of John 
the Baptist and saying nothing about the birth and early 
life of Jesus. Its ending also is abrupt. The proportion of 
the narrative to the didactic element is much larger than 
in Matthew and Luke, and its narrative style is peculiarly 
graphic. 


4. The Gospel according to Luke. 


As in the case of the First and Second Gospels, so in that 
of the Third there is nothing in the work itself to indicate 
who was its author. Uniform ancient tradition ascribes it to 
Luke. Three times in the Pauline Epistles’ a Luke is spoken 
of, but the name occurs nowhere else in the New Testament. 
If one and the same person is intended in all these passages, 
he was a physician, a friend of Paul, and a worker with him. 
An attempt has been made to connect him with the author- 
ship of the Third Gospel by pointing out in it certain terms 
which, as it is claimed, would not have been used by an un- 
professional writer, but only by one trained as a physician ; 


‘In recent times the following dates have been assigned: 64-67, 
65-70, 65-85, 70-80, 76, I00, 120. 
2Col. iv., 14; 2 Tim. iv., 11; Philem. 24. 
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but it is extremely doubtful if this position can be main- 
tained. The failure of this argument, however, does not 
carry with it the rejection of the idea that the author of the 
Third Gospel was probably ‘‘ the beloved physician ’’ of the 
Epistle to the Colossians. 

The anonymous author has given in the opening paragraph 
of his book a concise statement of his purpose in writing and 
of the sources upon which he has drawn.’ In the light of 
present-day criticism, if the existence of Matthew-logia and 
a proto-Mark is conceded, these, in case their later deriva- 
tives are excluded, are most naturally thought of as the 
leading sources of Luke, considering how much he has in 
common with the canonical First and Second Gospels. ‘The 
fact that those teachings of Jesus which are common to both 
Matthew and Luke are differently combined and differently 
located in the two Gospels points rather to the use of com- 
mon sources than to direct dependence ; for Luke would 
hardly have scattered the contents of the Sermon on the 
Mount through his whole book if he had had before him the 
compact dis¢ourse of Matthew ; neither would he have de- 
liberately given to certain passages a new and unauthorised 
form and meaning.’ ‘These considerations, however, properly 
belong to the discussion of the “‘ Synoptic Problem,’’ which 
is to follow. For those sections of the Gospel, some of them 
important, which are peculiar to Luke, including much of 
the middle portion, his sources, whether oral or written, are 
altogether unknown to us.’ 


1See 7 6. ; 
2See the striking case of Matt. xix., 17, Luke xvili., 19, and cp. 
Mark x., 18. Also observe the peculiar turn which Ike gives to 
some of the Beatitudes and his different treatment of the genealogy 
_and the birth stories. 
*’The following dates, advocated by different critics, show the range 
of modern opinion with regard to the time of the composition of the 


Gospel : 78-93, 30-95, 80-105, 95, 110, 120. 
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It is, perhaps, because of the tradition that Luke the 
evangelist was a companion of Paul that the Third Gospel 
has been so often spoken of as Pauline in purpose and tend- 
ency. So far, however, from Jewish-Christian elements 
being excluded from the Gospel, they are especially promi- 
nent in its earlier portions, which are evidently drawn, with 
little change in form, from Ebionitish documents. A liberal 
spirit pervades the Gospel, aud no dogmatic temper, Pauline 
or other. 


5. The Synoptic Problem. 


That the first three Gospels are not altogether independent 
compositions appears from correspondences both in matter 
and form too frequent and too exact to allow of such a sup- 
position. The critical study of their resemblances and their 
differences by several generations of scholars still leaves to 
us unsolved the ‘‘ Synoptic Problem,”’ which, in its most 
comprehensive sense, is simply the problem of the causes of 
these phenomena. Stated in another form it may be said to 
be the question, ‘‘ How came these Gospels to be so alike 
and yet so different ?’’ The starting-point for the considera- 
tion of this problem is to be found in some of the facts stated 
in the preceding pages ; but the whole subject is one of much 
intricacy, involving, as it does, the handling of an immense 
mass of details derived from a thorough sifting of the subject- 
matter and a careful study of the verbal form of every part 
of each Gospel. ‘This task belongs to the domain of the so- 
called ‘‘ Higher Criticism.’’? All that we here have room 
for is a concise statement of leading views. That there are so 
many varieties of opinion even among competent scholars is 
evidence of the exceeding difficulty of the problem. The 
reading of the whole history of the earth in its metamorphosed 
and dislocated strata is an easy task in comparison. 


‘Higher, as used to be supposed, in comparison with the criticism 
of the text, or the “ Lower Criticism,” . 
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(1) That view naturally first suggests itself which is of the 
greatest simplicity, namely, that the later Synoptics copied 
directly from the earlier. Which are the later and which 
the earlier is to be determined partly by the external evidence 
of ancient tradition and partly by noting internal signs of 
the dependence of one Gospel upon another. Each one of 
the six possible combinations and permutations’ has at some 
- time had its advocates. At present there is a decided pre- 
ponderance of opinion in favor of assigning to Mark the first 
place, which, however, some still continue to give to Mat- 
thew. Luke is generally though not universally conceded 
to be later in its composition than either of the other two. 
Some who place Matthew first put Mark last. Theodor Zahn, 
one of the most eminent of living German critics, makes the 
canonical Matthew to be latest of all, and assigns to Luke the 
second place. That only a year after the statement had been 
made by a competent authority * that the theory of the inter- 
dependence of the Synoptic Gospels is among those which 
‘“may be said to have been abandoned,’’ the bold claim 
should be put forth by a veteran in New Testament criticism * 
that ‘‘ those who believe in the original independence of the 
evangelists—that each wrote without seeing his predecessor’s 
work—have been fairly driven out of the field of criticism,”’ 
is a striking indication both of the vitality of this theory and 
its power of fascination if not of the strength of the evidence 
by which it is supported. It is to be noted, however, that 
recent defenders of the theory recognise the necessity of grant- 
ing that the evangelists handle the works of their predecessors 


1 (x) Matthew, Mark, Luke. (2) Matthew, Luke, Mark. (3) Mark, 
Matthew, Luke. (4) Mark, Luke, Matthew. (5) Luke, Matthew, 
Mark. (6) Luke, Mark, Matthew. 

2Dr. Marvin R. Vincent, in the Student’s New Testament Hand- 
book (1893), p. 56. 

Dr. Samuel Davidson, Jntroduction to the Study of the New 
Testament (1894), vol. i., p. 504. 
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with great freedom, often supplementing their testimony by 
that derived from other sources and moulding their entire 
material into forms of their own choosing. This con-— 
cession is quite necessary in order to account for differences 
as well as agreements. Thus, for example, no close follow- 
ing of Matthew and Mark by Luke is consistent with the way 
in which the latter introduces the story of the last days of 
John the Baptist. In Matthew (xiv., 2) and Mark (vi., 14) 
a reference to the possible return to life of John leads to the 
introduction of a detailed statement of the circumstances of 
his death. Their having this peculiar arrangement in com- 
mon can be explained by supposing that one of the two 
evangelists borrowed from the other ; but Luke’s placing of 
the account of the imprisonment of John much earlier in his 
narrative (iii., 19) and quite remote from the speculation 
about a possible resurrection (ix., 7-9) implies dependence 
upon some other source than either Matthew or Mark. 
Luke, again, differs from the others in nowhere mentioning 
the circumstances which finally led to the execution of John. 
If the theory of direct borrowing is narrowed down to a claim 
that thus only can the agreement of the Synoptics in the 
order of their narratives be accounted for, it may be replied 
that such imperfect agreement as there is in this respect may 
just as well be explained by the assumption of dependence 
upon a common source. 

(2) The existence of such a common source as has just been 
suggested was formerly assumed by many ; and this theory 
still has its advocates. In its most common form it postulates 
an Aramaic original which became a direct source for our 
Gospels only after it had been translated into Greek. It is 
therefore maintained that, by extracting from Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke all that they have in common, and leaving 
aside the rest, it is possible to recover a considerable part of 
their common source. ‘To this mass of fragments there has 
been given, in recognition of their immediate threefold 
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‘source, the title of the ‘‘ Triple Tradition.’”” Granting what 

may well be acknowledged,— that the common matter of the 
Synoptics represents, so far as it goes, the tradition current 
in apostolic times,— the results thus far derived from the ap- 
plication of this theory are most meagre and unprofitable for 
the restoration of a primitive Gospel. If the human could 
be separated from the animal bones in the “‘ Golden Cham- 
- ber”? of the church of St. Ursula at Cologne, we should still 
be far from recognising in the former the living forms of the 
eleven thousand unfortunate virgins whom they are supposed 
to represent. The disjecta membra of the “ Triple Tradition ” 
have their use, but they contribute very little toward the 
solution of the Synoptic Problem. Oue thing the primitive- 
text hypothesis appears at first sight to do satisfactorily, —it 
suggests the possible origin of a large number of simply 
verbal variations which might easily have sprung from 
different renderings of the same Aramaic original. Hereby, 
however, a new difficulty is created in place of the one thus 
resolved, since independent translations in the hands of the 
different evangelists would not have had so general a verbal 
agreement as to produce the degree of mutual likeness 
which the Synoptics manifest. If the assumption of a single 
Greek source seems necessary in order to account for the 
agreement of the three in those Old Testament quotations 
which all have from the Septuagint with common variations 
from our text of the LXX., it is to be remembered that we 
have no assurance that the text then in common use was in 
these respects like ours. 

(3) If the Synoptic Gospels had not a single documentary 
source, may they not have been constructed out of material 
of various kinds, including scattered memoranda and a mass 
of oral testimony, somewhat as modern history is built up? 
The affirmative answer formerly given to this question no 
longer satisfies, although supported up to a recent time by 
some names of distinction. No one of the Synoptic writers, 
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excepting possibly the third, gives evidence of having had 
any such historic sense as would make possible a work of the 
kind supposed. Moreover, proceeding in such a way, three 
independent writers could not have constructed works so 
much alike. 

(4) The theory of oral tradition chiefly apostolic as the sole 
source of the Gospel narratives is open to all the objections 
which can be urged against the last-mentioned hypothesis ; 
but this position is nevertheless strenuously defended by 
some, as against the idea of a dependence upon documentary 
sources. If there were any sufficient evidence of the exist- 
ence of a body of trained catechists in the early Church, to 
whom and to whom alone was committed the teaching of 
converts and of the young who needed confirmation in the 
faith, it would be not unreasonable to suppose that their in- 
structions would at an early day take on a somewhat fixed 
form, and that their language even would become stereo- 
typed. In the absence of such a unifying cause, unwritten 
tradition would have assumed forms much more diverse than 
those of our Gospels. The differences of the Synoptics are 
well accounted for by this theory, but not their more numer- 
ous agreements. Such measure of truth as there is in this 
hypothesis, as well as in (1), (2), and (3), is not lost in the 
theory next to be mentioned. 

(5) The dominant opinion of the present day makes the 
chronological order of the Synoptics to be Mark, Matthew, 
Luke. A genetic relation between the three is recognised ; 
but while some connect Luke only with Mark or his source, 
others relate him more or less closely to Matthew also. 
Whether the proto-Mark theory is accepted or not (and the 
present tendency seems to be toward its rejection, notwith- 
standing the difficulty, already adverted to, of understanding 
without it the testimony of Papias) does not materially affect 
the hypothesis. The canonical Matthew is held to be an 
original composition, not representing the first stratum of 
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tradition alone, but constructed out of materials furnished 
by the Matthew-logia, the narrative of Mark, and later 
legend, all of which the author has utilised not so much for 
the framing of a complete biography of Jesus as for setting 
forth the grounds of the Church’s claim that he was the ex- 
pected Messiah. Whether Mark had any acquaintance with 
the logia collection is felt to be doubtful. Luke, like the 
* Matthew-writer, took his historical data very largely from 
Mark, or a proto-Mark, supplementing them from other 
sources and drawing upon the apostolic logia for the dis- 
courses of Jesus. Whether he knew and made use of our 
Matthew is not decided.—Such is substantially the attitude 
of criticism at the present moment concerning the sources 
and composition of the Synoptic Gospels. 


6. Synopsis and Harmony. 


The synoptic or comparative study of the Gospels is to be 
carefully distinguished from the harmonistic treatment of 
them formerly in vogue. It was once thought possible to so 
combine the four Gospels as to retain the entire contents of 
each and all in their usual order and produce by the combi- 
nation one harmonious and self-consistent narrative. This 
plan not infrequently required the repetition of one and the 
same account, if only there chanced to be some slight varia- 
tions in the narrative as given by the different evangelists, 
or a difference in chronological arrangement. This method 
not unnaturally seemed to its advocates to be necessitated by 
their acceptance of the doctrine of the verbal inspiration and 
absolute infallibility of the Scriptures ; for since, in their 
view, there could be no discrepancies in the Gospels, any 
@ifference of form, however slight, must always, it was 
thought, imply difference of substance. The first consistent 
attempt to apply this theory was made by Osiander, whose 
Harmony was published at Basle in 1537. Before the end 
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of the century more rational views began to prevail, and the 
Harmony of Osiander was soon superseded by the Synopsis 
of Chemnitz. What are called ‘harmonies’? are con- 
structed at the present day, but they would all more properly 
be styled “‘ synopses.’”’? Their plan is for the most part 
identical, namely, to place opposite each other in parallel 
columns the different accounts either of the four evangelists 
or of the first three, whenever they describe the same event 
or report substantially the same words of Jesus or of others. 
Passages which have no parallels are inserted by themselves 
in what seems to be their proper chronological position. 
While those who attempt this work vary considerably from 
one another in their treatment of certain portions of the 
text, yet, upon the whole, their agreements are much more 
numerous than their differences. Those who compare only 
the first three Gospels, taking no account of the Fourth with 
its peculiar contents and its unique chronology, agree with 
one another upon all important points. Since in many cases 
it is necessary, from lack of distinct evidence, to resort to 
conjecture, it is not to be expected that a synopsis will ever 
be framed to which some exception cannot be taken. 








THE. SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 


$1. TWO GENEALOGIES OF JESUS. 
Matt. 7., 1-17, Luke ttt., 23-38. 


HE opening words of the genealogical document which 
serves as a preface to Matthew’s narrative introduces 

us somewhat abruptly to one of the leading problems of New 
Testament criticism. ‘To understand fully the implications 
of the phraseology of the first sentence is to have a clue to 
what seems to have been the evangelist’s chief purpose in 
writing his Gospel. He who is said in the closing verse of 
the first chapter to have received at his birth the simple name 
Jesus is here spoken of as Jesus Christ,—a fact of itself in- 
dicating the early crystallisation of a belief that he was des- 
tined to become his nation’s deliverer and its long-expected 
theocratic king. All this meaning is implied in the one word 
‘‘ Christ ’’ as understood by the New Testament writers (a). 
It is Matthew’s design to show by genealogical evidence that 
Jesus is lineally descended from.King David and through 
him from Abraham. Since it was the general belief of the 
Jews that the Christ was to come from Davidic stock,’ the 
phrase ‘‘ Son of David,’’ used in a special sense, at length 
came to be one of the designations of the Messiah ; so that 
Jesus, if he were the Christ, must needs be able, so it was 


1 See Matt. xxii., 42; Mark xii., 35; Luke xx., 41; John vii., 42. 
I 
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thought, to trace his descent from David. That Jesus him- 
self did not think so seems to be implied in his searching 
question recorded by all the synoptists,’ // David then calls 
him [the Christ] Lord, how is he his son? With regard to 
the actual Davidic descent of Jesus the early church seems 
to have had no doubt ; for, apart from the historical passages 
in the Synoptic Gospels, where he is said to have been re- 
peatedly saluted as the Son of David, he is so styled in one 
of the accepted as well as in one of the doubtful Pauline 
epistles,” and in the Apocalypse * is represented as saying of 
himself 7 am the root and the offspring of David. Tvuke, in his 
genealogy, also makes Jesus to have descended from David, 
but no stress is laid upon this fact, and there is no indication 
that the evangelist was influenced by any other than a simply 
historical purpose in introducing the genealogy. 

When we come to compare the two genealogies through- 
out, more striking differences present themselves. That 
Luke’s order is the reverse of that of Matthew has no special 
significance ; but that, instead of pausing at the name of 
David, as Matthew does, and ending the list with Abraham, 
he goes back to the very beginning of the race and even 
mentions the Creator as the primal link in the chain indicates 
a broader view of the relation of Jesus to humanity than is 
presented in the opening paragraphs of the First Gospel. 
Luke, again, does not follow Matthew in his attempt, very 
imperfectly executed, to divide the genealogy of Jesus into 
three sections of fourteen generations each—a scheme alto- 
gether Jewish in its general characteristics, and in its mode 
of development reminding us of the national predilection for 
the number seven and its multiples. In one important re- 
spect the two genealogies agree, namely, in tracing the 
descent of the reputed father of Jesus and not of Mary his 

1 Matt. xxii., 45; Mark xii., 37; Luke xx., 44. 

2 NOM, 1s) Sue Lit dseos 
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mother.’ In several places the links of the two chains do not 
correspond, but Joseph occupies the same position in both. 
A great source of confusion is the fact that the two schemes 
are far from being of the same genealogical length, since, 
between Jesus and David, Luke gives fifteen more genera- 
tions than Matthew. What especially stands in the way of 
any harmonisation of the two lists is the fact that while 
-Matthew, substantially following the account in the third 
chapter of 1 Chronicles,’ traces the descent of Jesus through 
Solomon and his royal successors, Luke, leaving these alto- 
gether on one side, and yielding himself to the guidance of 
some source of which we have no knowledge, makes Jesus to 
have descended from Solomon’s brother Nathan * (4). 


1'This statement represents the general but not the universal opin- 
ion of scholars at the present day. It has been and is still maintained 
by some that Matthew gives the genealogy of Joseph, and Luke that 
of Mary. One of the latest forms of this hypothesis makes Mary to 
have been the daughter and not, as Luke seems to say, the daughter- 
in-law, of Heli,—it being attempted in this way to establish her 
Davidic descent. 

2 Matthew’s apparent omission of some names from the royal list as 
given by the chronicler may be merely an accident of our present 
Greek text, since these names are present in the Curetonian Syriac, 
although absent again from the recently discovered Sinai palimpsest, 
the text of which is closely allied to the Curetonian. 

The striking reading of verse 16 as found in the Sinai palimpsest,— 
“Joseph, to whom was betrothed Mary the virgin, begat Jesus, who is 
called the Christ,’’—has some support from MSS. of the old Latin and 
other ancient versions. 

$Tatian (second century) is said by Theodoret (fifth century) to 
have omitted from his Diatessaron, or Gospel Harmony, “the gene- 
alogies and whatever other passages show that the Lord was born of 
the seed of David according to the flesh.”’ In the best of the forms in 
which the Diatessaron has come down to us (the Borgian Arabic MS.) 
the genealogies are present, but only at the end as an Appendix. The 
words of Theodoret would seem to imply that the genealogies, as he 
knew them, made Joseph the father of Jesus in the fullest sense. As 
for Tatian’s omission of the genealogies, it is conceivable that it was 
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NOTES. 


(a, p. 1) He whom the evangelist at first speaks of as 
Jesus Christ is later (verse 16) referred to as Jesus who ts 
called Christ (cp. xxvii., 17, 22), and again(verse 17) is simply 
designated as the Christ. Once more, in the paragraph im- 
mediately following the genealogy, we find /esus Christ, as 
at first ; but thereafter throughout the Gospel the narrator, 
when speaking in his own person, uses only the name /esws, 
excepting that once in the eleventh chapter he substitutes 
for it the Christ. From these data alone it might safely be 
inferred that ‘‘ Jesus’’ is a personal name and “‘ Christ”’ a 
descriptive title. Further inquiry confirms this impression, 
and makes it clear besides that the Jesus mentioned in this 
genealogy was not the only one who had borne the name. 
‘‘Jesus’’ is simply the Greek form of the Hebrew ‘‘ Joshua,”’ 
and the successor of Moses is called Jesus not only in the 
Septuagint translation of the Old Testament but also in the 
New. Moses is said to have changed the original ‘‘ Oshea”’ 
or ‘‘ Hoshea ”’ * to ‘‘ Jehoshua,’’ + afterwards contracted into 
‘“‘Joshua’’ and ‘‘Jeshua,’’ whence the Greek ‘‘ Iésous.’’ Ac- 
cording to the genealogy given in Luke, Jesus had an ances- 
tor Jesus ; and in the Epistle to the Colossians (iv., 11) still 
another person of this name is mentioned. The name, in 
fact, was one of not uncommon occurrence. ‘Those Jewish 
contemporaries of Jesus who neither spoke nor understood 
Greek could have known him only as ‘‘ Joshua.’’ ‘The word 
‘“ Christ,’’? so far from being primarily a proper noun, is 
but a verbal adjective signifying anointed. ‘Thus in Matt. 
li., 4, Xi., 2, xV1., 16, xxvi., 63; Mark xv., 32; Acts xviiL., 
28 ; 1 John ii., 22, instead of ‘‘ the Christ’? we might say 
with equal propriety ‘‘ the anointed one,”’ or, using the cor- 
responding Hebrew word, with which the early disciples of 


due to their absence from the copies of the Gospels with which he was. 
acquainted, rather than to any dogmatic prepossession ; which again 
may suggest the possibility of the original Gospels not haying con- 
tained the genealogies at all,—although it must be conceded that their 
uniform presence in the oldest forms of Matthew and Luke now known 
to us is unfavourable to both these suppositions, and especially to the 
latter. 

*In this form represented by the English Hosea, 

t Num. xiii., 16, ; 
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Jesus must have been more familiar, ‘the Messiah.”’ ba 
When the Jesus with whose life the New Testament Gospels 
are concerned came to be looked upon by his friends and fol- 
lowers as predestined to become the anointed theocratic king 
of the Jewish nation, they began to speak of him as Jesus the 
Christ.t . At length, under the influence of that tendency 
with which we are familiar in our own language, the useless 
definite article was dropped and the adjective became a noun. 
In Matt. xxvi., 68, Caiaphas, in mockery of the Messianic 
claim made for Jesus, salutes him as Chris¢é, the equivalent 
of ‘‘ King of the Jews”’ in xxvii., 29. 

(6, p. 3) Whether the belief of the early church in the Da- 
vidic descent of Jesus rested upon known facts, or whether it 
was only the natural result of a conviction that he was the 
Messiah and so must be the Son of David, we have no suf- 
ficient means of determining. Upon the second supposition 
the two genealogies are consequence and not cause of the ac- 
ceptance of the idea that Jesus was descended from David. 


§ 2, FIRST ACCOUNT OF THE VIRGIN-BIRTH 
OF JESUS. 


Matt. t., 18-25. 


In the concluding portion of Matthew’s first chapter it is 
unquestionably the intention of the writer to represent Jesus 
as having been born through the immediate influence of the 
Divine Spirit while his mother was still a virgin. Although 
this parthenogenetic origin, which Matthew appears to have 
had in mind when he before spoke of Joseph as the husband 
of Mary, of whom was born Jesus, plainly makes the preceding 
genealogy altogether irrelevant to the purpose for which it 
was introduced, yet it is not to be supposed that in the mind 
of the evangelist there could have been any clear recognition 


* Aramaic méeshtha, Hebrew mashiah.—See John i., 41, iv., 25. 

+ Other kings had been thus designated in earlier times ; for instance, 
Saul, in 1 Sam. xxiv., 10. 

{ On the Messianic idea, see Appendix A. 
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of the difficulty which presents itself to us. The reading 
already given from the Sinaitic palimpsest, the authority of 
which is hardly less than that of the Greek MSS., cannot 
here be left out of the account, although, by its declaration 
that Joseph ‘‘ begat Jesus,’’ it makes more distinct the dis- 
crepancy between the genealogy and the following story of 
the virgin-birth. We are thus brought face to face with two 
varying traditions concerning the birth of Jesus, one of which 
makes him to have been the son of Joseph and Mary and the 
other the supernaturally born child of the latter only. Luke 
also testifies to the existence of the former opinion as well as 
the latter, when, after narrating the story of the virgin-birth, 
he says of Jesus that he was genérally supposed ' to be the 
son of Joseph. None of the other New Testament writers 
make any reference whatever to a supposed supernatural 
birth. 

The significant elements of Matthew’s account are the 
following: (1) Mary is spoken of indiscriminately as the 
betrothed and as the wife of Joseph,* who, in consecutive 
sentences, appears as her betrothed and as her husband. 
This is quite in accordance with the way in which betrothal 
and marriage were looked upon by the Jews of the time of 
Jesus. Betrothal was not only considered as sacred as mar- 
riage but as being virtually a part of it, so that it could not 
be made void except by a legal process of divorce, which, 
however, might be conducted without publicity.* The most 
approved custom required that there should be an interval of 
several months between betrothal and the completion of the 
marriage rites. ‘There was no formal marriage ceremony 
following the betrothal,—only a marriage-feast when the 
bride was taken home to her husband’s house. (2) Among 


1 évouitero. 

?In the Septuagint of Deut. xxii., 24, a betrothed virgin is spoken 
of as a wife, yvyn. 

3 See Matt. v., 31, xix., 7; Mark x., 4. 
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Dther nations than the Jews it has been the popular belief 
that divine communications come to men through dreams. 
Thus Homer’ represents Zeus as sending a dream to whisper 
in the ear of Agamemnon as he sleeps, and the Grecian 
warrior follows the direction of the dream-angel as unques- 
tioningly as does Joseph the suggestion concerning his be- 
trothed. ‘I'he Homeric passage, however, shows that the 
poet recognised the possibility of the untrustworthiness even 
of such divine dreams. (3) Notwithstanding that ‘‘ Jesus ”’ 
is a name which might have been given to any Hebrew 
child, it is said to have been divinely selected for the son of 
Mary because of its etymological significance. ‘‘ Joshua,’’ 
and therefore ‘‘ Jesus,’’ is substantially equivalent to saviour 
or deliverer,’ and the child was to be so called because he was 
the one who should save his people from their sins. ‘The form 
of expression, z¢ zs he who shall save, points to some particular 
expected deliverer, who could be no other than the long- 
looked-for Messiah. Yet the coming king was not to be pre- 
eminently a moral reformer: he was to deliver his people 
from the yoke of foreign oppression, which yoke was con- 
ceived to have been placed upon them by Jehovah® as a 
punishment for their sins. The injunction of the angel then 
is that Joseph shall call the expected child ‘‘ Jesus,’’ because 
it is the divine purpose through him to restore freedom to 
the Jewish people and re-establish the throne of David. 
(4) At this point the narrative is interrupted to make room 
for the statement that the exceptional birth of Jesus was the 

1 liad, ii., t-41. 

® More exactly, and preserving all the elements of the word, whose 
salvation (or opulence) is Jehovah. Cp. Ecclus, xlvi., 1: “Jesus [7. e., 
Joshua] . . . whoaccording to his name was made great for the 
_ saving of the elect of God.” 

® Very many modern scholars prefer to substitute a revised spelling, 
either Jahve, Jahveh, Vahwe, Yahweh, or Jhvh, for the traditional 
form Jehovah, which, in the midst of such diversity, it has seemed 
best here to retain. 
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fulfilment of an inspired prophecy, the words of which 
Matthew quotes from Is. vii., 14, though not from an alto- 
gether accurate version." The prophet, whether having the 
birth of a national Messiah in his mind or not, has no thought 
of any child being born outside of the usual course of nature 
(a). ‘The passage plainly has no reference to a remote future 
but to an event then near at hand (4), so that the application 
of it to the birth of Jesus indicates an apparent misunder- 
standing of its true meaning by the evangelist (¢).’ 


NOTES. 


(a, p.8) Among Hebrew scholars both in England and 
Germany as well as in this country there is practically no dis- 
sent from the judgment that al/ma (or halmah) is used in the 
Old Testament, where it occurs several times, of any young 
woman, whether a virginor not. Inthe passage from which 
the present quotation is taken there is nothing to indicate 
that this word is used in the restricted sense of the Greek 
parthenos (‘‘ virgin’’) which represents it in the Gospels. 
The Revised Version of the Old Testament, by the retention 
of “‘virgin’’ in the present passage (although giving 
‘“maiden’’ in the margin as an alternative reading), has 
been forcibly kept in harmony with Matthew’s citation.* 


1On the principles of N. T. quotation, see Appendix B. 

* Attention has already been called to the peculiar reading of verse 
16 in the Sinaitic palimpsest, which makes Joseph the father of Jesus. 
The text of verse 25 in the same MS., ‘‘and she bore to him a son, 
and he called his name Jesus,’’ by reason of its greater simplicity has 
a better claim to be considered original than the reading of the Greek 
text (and R. V.) which is likely to have been strengthened in the 
interest of the dogma of the virgin-birth. 

*Matthew’s reading zapfévos is probably due to the influence of 
the LXX. ‘The other ancient Greek versions (those of Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodotion) correctly render by ve@vzS, young woman, 
as does the Septuagint itself in several places, although adhering to 
mapbévos in Gen. xxiv., 43. Outside of the passage now under con- 
sideration, the R. V. sometimes translates ‘‘maid’’ or ‘‘ maiden,”’ 
and sometimes “virgin,” The Hebrew has a distinct word for “‘ vir- 
gin,” detulah, 
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(6, p. 8) In the eighth century before the beginning of the 
Christian era two hostile nations were conspiring against 
King Ahaz. Isaiah (or the author of this passage, whoever 
he may have been) makes a prediction concerning the issue 
of the undertaking. Incidentally reference is made to a babe 
about to be born, who shall receive the name Emmanuel, 
signifying God zs with us* (¢.e., ‘on our side’’), in token of 
the belief ofthe parents in the watchful providence of Jehovah 
over the destinies of the king and the nation. That there 
was no fulfilment of the prophecy in the person of the first- 
born son of Mary appears from the fact that he was not called 
Emmanuel but Jesus. Emmanuel is used strictly as a proper 
name but once more in the Bible, in Is. viii., 8 ; although as 
a declarative phrase, ‘‘ With us is God,’’ it occurs again in 
Is. viii., 10. Cp. Ps. xlvi., 7, 11: ‘‘ The Lord of hosts is with 
us ; the God of Jacob is our refuge.”’ 

(c, p. 8) The silence of so many of the New Testament 
writers concerning the virgin-birth of Jesus is of itself calcul- 
ated to excite doubt as to the historical value of the Synop- 
tic account. For belief in so striking a departure from the 
ordinary course of nature as is implied in a virgin-birth many 
minds demand evidence of a much higher order than the test- 
imony of two unknown witnesses. No evidence, in fact, but 
that of Mary can be deemed worthy of consideration, and her 
testimouy has not been preserved to us, or, if it has, we do 
not know it to be hers. Science comes in with its exclusion 
of parthenogenesis from human experience, to which it allows 
the alleged virgin-birth of Jesus to form no exception, not 
only because of its isolation, but because of the absence of 
all the conditions recognised at the present day as necessary 
for the establishment of a scientific fact. It is not the im- 
possibility of a virgin-birth which is affirmed but its incredi- 


* This rendering of the O. T. Revisers (see their margin) and others 
is to be preferred to that adopted by the N. T. company, God with 
us ; for although the copula is expressed neither in the Hebrew orig- 
inal nor in the Greek rendering of Matthew, in both it is plainly 
implied in the order of the words—‘‘ With-us-[is]-God.”” The Arabic 
version of the Diatessaron of Tatian reads, ‘‘Our God is with us.” 
For an exposition of the entire O. T. passage (Is. vii., 14) see Toy, 
1, farther developed by him in the Christian Register of June 29, 
1899, art, ‘ Messianic Predictions,” 
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bility. If the contemporaries of Jesus either were ignorant 
that a divine parentage was claimed for him, or, knowing 
this fact, discredited the claim (and it is only upon one or 
the other of these suppositions that the silence of most of the 
New Testament writers can be accounted for), in either case 
the evidence in its favour is felt to be very much less than 
would be demanded for the establishment of a similar fact in 
our own time,—and there is not one rule of evidence for one 
century and another for another. ‘To this it may be added 
that the Gospel narrative of the supernatural birth is farther 
discredited by being inextricably interwoven with the super- 
stitious belief of ancient times in the divine mission of dreams 
and the intermingling of angelic visitants in the affairs of 
men. All these objections weigh against the historicity of 
the story, whether it be possible or not to give a satisfactory 
explanation of its origin and early widespread acceptance. 

Explanations, indeed, have been attempted along two 
different lines (to say nothing of the scandalous inventions * 
of some of the opponents of Christianity in the second cent- 
ury), both types of theory, however, agreeing in recognising 
Joseph as the real father of Jesus. It is urged by some that 
the tendency which undoubtedly existed among many ancient 
peoples to assign to men of unusual gifts a partial divine 
parentage is quite adequate to account for the rise of a belief 
that the birth of Jesus was not ordinary human birth. To 
this it is replied that the idea of demigods was one altogether 
foreign to Jewish modes of thought, and that the New Testa- 
ment story has almost nothing in common with the gross 
narratives of Greek and Roman mythology with which it is 
often compared. ‘This objection has less force when some of 
the Egyptian and Indian birth-stories are taken into the ac- 
count, Others have more recently endeavoured to show that 
in rabbinical literature there are some traces of a belief aniong 
the Jews that the expected Messiah was to be of virgin-birth, 
from which fact the inference is presumably to be drawn that 
Jesus, being the Messiah, must have been supposed, by those 
who had this expectation, to be virgin-born ; but the authen- 
ticity of the passages upon which this opinion is based has 
been seriously questioned. 


* Reproduced in a form less gross by J. Strada, in his Jésus et Pere 
de la science, Paris, 1896. 
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MAGI VISIT BETHLEHEM ~ iI 
§3. MAGI FROM THE EAST COME TO JERUSA- 
LEM AND BETHLEHEM. 


Matt. tt., 7-12. 


The Herod in whose reign Jesus is said, at the beginning 
of Matthew’s second chapter, to have been born was Herod 
the Great,’ as appears from Archelaus being mentioned in 
verse 22 ashisson. Since at the time of the death of Herod 
Jesus was still a mere child (verses 20, 21), it must have been 
Matthew’s intention to place the birth of Jesus near the close 
of Herod’s reign, that is, not long before 750 A.u.c. The 
wise men (more properly JZagz or Magians*) who are re- 
ported to have come to Jerusalem from the East to seek the 
infant Christ represent a Median and Persian priestly caste, 
although their name is sometimes, as in the second chapter 
of Daniel, found associated with Babylonia and Chaldeea. 
They believed in a resurrection and a future life and so far 
were in close sympathy with the views of a large part of the 


!'The giving of the appellation of ‘‘ the Great” (6 “éyas) to Herod 
the son of Antipater has been accounted for in three different ways: 
(1) by the recognition of a certain magnificence in his reign, in spite 
of its many cruelties and excesses; (2) because, if not absolutely 
deserving the title, he was great as compared with his sons; (3) by 
making the adjective have reference to age and not to dignity, thus 
distinguishing him as the elder Herod, the positive méyas being 
used for the comparative «e‘f@v, which occurs in the N. T. in the 
sense of “older.” (Cp. the English ‘great’? and “ grand”’ joined 
with words denoting relationship, as in ‘‘ grandfather,” ‘ great- 
uncle.’’) On the Herod family, see Appendix C. 

2udyot. Inthe Septuagint of Dan. ii., 2, wayot are among those 
who in ii., 12, are called Gogo, wise, which is a partial justification 
of the action of the English Revisers in retaining the old rendering in 
this passage, especially as, by their instructions, they were precluded 
from making any changes not absolutely necessary. In Esther i., 
13, the LXX. read prAors, friends, and not Gopors, wise men. In Jer. 
xxxix., 3, 13, Rab-mag means chief of the Magi. 
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Jewish people.’ The Magi in Matthew’s account declare 
that they were led to start upon their journey by the appear- 
ance of a celestial phenomenon (the Greek word ’ is compre- 
hensive enough to describe either a meteor, a star, or a 
constellation) which they interpreted as a sign of the birth 
of a king to the Jews. The ‘‘star’’ appears again when 
they leave Jerusalem and guides them not only on their way 
to Bethlehem, to which they have been directed as the end 
of their journey (a), but to the very spot where the young 
child is, At once they accomplish the object of their visit 
by paying homage (4) to the future king and offering him 
royal gifts. All Jerusalem had been thrown into a state of 
excitement by the arrival of these distinguished strangers in 
search of an infant Messiah, and Herod the king, anxious 
for the safety of his throne, had planned to use for his own 
advantage the information which the Magi might obtain 
concerning the abode of the child from whom so much was 
to be feared in the future. To them he pretends that he 
himself desires to do honour to the coming king ; but they, 
through the inspiration of a divine dream, fathoming his 
sinister designs, return to their own country without revisit-_ 
ing Jerusalem (c). 


NOTES. 


(a, p. 12) When the Jewish doctors of the law, or 
‘“ scribes,’’ * questioned by Herod, mention Bethlehem as the 


1To their more strictly religious functions some of the Magi added 
those which pertain to astrology, soothsaying, and the interpretation 
of dreams. In Acts xiii., 6, 8, we meet with a Jewish magos whom the 
writer stigmatises as a ‘‘ false prophet’ ; and in Acts viii., 9, 11, still 
another, with a Jewish name, makes a great stir among the Samari- 
tans by the practice of his wonderful arts, until Philip converts him 
to the Christian faith. 

*a6rnp, aster. See Homer, Z/., iv., 75, where the word is plainly 
used to describe a luminous meteor. Unusual celestial phenomena 
were commonly looked upon by the ancients as prophetic either of 
good or ill. * On the Scribes, see Appendix D, 
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expected birthplace of the Messiah, they quote Scripture for 
their authority—Micah v., 2. The passage as given by Mat- 
thew is not an exact quotation either from the Hebrew or the 
Septuagint ; but the essential meaning of the original is for 
the most part preserved. Seven hundred years before Christ 
the Assyrians were threatening Israel. The prophet predicts 
disaster to his people and the carrying away of many into 
slavery ‘‘ even unto Babylon’’: but a day of deliverance is 
to come, when the captives will return and the nation will be 
restored to its former prosperity, under the leadership of one 
whose home is the little village of Bethlehem near Jerusalem. 
It is possible, however, that nothing more definite is meant 
by the prediction than that the expected deliverer will be a 
descendant of David the Bethlehemite. The question of the 
multitude in John vii., 42, ‘‘ Hath notthe Scripture said that 
the Christ cometh of the seed of David, and from Bethlehem, 
the village where David was ?”’ probably has reference to this 
passage in Micah, which most of the Jews of that time con- 
ceived to have a Messianic meaning. There were those, 
however, who believed that the Messiah would be born in 
Jerusalem, where David had been king. 

(4, p. 12) It is not the purpose of the evangelist to represent 
the Magi as paying divine honours to the infant Jesus, and the 
word ‘‘ worship’’ has no proper place in any modern trans- 
lation of this passage. ‘The verb* so rendered in the Eng- 
lish version of 1611 and the revision of 1881 is used widely 
in classical Greek literature to denote an act of obeisance, 
usually in the form of an inclination or prostration of the 
body, like the sa/am of the Orient at the present day. Some- 
times in the New Testament, though very seldom in the 
Synoptic Gospels, the word is used figuratively to designate 
the homage paid by men to other beings more powerful than 
man; but it is inconceivable that the Magi and Herod should 
have been supposed by the evangelist to have looked upon 
the infant Jesus as other than a human child. The mistake 
of the Revisers consists in having retained a word already 
obsolescent if not obsolete in the sense in which it was used 

in the early versions. But the mistake goes much farther 


*apocuvvéw, proskunéd. For an example of the use of the word 
as descriptive of the homage paid to kings, see Xenophon’s Axabasis, 
i., 8, 21. Where Matthew (xv., 25) has this verb, Mark (vii., 25) has 
Jeli down at his feet. 
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back than our time ; for King James’s translators (1611), fail- 
ing to take note of the change which was going on in the 
meaning of the word ‘‘ worship,’’ adopted it from the old 
versions of Wiclif, Tyndale, and Cranmer, instead of using 
the better if not perfect rendering ‘‘ adore’’ of the Rheims - 
version of 1582. ‘That Wiclif meant no more by ‘* worship ”’ 
than we mean by ‘‘ honour’’ appears from his rendering of 
the last part of John xii., 26, ‘‘ If any man serve him, my 
Father will worship him,’’ and Matt. xix., 19, ‘‘ Worship thy 
father and thy mother.’’ So John Fox, in the sixteenth 
century, wrote, ‘‘ This holy image that is man God worship- 
peth.’’ ‘To the present day the Prayer-Book of the English 
church retains in its marriage service these words to be ad- 
dressed by the bridegroom to the bride: ‘‘ With my body I 
thee worship.”’ 

(c, p. 12) The story atthe visit of the Magi to the birthplace 
of Jesus has even less documentary support in the New Testa- 
ment than the account of the virgin-birth, being referred to 
only in the Matthew-Gospel. Apart from this it has its own 
intrinsic difficulties. It seems to assume that celestial phe- 
nomena are so related to the destinies of men that he who is 
skilled in astrological lore may wisely guide his actions by 
the courses of the stars. Such faith the civilised world has 
outgrown. Beyond this it is assumed, as in the story of his 
birth, that Jesus is to become a temporal Messiah, and apart 
from this assumption the story of the visit of the Magi has 
no significance whatever. Moreover, waiving both these 
objections, it is hardly conceivable that the advent of the 
Messiah should be first made known to men of a remote 
country and an alien faith rather than to his own people to 
whom his salvation was first of all to be offered. 

Again, there is the puzzling problem of ‘‘ the star in the 
east,’’ what it was, or was conceived to have been by the 
author of the Gospel narrative. Probably the evangelist had 
no distiaict idea of the nature of the starry phenomenon, 
otherwise his record would have been less obscure upon this 
point. In modern times various astronomical calculations 
have been made with a view to bringing the phenomenon 
under natural law; but none of them have permanently 
given satisfaction to Biblical scholars. ‘The theory first 
broached by Kepler, that what is called a “‘ star’’ was a 
conjunction of the planets Jupiter and Saturn in the year 
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747 A.U.C., or of these two together with Mars in the year 
following, although at first received with much favour, is 
now generally rejected, and no other astronomical theory 
has taken its place; for the alleged testimony of Chinese 
astronomical tables to the appearance of a new evanescent 
star in the -year 750 A.U.C. is not received with implicit con- 
fidence by cautious scientists. There remains a possible 
mythical solution of the problem, according to which the 
whole accoutit is the product of conceptions with regard to 
the coming of the Messiah which may have been derived 
from any of several sources all embracing in some form the 
notion either of a ruling or a guiding star. Although we 
cannot here inquire into the particular nature and value of 
these sources, it is probably in this direction that such satis- 
faction as is possible in so obscure a matter is finally to be 
sought.* 


§4. THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT AND THE 
SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS. 


Matt. tt., 13-78. 


Again the course of events is directed by a dream-angel, 
who warns Joseph to flee into Egypt with the young child 
and its mother, in order to escape the wiles of Herod. The 
flight is successfully accomplished, and so long as the king 
lives they remain in the land which had been the cradle of 
their race (a). 


*The vitality of the germinating power of myth is well exempli- 
fied in the continued growth of the story of the visit of the Magi to 
Bethlehem. Later tradition transformed the Oriental priests into 
three kings—Melchior, Caspar, and Balthasar—descendants of Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet, and representing Europe, Asia, and Africa, the 
three parts of the then known world. Thus the whole earth, and not 
merely the East, was made to pay tribute to the future Messiah, its 
kings prostrating themselves in homage before the universal king. 
Dying they left to posterity their imperishable bones, some of which 
are preserved to the present day as most sacred relics in the Cathe- 
dral of Cologne. These are but a few out of a great mass of accre- 
tions to the simple story of the Gospels, 
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Herod, full of rage because the Magi have disregarded his 
injunction to let him know when they have found the object 
of their search, causes all the male children of Bethlehem 
and the vicinity of the age of two years and under to be put 
to death (4). It is implied that two years had elapsed since 
the first appearance of the star to the Magi. 


NOTES. 


(a, p. 15) The prophetic passage which is said to have been 
‘ fulfilled’? as a result of the residence in Egypt is Hosea 
xi., I. Without mutilation it reads, ‘‘ When Israel was a 
child, then I [Jehovah] loved him, and called my son out of 
Egypt.’’ Israel (¢. e., the people of Israel) and the son of 
God are here, as often elsewhere in the Old Testament, one 
and the same,* there being in the two consecutive members 
of the sentence a sort of poetical parallelism. The passage, 
which is historical in form and not predictive, has reference 
to the deliverance of the Israelites from Egyptian bondage, 
and, as applied to the alleged experience of the child Jesus, 
can have the force only of an illustrative quotation, whatever 
may have been the intention of the evangelist. 

The story of the flight into Egypt is so closely bound up 
with that of the visit of the Magi as to seem like a part of 
one and the same legend, although having a different motive. 
If that was the outcome of a belief on the part of many 
of the Jews at the beginning of the Christian era that sooner 
or later all the nations of the earth would acknowledge 
the sway of the Messiah, this may have sprung from a 
natural tendency, often exemplified in myth-making epochs, 
to represent heroes as having escaped great dangers in their 
youth. 

(4, p. 16) ‘The antecedent probability, derived from the set- 
ting of the story, that the account of the destruction of the 
children of Bethlehem is without historical foundation, is re- 
enforced by the weighty consideration that Herod could 
have had no need to resort to such wholesale slaughter, 
since nothing would have been easier than to send a trusty 
messenger with the strangers and obtain the desired informa- 


* See Ex. iv., 22: ‘And thou shalt say unto Pharaoh, Thus saith 
the Lord, Israel is my son, my firstborn”; and cp. Jer. xxxi., 9. 
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tion with the greatest certainty and dispatch. Moreover, 
Josephus, who has much to say about Herod, knows nothing 
of such an event, neither does any New Testament writer 
excepting Matthew. ‘True, the number of young male child- 
ren in the little hamlet could not have been large, neither 
was Herod a man to refrain from any barbarity to which a 
regard for his personal interest might prompt him ; but some 
other echo of such a bloody deed would have been likely to 
have come down to us than that contained in a single sen- 
tence of a single evangelist. 

With a slight modification of the formula already twice 
used * (then was fulfilled instead of that it might be fujilled), a 
quotation is introduced from Jer. Xxxi., 15, which fitly de- 
scribes the grief of the mothers of Bethlehem whose children 
had been slain by the command of Herod. This citation, 
like the last, has not the form of prediction, but purports to 
describe an historical event. It is really a blending of his- 
tory and poetry. Rachel, the mother of Joseph and Benja- 
min, though long dead, is represented as weeping for the 
loss of those slain during the Chaldean invasion of Palestine, 
which took place in the latter part of the sixth century B.C., 
when many also were carried away captive never to return. 
It may be that the poetical conception goes still farther, and 
that Rachel is meant to represent those of the people of 
Israel who, escaping the worst misfortunes, mourned at 
home both for their dead and those in hopeless exile. 


$5. THE RETURN FROM EGYPT AND THE 
SETTLEMENT AT NAZARETH. 


Matt, it., 19-23. 


Twice more through the warning of dreams (a) is the fort- 
une of the infant Jesus directed. First the death of Herod 
furnishes an occasion for the recall of the Holy Family from 
their sojournin Egypt. Although the statement they are dead 
who sought the young child’s life’ might seem to include others 

Rao. ii., 15. 

lpuyn (psuché or psyché), the word here rendered “‘life,’”’ is quite as 
often used in the derivative sense of ‘‘soul.’”” See Cremer’s Biblico- 
Theological Lexicon, 618-624. 

2 
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with Herod, we may suppose that the use of the plural ¢hey 
is due simply to the fact that the emissaries of Herod, to 
whom the execution of his plot against the life of Jesus had 
been intrusted, were no longer to be feared. Herod is not 
mentioned by name, but only ‘‘ the seekers after’ the life of 
the young child’ are spoken of. 

After the death of Herod the Great his son Archelaus 
ruled not only over Judzea, the southernmost of the three 
districts into which Palestine proper was at this time divided, 
but also over Samaria, the central portion, while another son, 
Herod Antipas, was tetrarch of Galilee in the north, as well 
as of Perzea in the east across the Jordan, and still a third, 
Philip, inherited the rule of the outlying districts of Itureea 
and Trachonitis.*_ Nazareth was a little hill-town situated 
in the southern part of Galilee, about midway between the 
Mediterranean Sea and the river. 

The residence of Joseph in Nazareth is represented by the 
evangelist as having brought about, through the leading of 
Providence, the fulfilment of a prophecy concerning the 
Messiah, that he should be called (7. ¢., according to the 
Hebrew idiom, should de*) a Nazarene. In none of the Old 
Testament prophets (even if we include in this designation, 
as we may, the non-prophetic books of Samuel, Judges, and 
Kings) is there any passage at all resembling Matthew’s 
citation : it therefore seems reasonable to suppose that he 
merely quoted freely what he believed to be the meaning of 
perhaps more than one portion of Scripture (4). 

1 ot Cnrovrtes, 

* This is substantially the statement of Luke iii., 1. Josephus ap- 
pears to include a wider range of territory in the domain of Philip. 
See Ant., xvii., 8, 1 and 11, 4, xviii., 4,6. See also Appendix C. 

*Cp. Matt. v., 9, 19, xxi., 13; Acts viii., 10. This usage is not 
strictly Hebraistic, but is occasionally found in classical Greek. See 
Homer, //., iv., 60, 61. It is also found in a document of uncertain 


date and authorship imbedded in the Sibylline verses and quoted in 
Huidekoper’s Judaism at Rome, 458, verse 140. 
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NOTES. 


(a, p. 17) In verse 22, as before in verse 12, the Revised Ver- 
sion supplies the words of God, warned not being adequate of 
itself to represent the full implication of the Greek word.* 
No other than an angelic warning is thought of, such as has 
been met with in i., 20, ii., 13, 19. Dreamsarenomore spoken 
of in the New Testament excepting once in Matthew xxvii., 
19, where supernatural influence is only vaguely hinted at. 

(6, p. 18) Seeking for possible Old Testament sources of the 
quotation, critics have for the most part fixed upon two sorts 
of passages, one embracing words suggestive of the name 
Nazareth and the other containing supposed hints of the 
humble origin of the Messiah. ‘The fitness of the latter class 
to furnish an explanation of the difficulty rests upon the as- 
sumption that Nazareth was a place of such little repute that 
to be born in it was of itself almost a disgrace ; but there is 
lacking sufficient evidence to prove that the little town was 
so despised above all other parts of Galilee that nowhere else 
so well as here could anticipations of a Messiah of lowly birth 
be realised. All Galilee, with its mixed population, less 
Israelitish than Gentile, was lightly thought of by the in- 
habitants of Judzea ; but only in Johni., 46, where Nathanael 
asks if any good thing can come out of Nazareth, do we find 
any word spoken slightingly of the home of Jesus. It is 
much more probable, then, that stress is meant to be laid by 
the evangelist upon the zame Nazareth, and upon that only. 
Of Old Testament words resembling this name and capable 
of suggesting it the only one worth seriously considering is 
nezer or nazr, meaning branch, in Is. xi., 1: ‘‘ And there 
shall come forth a shoot out of the stock of Jesse, and a 
branch out of his roots shall bear fruit.’’ | The prophet de- 
clares that a time of prosperity is at hand, when a weser of 
Jesse—a second David—shall shepherd his people. With 
this passage in mind, and perhaps also influenced by Jer. 
xxiii. 5, and xxxiii., 15,{ where the same figure of speech is 


* ypnuario9e1s, chrematistheis. Only once again is this verb used 
in the Gospels (Luke ii., 26), and there it is supplemented by tno 
‘roo mvevuaros Tov ayiov, ‘‘ by the Holy Spirit.” 

+The words nezer and Nazareth appear to be etymologically re- 
lated, but why the town was so named is unknown. 

t ‘Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will raise unto 
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used, although the word for ‘“‘branch’’ is different, the 
evangelist declares that Jesus, by living in Nazareth, became 
the zezer whose coming was foretold by the prophet. This 
altogether fanciful mode of reasoning, which seems to us 
little more than a play upon words, although most seriously 
intended by the evangelist, is quite in harmony with the 
rabbinical method of handling the Scriptures.* 


§6. PROLOGUE OF THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 


TO LUKE. 
Luke t., I-4. 


While Matthew’s introduction is thoroughly Hebraistic 
both in matter and form, Luke commences his narrative 
much after the style of the earlier Greek historians. His 
vocabulary, moreover, has here a character of its own, em- 
bracing, as it does, several words found rarely if ever else- 
where in the New Testament, although familiar to writers 
of the classical period. Asa whole this brief prologue is well 
entitled to the praise of being an excellent model of concise 
historical introduction. Moreover, its contents are as import- 
ant asits form is excellent, since here we have both a general 
statement concerning gospel sources, and an announcement 
of the author’s purpose in writing, such as none of the other 


David a righteous branch, and he shall reign as king and deal wisely, 
and shall execute judgment and justice in the land.”’ 

“Tn those days and at that time will I cause a branch of righteous- 
ness to grow up unto David, and he shall execute judgment and 
righteousness in the land.” 

*“Philological play like that of Matt. ii., 23, although probably 
justified by the real derivation of the word Nazareth, would seem 
like a kind of solemn trifling, did we not remember the grounds upon 
which the writer considered even the minutest portions of the Old 
Testament prophecy and of New Testament history as alike under 
the control of one divine Spirit.”,—George T, Ladd’s The Doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture, 1., 448. 
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evangelists have thought of furnishing.’ The example of 
many others, he declares, has stimulated him to write an 
account of the beginnings of Christianity (those things which 
have been accomplished among us) for the satisfaction of one 
whom, as if dedicating.to him his work, he directly addresses 
as most excellent Theophilus (a). 

Luke’s ‘‘ many ’’ is too comprehensive a term to be limited 
to Matthew and Mark, and must be taken as testifying to 
the existence, in his time, of Christian documents in histor- 
ical form beyond the number which have come down to us. 
Without forcing the meaning of the text we cannot assert, 
as some have done, that our ‘‘ apocryphal’’ gospels and 
those considered by the early church “‘ heretical’’ belong to 
the group of writings which the evangelist had in mind. 
All that we are clearly told is that these documents, while 
not emanating from apostles or other eye-witnesses, made 
use of testimony derived from sources of this high order. 
Such conditions would allow of the Mark-Gospel being one 
of the writings referred to, the teachings of the apostle Peter 
having been its source: neither would our present Matthew 
need to be excluded, it being, as we have already seen, only 
indirectly and in part an apostolic work. When the early 
propagators of Christianity whose personal testimony was 
made use of by ‘‘ many’’ writers are spoken of as mzn7zsters 
of the word, the phrase Jogos, or ‘‘ word,’’ in the new and 
special sense attached to it in Christian speech, meant the 
teachings of Jesus and the story of his life. Later, in the 
first sentences of the Johannine Gospel, we find the phrase 
representing a very different circle of ideas, having become 
charged with a metaphysical meaning quite foreign to the 
simple conceptions of the Synoptics. The knowledge which 
the eye-witnesses had from the beginning * was a knowledge 


1 The author of the Fourth Gospel mentions his doctrinal but not 
his historical purpose. See John xx., 31. 
2adn apxns, ap’ archés. Cp. John xv., 27, where Jesus says to his 
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of the public career of Jesus from about the time when they 
severally became his disciples. When Luke says that, pre- 
vious to writing, he has carefully traced up the entire course 
of events, he uses another more general phrase,’ fitted to 
cover the entire period embraced in his history. So far, 
however, as he treats of events lying beyond the range of 
the personal knowledge of the ‘‘ eye-witnesses,’’ as in the 
case of the birth-stories, there is no reason to suppose that 
any other evidence was available than that of popular tradi- 
tion, the accuracy of which might be incapable of verifica- 
tion. The evangelist’s purpose to present facts in their true 
chronological relations is evident from his employment of a 
phrase’* which denotes orderly succession, or at least con- 
tinuity of narration as opposed to a fragmentary treatment 
of his subject.. Even though it should appear that he has 
sometimes been dominated by logical rather than chrono- 
logical considerations, the fact of his historical purpose will 
still remain, however much he may have come short of con- 
sistently carrying out his declared intention. 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 21) Who Theophilus was is purely a matter of conjec- 
ture. Since three times in Acts (xxiii., 26, xxiv., 3, Xxvlii., 


disciples, ‘‘ And ye also bear witness, because ye have been with me 
from the beginning.” In Mark i., 1, the apy?) includes the ministry 
of John the Baptist considered as the forerunner of Jesus. In Acts 
i., 21, 22, the baptism by John is considered the initial fact in the 
public life of Jesus to which a chosen apostle must be able to testify. 
Likewise in Acts x., 37, the whole career of John is looked upon as 
being the beginning of the new dispensation. In Acts xiii, 24, 
John’s ministry is spoken of rather as the antecedent of that of Jesus 
than as a part of it. 

lavobev, andthén. Cp. Acts xxvi., 5, where the word is equivalent 
to “from my youth up” in the preceding verse. 

2° xabeéns, kathéxés, = “in order,’ or, perhaps better, ‘‘continu- 
ously.’’ 
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25) “‘ most excellent,’’ is used like the English ‘‘ your Excel- 
lency,’’ in addressing governors, it would seem not unlikely 
that Theophilus was a man in high station ; but the force of 
this consideration is weakened by the fact that in Acts i., 
1, in addressing the same Theophilus, Luke altogether omits 
the complimentary adjective. The name is possibly a pseu- 
. donyme adopted for the purpose of concealing the identity 
of the one addressed. j 


$7. ANGELIC PROMISE OF THE BIRTH OF 
JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


Luke t., 5-25. 


When the events of this section are placed zz the days of 
flerod, king of Judea, it is meant to confine them within the 
limits of the reign of Herod the Great; but it is only through 
the relation of these events to the birth of Jesus, of which an 
account is given in subsequent sections, that we are able to 
assign them to the latter part of this reign, when, according 
to Matthew, Jesus was born. Luke appears sometimes, as 
here, toinclude under the name Judzea all Palestine’; though 
it is possible that at this time he is thinking of Herod only 
asa ruler of the particular province in which the events which 
he is about to describe took place. David, according to tradi- 
tion,* had divided the priests into twenty-four ‘‘ courses’’ or 
classes, of which the course of Abijah was the eighth.* Each 
course served in the temple for one week twice a year. To 
Zacharias‘ and Elisabeth is ascribed not only a common 
descent from Aaron, the first great high-priest, but also the 
personal merit of steadfast obedience to the divine will, 
by virtue of which faithfulness they were entitled to be 


1 Palestine is not a N. T. word. 

?See 1 Chron. xxiv., 3; 2 Chron, viii,, 14; Neh. xii., 24. 
8 See 1 Chron. xxiv., 10, 

4 Zacharias = the O. T, Zechariah, 
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called righteous before’ [i. e., in the judgment of ] God (a). 
As to their age at this time nothing can be determined. The 
Greek phrase rendered well stricken in years meaus no more 
than ‘‘ advanced in life.’’ Repvoach, in verse 25, applied to 
Elisabeth’s childlessness, represents a Greek word which is 
said to have been originally quite colourless, meaning no- 
thing more than “‘ reputation,’’ ‘‘ what people say of one.”’ 
As the temple was the house of God, to officiate in the 
temple was, in a certain sense, to appear before God. The 
word ? translated emple in verse 9 (in the margin, sanctuary) 
indicates that part of the temple-structure set apart for the 
offering of burnt-incense,* where only the priest entered. 
While he was making the offering, the people remained in 
the outer court engaged in prayer. The angel [or “‘ mes- 
senger’’] of the Lord (6) does not in Luke, as in Matthew, 
appear‘ ‘‘in a dream.’’ The conception is now of a dis- 
tinctly corporeal presence, while the apparition in dreams 
suggests something shadowy, and, though real, less sub- 
stantial. It is the difference between a waking and a sleep- 
ing vision. The supplication of Zacharias (verse 13) is most 
naturally understood of his desire for the birth of a son, the 
rest of the sentence indicating what is to be the answer to his 
prayer. Incalling the child John (Heb., Johanan = to whom 
Jehovah is gracious, or whom Jehovah has graciously given), 
there would be a recognition of God’s favour in removing 


lévartiov, énantion, Cp. LXX., Gen. x., 9, where Nimrod is 
called a mighty hunter before (enantion) the Lord. The phrase de- 
notes superiority. If in the judgment of God one is great, he must 
be great indeed. 

2 vaos, naos. 

3 Directions for the construction of the altar and the burning of 
incense are found in Ex. xxx., I ff.; also for the preparation of 
the incense in verses 34-38 of the same chapter. Cp. Ex. xxxvii., 
25-29. 

4Luke’s expression is opIy, was seen; Matthew's, patverat, ap- 
pears. Our translators do not recognise the difference, 
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from them the misfortune of childlessness and thereby giving 
them joy and gladness. Although many would rejoice at hes 
birth, it is not for this that Zacharias is represented as pray- 
ing. Jn the sight of (verse 10)' is equivalent to before in 
verse 6.2 To drink no wine or strong drink was required of 
the Nazarite who had made a vow to “‘ separate himself unto 
the Lord.’’* Itis implied that John is to be a Nazarite from 
birth and through his whole life, like Samson * and Samuel,’ 
although no mention is made of the other rule of the Nazarite 
life which forbade the cutting of the hair. It is predicted 
of John that he will be a moral reformer, leading back many 
of his countrymen to the worship and service of Jehovah, 
from which they have departed. This is to be done as a 
preparation for the bringing in of the Messiah’s kingdom ; 
for although /zs in verse 17 refers grammatically to the Lord 
their God in the preceding verse, in the writer’s thought it is 
the Messianic representative of Jehovah of whom John is to 
be the precursor. In the prophetic language of the first part 
of Is. xl., portions of which are quoted in Mark i. and Luke 
iii., as applicable to John, only some manifestation of the 
power of Jehovah is thought of, and not His personal appear- 
ing. ‘The mission of John is to be executed zx the spirit and 
power of Elijah ; that is to say, he will be a second Elijah (¢). 

The most prominent literary characteristic of this section 
is the marked Hebrew tinge both of thought and expression, 
which distinguishes it strikingly from the Prologue. The 
historical elements which it furnishes prove, upon examina- 
tion, to have little value for the fixing of the exact date of 

lgvantov, énopion. 

2See Note 1, page 24. In verse 17 the context requires év@710v 
avrod to be rendered before him (R. V. before his face) in a local 
sense, the conception being of a herald preparing the way for the 
advent of royalty. 

$Num. vi., 2 ff. Cp. Judg. xiii., 5, 7. 

4Judg. xiii., 6. 

Sy Sam. i., If, 
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the birth of John, since adequate information is wanting as 
to the time of the service of the course of Abijah here referred 
to. How much of historical verity there is in the account 
it is not easy to determine. The birth of a child to pre- 
viously childless parents somewhat advanced in years, how- 
ever unusual, is not incredible: but this part of the story 
(including the prediction of the angel) bears such a close re- 
semblance to the account of the birth of a child to Abraham 
and Sarah in their old age (Gen. xvii., 16 ff., xviii., 10 ff. 
Cp. Rom. iv., 19) that an imitation of this account in early 
Christian legend is easily imaginable. ‘The asking for a sign 
(verse 18) is also conceived in the spirit of the mythical ele- 
ment of the early Hebrew historiography. Cp. Gen. xv., 
8. The relation which the ministry of Jesus was believed to 
have sustained to that of the Baptist was-so vital that, given 
- the story of the miraculous birth of the former, the growth 
of an additional legend concerning his forerunner would be 
nothing unnatural. Luke’s later writing and more careful 
research have preserved to us a Christian mythology going 
back of that of Matthew in its subject, and also, as will 
presently appear, much richer in its development than the 
simple story of the First Gospel. 


NOTES. 


(a, p. 24) In Matt. i., 19, if Joseph is called ‘‘ ighteous’’ * 
because of his refraining from invoking the penalty of the law 
upon his betrothed for her supposed unfaithfulness, such for- 
bearance is at least considered especially becoming to “a 
righteous man.’’ Cp. Gen. vii., 1. Here there is no thought 
of the righteousness of the Pauline theology, but rather of 
“the righteousness which is of the law,’’ which the apostle 
(Rom. x., 5, 6) contrasts with ‘‘ the righteousness which is 
of faith.’? Compare the phraseology of Phil. iii., 6, “‘ as 
touching the righteousness which is in the law, found blame- 
esas 


* §ina10S, dikaios, 
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(6, p. 24) Angels were conceived by the Hebrews as mani- 
festing themselves in human form. Under circumstances 
similar to those which lie at the foundation of the present nar- 
rative (see Judg. xiii., 2 ff.), ‘‘ the angel of the Lord’’ appears 
unto the wife of Manoah and promises her a son (Samson); 
whereupon she goes and tells her husband that ‘‘ a man of 
God,’’ whose countenance was ‘“‘like the countenance of the 
angel of God, very terrible,’’ had come to her and assured her 
of the birth of ason. ‘Throughout the chapter ‘‘ the man of 
God,”’ “‘ the angel of God,’’ ‘‘the angel of the Lord,’’ and 
‘‘the man,’’ are used interchangeably, ‘‘ angel of the Lord’’ 

reponderating. At the very last (verse 22) the angel is 
identified with God Himself. In Dan. ix., 21, the angel Ga- 
briel is spoken of as ‘‘ the man Gabriel’’; and the word Ga- 
briel means ‘‘ strong-man god,’’ or ‘‘ hero-god."’ Angels 
appear not to have been known by name among the Jews 
prior to the time of the exile, neither were they conceived of 
as being of different ranks. Gabriel, who here (verse 19) 
speaks of himself as standing zz the presence of God, that 
is, ministering near His throne and so being a messenger of 
the highest rank, was not the only one having this high 
privilege. In Tobit xii., 15, Raphael proclaims himself to 
be ‘‘ one of,the seven holy angels, which present the prayers 
of the saints, and which go in and out before the glory of 
the Holy One.’’ Some reckoned only four of these high- 
est angels, or ‘‘ archangels,’’ stationing one at each of the 
four sides of the throne of God. 

(¢, p. 25) Mal. iv., 5, 6, had led the Jews to look for a second 
coming of Elijah before the advent of the Messiah, and it is 
this passage * which furnished the foundation for verse 17. 
While the Old Testament original appears to be a prediction 
of the establishment of domestic harmony in the time which 
the prophet has in mind, Luke so alters the phraseology as 
to mutilate this thought and to introduce the additional idea 
of a moral renovation of the faithless portion of the people 
of Israel, thus emphasising by repetition the thought of the 
preceding verse. 


* “ Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet before the great and 
terrible day of the Lord come. And he shall turn the heart of the 
fathers to the children, and the heart of the children to their fathers ; 
lest I come and smite the earth with a curse.’’—Cp. Kcclus. xlviii., 10, 
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§ 8. PROPHETIC ANNOUNCEMENT TORMiAI 
OF THE VIRGIN-BIRTH OF JESUS. 


Luke t., 26-38. 


Instead of the brief angelic communication to Joseph con- 
tained in Matthew’s account of the birth of Jesus (§ 2), 
Luke, in this section, reports a much earlier and much fuller 
annunciation to Mary, who is represented as consenting in 
advance to become the subject of the miracle. Here, as in 
the preceding annunciation to Zacharias, the messenger is no 
longer a dream, but the angel Gabriel. Bringing together 
verses 24, 26, and 36, the inference may be drawn that the 
difference between the ages of John and Jesus was about six 
months. From Matt. ii., 1, the impression is derived that 
Joseph and Mary were inhabitants of Bethlehem in Judza, 
while Luke makes Nazareth’ in Galilee their home and only 
brings them to Bethlehem upon a visit just before the birth 
of Jesus. See Luke ii., 1-7. The salutation of the angel 
(verse 28) is the common Greek chaire, ‘‘ rejoice,’’ of which 
the old English ‘‘ hail’’ is usually an approximate equival- 
ent.2. In verses 32 and 35 it is better that Son of the Most 
High and Son of God* should stand without the prefixed 
definite article, which is lacking in the original. In what 
sense the promised child is to be ‘‘ Son of the Most High” 
is indicated in what immediately follows. His sonship will 
consist in his being the anointed king of the Jewish people. 

1 There is MS. authority for the forms Nazaret and Nazara. 

9“ Fail, favoured one,” would be a more forcible as well as a more 
exact rendering of yaipe u“exapirwuévy than that of the A. V. and 
the R. V. The participle is explained by evpes yap xapw (for 
thou hast found favour) x. r. A. in verse 30. ‘The last clause of the 
verse may be a part of the salutation, in which case ‘‘ de”? and not 
“7s”? must be supplied. Cp. Rom. xv., 33. 

®In the Apology of Aristides (between A.D. 117 and 138) these desig- 
nations are combined into ‘‘Son of God Most High.” 
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In John i., 49, there is confirmation of this in the words of 
Nathanael addressed to Jesus himself: ‘‘ Rabbi, thou art the 
Son of God ; thou art King of Israel.’’ So in Matt. xvi., 
16, ‘Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God,” and in xxvi., 63, the high-priest 
adjures Jesus to tell him whether he is ‘‘ the Christ, the Son 
of God.’’ “ven the language ascribed to demoniacs is in 
harmony with this usage (see Luke iv., 41). In Ps. i1., 7, 
Jehovah is represented as saying to the anointed king of 
Israel, ‘‘ Thou art my son: this day [7. e., apparently, on 
the day of his establishment upon the throne] have I be- 
gotten thee’’; and three times in the New Testament * this 
passage is made to apply to Jesus, although those quoting it 
do not take it in its original sense but give to it a mystical 
meaning. ‘The language of the angel is a plain prediction 
of the temporal Messiahship of Jesus. Cp. Matt. i., 21. In 
verse 35, as in Matt. i., 18, 20, there is, in the Greek, no 
article before ‘‘ Holy Spirit,’’ and, although the special in- 
fluence of the Deity is implied, there is no conception of the 
‘Spirit’? as a distinct personality (a). Here the divine 
origin of Jesus and not his Messianic dignity is given as the 
reason for his being called ‘‘ Son of God.”’ 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 29) ‘‘ Holy Spirit’? throughout the Synoptics is 
equivalent to ‘‘ the spirit of God,’’ or ‘‘ the Divine Spirit,” 
spoken of here in verse 35 as ‘‘ the power of the Most High.” 
Never has the Hebrew mind been able to accept the idea of a 
division of personality in the Divine nature, neither had the 
conception of a personal Holy Spirit been developed in the 
Christian church at the time of the writing of our Gospels. 
It is not to be lost sight of that we have here to deal with 
_ ideas held by men who were Jews before they were Christians. 


1 Acts, xili., 33; Heb. 1., 5, V.) 5 
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$9. MARY’S VISIT TO ELISABETH. 
Luke t., 39-56. 


Mary, having been informed by Gabriel (verse 36) of the 
prospective birth of a son to Elisabeth, departs from her 
home in Galilee and journeys southward to pay a visit to her 
kinswoman. ‘The unborn John leaps for joy at the coming 
of her who is to be the mother of the Messiah. Elisabeth, 
speaking under the influence of the Divine Spirit, testifies to 
this, and, as if aware of what has been said to Mary by the 
angel, affirms its certain fulfilment. She even speaks of 
Mary as the mother of my Lord, thus recognising the Messiah- 
ship of the unborn Jesus and (verse 43) finding in her young 
kinswoman one who by this visit honours her beyond her 
desert. ‘Then Mary pours out her soul in a lofty strain of 
thanksgiving (verses 46-55). This song,’ from the word 
with which it begins in the Latin Vulgate version, is known 
throughout the Christian church as the “« Magnificat.” * 
Both thought and phraseology are derived from Old Testa- 
ment sources. The opening verses and the spirit of the 
whole are closely related to the song of Haunah in the 
second chapter of the first book of Samuel. Under similar 
circumstances Hannah thanked God for giving unto His 
handmaid a man-child and so shutting the mouths of scoffers. 
The first words both of Hannah and of Mary are words of 
thankfulness mingled with exultation.* Between soul *® and 


1A division into four strophes or stanzas has been suggested, as 
follows: (1) 46-48, (2) 49, 50, (3) 51-53, (4) 54, 55- 

2The Magnificat forms a part of every vesper service in the church 
of Rome, where it has probably been in use for nearly if not quite 
fourteen centuries. It is also used in the worship of the Anglican 
and Lutheran churches. 

8 Westcott and Hort make half the matter direct quotation. 

4A like feeling of gratitude finds similar expression in the first 
part of Ps, xxxiv. 


5 puxy. 
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spirit ' no distinction is here to be drawn, the variation being 
simply rhetorical and in the interest of poetic parallelism.’ 
lath rejoiced in God my saviour is parallelled by 1 Sam. i., 1, 
“I rejoice in thy salvation,’’ and Ps. xxxv., 9, ‘‘ And my 
soul shall be joyful in-the Lord, it shall rejoice in His salva- 
tion.’’*° The salvation in which Mary and Hannah rejoiced 
was the deliverance from childlessness, which state Mary 
speaks of as an “‘ humiliation.’’* Exultation was to take 
the place of abasement, Mary declaring that henceforth all 
generations would consider her most fortunate in having 
been thus chosen to be thé mother of the Messiah. In say- 
ing that the Lord had done to her great things, Mary but 
echoes the language of Ps. Ixxi., 19: ‘‘ Thou [God] who 
hast done great things.’’ So holy zs his name reproduces a 
part of Ps. cxi., 9: “‘ Holy and reverend is his name.”’ 


ro, BIRTH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
Luke t., 57-80. 


To the legends of prophetic annunciation (§§ 7, 8) Luke 
now adds legends with regard to the birth of John and Jesus. 
The child of Zacharias and Elisabeth is made an heir of the 
covenant established between Jehovah and the patriarch 
Abraham by submission to the rite prescribed in Gen. xvii., 
g-14. At the same time he receives a name, according to 
custom,—the name predicted by the angel in verse 13. 
When it is said that Zacharias, filled with the Holy Spirit, 
as Elisabeth had been on the occasion of the visit of Mary, 


I rvEevau. 

2“ Ffeart”’ is used in place of both words in 1 Sam. i., 1. 

®°To magnify (i. e., praise] the Lord is a form of expression occur- 
ring elsewhere only in Acts x., 46. 

4rameivwous, tapeindsis (A. V. and R. V., dow estate): not found 
elsewhere in the N. T. in this exact sense. 
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prophesied, the foretelling of future events is not alone indi- 
cated (a). His words (verses 68-79) constitute a song of 
praise ending in a prediction of the grandeur of the mission 
of the new-born child.’ It is the ‘‘ Benedictus’’ of the 
Christian church, so named from its first word in the Latin 
Vulgate version.* No passage in the Gospels is more thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of the Messianic hope than 
this. Zacharias blesses the Lord for a salvation which the 
delusive eagerness of his hope sees already accomplished— 
salvation from our enemies and from the hand of all that hate 
us.* ‘This hope had been fed upon the promise which Je- 
hovah made to Abraham, ‘‘ thy seed shall possess the gate of 
his enemies,’ * of which Luke’s 74th verse is an echo. 
While the moral character of the Messianic kingdom is also 
plainly indicated here (verse 7 5) as elsewhere, national liberty 
is invariably thought of as the antecedent condition of that 
service of God without fear, in holiness and righteousness, 
which is to constitute the crowning glory of the national life 
under the reign of the Son of David. Yet in verse 77 the 
remission of their sins has not primarily an ethical meaning, 
since the thought is first of all of release from that national 
degradation which was conceived to be the penalty of the 
people’s wrong-doing® ; and the way of peace (verse 79) in 
which their feet are to be guided is more an earthly than a 
heavenly peace. 


1'The song is divisible into five strophes, as follows : (1) 68-69, (2) 
70-72, (3) 73-75; (4) 76, 77, (5) 78, 79. 

2 Praised” is a closer rendering of evAoyyros than blessed. The 
Hebrew word of which it is the Septuagint equivalent means primarily 
“to bend the knee” as in worship. See Ps. xcv., 6 (LXX., xciv.), 
ciii., 1, 2 (LXX., cii.), civ., 1 (UXX., citi.). 

’Cp. Ps. xviii., 17, cvi., Io. 

4Gen. xxii., 17. 

SIt follows that there is no ground for the opinion of Hilgenfeld 
that this passage was written in the interest of the Pauline doctrine of 
justification by faith. 
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Only a single verse (76) is predictive of a future event.’ 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 32) The verb prdphéteud* originally signified to speak 
for, and the prophétés + or Prophet was one who declared the 
will ofa higher power. In the early classical writers the words 
are commonly used in these senses. In the later language 
these meanings were considerably modified, especially in the 
New Testament writings. The Old Testament prophet, in 
his inspired utterances, was sometimes a stern rebuker of the 
sins of the nation and of its rulers, sometimes the herald of. 
“a good time coming’’ (see Ezek. xxxvii.). The prophe- 
sying of Zacharias, like that spoken of in the Pauline epistles 
(see especially 1 Cor. xii.—-xiv.), is chiefly distinguished from 
common speech by its ecstatic tone. 


1The restriction of the English word “ prophesy ”’ to the foretelling 
of the future is of recent date. In the colonial days of New England 
to prophesy was only to speak upon some lofty theme, and every 
preacher was a prophet. This is well illustrated in the following 
passage from Felt’s Eccl. Hist. of New England, i., 162: 

“The Plymouth church and their guests, as the highest expression 
of their fellowship, partake of the sacrament. ‘In the afternoon Mr. 
Roger Williams, according to their custom, proposed a question, to 
which the pastor, Mr. Smith, spake briefly; then Mr. Williams 
prophesied, and after the governor of Plymouth spake to the ques- 
tion ; after him the elder ; then some two or three more of the con- 
gregation ; then the elder (according to Acts xiii., 14, 15) desired the 
governor of Massachusetts and Mr. Wilson [visitors] to speak to it, 
which they did.’ ”’ 

If it is intended in this passage to make any distinction between 
“‘prophesying ” and ‘‘speaking,” which is very doubtful, the differ- 
ence cannot be so great as to suggest that Mr. Williams, under the 
influence of a special inspiration from above, foretold something 
which was yet to come to pass. 

* TpOPNTtEevo. + TpopyHrtns. 


3 
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$11. SECOND ACCOUNT OF THE BIRTH OF JESUS; 
ANGELIC ANNOUNCEMENT TO SHEPHERDS. 


Luke ut., 1-20. 


By the expression 7 those days reference is made quite in- 
definitely to the time of the events described in the preceding 
chapter. It is affirmed that about this time the Roman 
emperor by an official decree ordered a registration of the 
whole empire (a). Such registrations or enrolments, when 
made in the provinces, were not simply for the purpose of de- 
termining the number of the people, but were part of a sys- 
tem of taxation. ‘Therefore, although the phrase ’ employed 
by Luke does not suggest a record of property as well as of 
persons, historical considerations partly justify the rendering 
of the Authorised Version, which reads ‘‘ taxed’’ instead of 
enrolled. 

There is some ambiguity in the wording of the parentheti- 
cal second verse, it being not altogether clear whether more 
than one enrolment by Quirinius is implied or whether Luke 
means to say that an enrolment was made in Palestine for 
the first time when Quirinius was governor. As a matter of 
fact, history knows of but one tax-census during the gov- 
ernorship of Quirinius. Since, according to Josephus, this 
one enrolment was made in A.D. 7, several years after the 
death of that Herod in whose reign Jesus is said to have been 
born (see Matt. ii., 1 ff. and cp. Luke i., 5), it is probable 
that there is confusion in Luke’s chronology, —unless, indeed, 
which is altogether improbable, he was aware of a census 
concerning which all other writers are silent (6). When itis 
said (verse 3) that everybody went to /zs own city to enrol him- 
self, some place near the residence of each one would natur- 
ally be understood, were it not for the statement immediately 
following, that Joseph went for his enrolment from Galilee 


\ dnoypapecsar, apdgraphesthat. 
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where he lived to Bethlehem in Judea, because he’ was de- 
scended from King David, whose home had been in Bethle- 
hem.’ It is implied that it was necessary for Mary, his 
betrothed,’ to accompany him and be enrolled in person ; 
but the necessity for this does not appear from any know- 
ledge which we have of the Roman manner of conducting 
such a census (¢). 

Since the season of pasturage in Judzea was between March 
and November, shepherds would not be watching their flocks 
by night (verse 8) at the time which the Christian world as- 
signs for the birth of Jesus—December 25th. What the angel 
announces to the shepherds (verses ro, 11) is in perfect har- 
mony with the promise made to Mary ini., 31-33: the birth 
of a child is proclaimed who, as God’s anointed king, shall 
bring joy and safety to al/ the people of Israel. ‘The legend is 
altogether Jewish and national, embracing no conception of 
the coming of a spiritual world-saviour. ‘The poetical con- 
ception of a choir of angels, while adding much to the beauty 
of the legend, tends to confirm the impression made by pre-. 
vious portions of the Synoptic narrative, that we are not yet 
standing upon firm historical ground (@). 


NOTES. 


(a, p. 34) ‘The common translation, a// the world, is mislead- 
ing. The Greek hardly admits of a literal rendering, but, as 
here used, its meaning would be conveyed with sufficient ac- 
curacy by the word ‘‘ everybody.’’* The Greeks first spoke 


1The Sinaitic palimpsest reads ‘‘because they were both of the 
house of David.”’ 

2See 1 Sam. xvii., 12. 

% According to the text of the Sinaitic palimpsest, and four manu- 
scripts of the Itala, Mary was already his wife. 

_ *The Syriac Sinaitic palimpsest reads “all the land,” which limits 
the enrolment to Syria. Although the Greek canuot be thus limited 
in its application, the Syriac reading does give colour to the conject- 
ure of some of the commentators that this census was confined to 
Palestine. 
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of their land, in distinction from the lands occupied by those 
whom they termed barbarians, as hé otkounréené,* ‘the in- 
habited (world),’’ the expression here used by Luke,—and 
when Rome became mistress of the larger part of the then 
known world she assumed to herself the title. 

(6, p. 34) Since Archelaus succeeded his father Herod the 
Great asruler of Juda in B.C. 4, it follows that Jesus was born 
at least four years and possibly five or six before the begin- 
ning of the Christian era.t When Archelaus was deposed 
by Roman authority in A.D. 6, Quirinius was appointed 
imperial legate. If he commenced his enrolment imme- 
diately upon his arrival in Judeea, Jesus would be at that 
time from ten to twelve years of age. Various attempts 
have been made to establish upon historical data the fact 
of an earlier census than the one mentioned by Josephus ; 
but all such efforts have proved fruitless. But not only is all 
profane history silent with regard to such an enrolment, it is 
not credible that the Roman government should have at- 
tempted the taxation of the inhabitants of Palestine during 
the reign of one of the native kings. Until after the time of 
Archelaus Rome only exercised what at the present day 
would be called a ‘‘ protectorate’’ over the domain of the 
Herods. ‘his prerogative did not carry with it the right to 
tax the people thus recognised as friends and allies. Judzea 
at this time was no more subject to Rome than the Egypt of 
to-day is to England. Neither Quirinius nor any other 
Roman official could have instituted a census of Judeea with 
a view to the levying of taxes prior to its becoming a Roman 
province (A.D. 12), even though at times contributions of 
money had been demanded of Herod in consideration of his 


* fotxovusyn. From this phrase we have the word ‘‘ cecumenical,” 
as applied to councils embracing delegates from all parts of the world 
where the church has obtained a foothold. 

+ Reckoning from the supposed time of the birth of Christ was first 
introduced by Dionysius the Little in the early part of the sixth cent- 
ury. Theinaccuracy of his computation makes necessary the para- 
doxical statement that Jesus was born from four to six years before 
Christ. The Dionysian calendar, although early introduced into 
southern Europe, does not appear in English history until the latter 
part of the seventh century, and not until eight centuries later had 
it come into general use throughout Christendom. 
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- indebtedness to Roman power for the stability of his throne. 
No alternative then remains but to acknowledge the inac- 
curacy of Luke’s account. Should it be thought that Luke’s 
error may have been only in associating the enrolment in 
question with Quirinius, and that the general registry or- 
dered by Augustus in B.c. 6 was the one which was in pro- 
gress at the time of the birth of Jesus, it is to be remembered 
that all the enrolments made under this emperor, namely, in 
26 and 6 B.c. and 14 A.D., were of Roman citizens only. 

(c, p. 35) Several considerations tend to excite doubt as to 
the actual occurrence of this event. Then, asnowin ourown 
country, real estate was assessed where it was situated. So 
far from there being any intimation that either Joseph or 
Mary possessed such property in the village of Bethlehem, 
and so needed to go there on that account, quite another 
reason is given for their journey thither. If the levying of 
a poll-tax is to be thought of, then the registration would 
need to be made at the tax-office nearest the home of the in- 
dividual—which in this case certainly would not have been 
Bethlehem. Supposing that under ordinary circumstances 
Mary would have been required to register in Bethlehem, 
the immediate prospect of becoming a mother would have 
been a sufficient reason for her not taking the journey at this 
precise time. Moreover, even if the difficulty of bringing 
the birth of Jesus into any near chronological relation with 
the enrolment of Quirinius could be overcome, (which could 
be done only by discrediting the statement of Matthew that 
Jesus was born “‘in the days of Herod the king,’’) there 
would remain the inconceivability that, after the deposition 
of Archelaus, when Judzea and Samaria were constituted a 
Roman province, a dweller in Galilee, which was not a part 
of this province, should be under the necessity of registering 
in the territory of a ruler to whom he owed no allegiance. 
A general consideration of some importance is this. The 
Roman authorities, aware of the existence of an intensely 
patriotic feeling among the great mass of the people of 
Palestine, carefully avoided unnecessary causes of irrita- 
tion in their administration of the affairs of the province. 
‘Such an unnecessary annoyance a demand like that im- 
plied in Luke’s account unquestionably would have been. 
If Joseph and Mary were under the necessity of taking a 
three-days’ journey from Nazareth to Bethlehem in order to 
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register themselves in the little village where his ancestor 
David had been born a thousand years before, it can easily 
be conceived what a turmoil there would have been through- 
out the land when almost countless numbers were thus com- 
pelled to leave their homes and travel, many of them long 
distances, on an errand so distasteful. But that which would 
seem to have been both unnecessary and undesirable was 
also practically impossible; for, especially among the crowded 
population of Galilee, a large part of which was of mixed 
and uncertain race, few could have been able to determine 
the place of the original settlement of their tribe or their 
family. Even in Judea and Samaria the difficulty would 
have been as real if not as great. 

(d, p. 35) The historicity of the narrative depends not only 
upon its being a correct statement of the circumstances attend- 
ing the birth of Jesus but also upon its being consistent with 
subsequent events. Since Jesus did not become king of 
Judeea, no divine messenger can have predicted that he 
would. The angelic annunciation is followed by none of 
the natural consequences of such a supernatural communica- 
tion. ‘The shepherds are said to have reported to others the 
strange story of the birth of the Messiah, but the Messianic 
drama ends with this first act. Even Mary only revolves 
these things in her mind, as though not understanding their 
full meaning, although they came as the fulfilment of the 
angelic prophecy that she should give birth to the Messiah. 
So when the Messianic prophecy is again repeated by Simeon 
(see the next section), both Joseph and Mary, notwithstand- 
ing all that has been said to have preceded, wonder (verse 33) 
at the prediction that their son is to be the glory of Israel. 
Again, when, more than thirty years later, the Messiahship 
of Jesus is affirmed by one of his most intimate disciples who 
had been with him from the beginning of his public ministry 
(see Matt. xvi., 16), it is not on the strength of the birth- 
story of the Gospels. 

In attempting to trace to their real source the scattered 
rays which seem to shine upon us from the cradle of Jesus, 
we meet at the outset with that form of the Messianic hope 
which looks first to the race of David and next to the place 
of his birth for the appearance of ‘‘ the dayspring from on 
high”? (Luke i, 78). When in early Jewish-Christian 
thought Jesus had come to be accepted as the promised 
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Messiah, it was a matter of importance to discover how the 
Galilean teacher fulfilled the conditions not only of Davidic 
descent but also of birth in Bethlehem. If Jesus was the 
Messiah, he must have been born in the city of David, 
although Galilee was well. known to have been his home in 
later years. Matthew and Luke agree as to Bethlehem hav- 
ing been the place of his birth ; but while the former knows 
nothing of a-residence in Galilee until the return from the 
sojourn in Egypt, and seems to consider Bethlehem the home 
of Joseph and Mary, Luke plainly makes the father and 
mother of Jesus to have belonged to Nazareth from the be- 
ginning. ‘The agreement of the two writers as to the bare 
fact of the birth in Bethlehem is a matter of small importance, 
considering that both were reporting popular tradition, which 
upon this point admitted of no variation. Neither does the 
story of the Judzean birth receive any valuable support from 
uniform later tradition, of which the accounts of Matthew 
and Luke, for aught we know, may have been the chief if 
not the only source. 

Tradition had two principal elements upon which to work 
and which there was an intellectual necessity for combining 
into one harmonious whole, the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem and 
his life at Nazareth. Only two conceivable ways were open, 
one, to make Joseph and Mary true Bethlehemites, who only 
took up their residence in Nazareth after the birth of their 
first child, and the other, to think of his Nazarene parents 
as making a visit to Bethlehem just before his birth. One 
outward historical fact, that of the Galilean home, and one 
long-cherished national belief, that the nation’s deliverer 
must come from Bethlehem, thus combined, under the 
moulding influence of the creative fancy, to give us an early 
Christian poetry rivalling in beauty if not in richness the 
mythologies of India and Greece.* ‘‘ Christianity,’’ writes 
Dr. Frederic Henry Hedge,f ‘‘ like every other religion, 
has its mythology,—a mythology so intertwined with the 
veritable facts of its early history, so braided and welded 


* Since there was and still is near Nazareth a small village called 
’ Bethlehem, it is not impossible that Jesus was born in this hamlet and 
that this circumstance helped on the formation of the later legend, 
the two Bethlehems being confounded, 
t Ways of the Spirit, 319. 
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with its first beginnings, that history and myth are not 
always distinguishable the one from the other. Every his- 
toric religion, that has won for itself a conspicuous place in 
the world’s history, has evolved from a core of fact a nimbus 
of legendary matter which critics cannot always separate, 
and which the popular faith does not seek to separate, from 
the solid parts of the system.’ * 


§ 12. THE CIRCUMCISION ; THE PRESENTATION 
IN THE TEMPLE. 


Luke tt., 21-39. 


The parents of Jesus are represented as complying with all 
the requirements of the Mosaic law at the time of the birth 
of their son. First, by the fulfilment of the conditions de- 
tailed in Gen. xvii., the child himself is made as it were a 
party to the covenant which the Lord established with Abra- 
ham. Then, on her own part, the mother, in obedience to 
the law of Lev. xii., goes to the temple in Jerusalem forty 
days after the birth, and out of her scanty means offers the 
sacrifice appointed for the poor." The actual poverty of the 
parents of Jesus can hardly be considered as well established 
on the strength of the meagre evidence furnished by this 
passage so closely connected with material of doubtful his- 
torical value. The transition in this section from poetry to 
history is not clearly defined. Following the mythical birth- 
stories we have that which may be in part historical but 

* Although the words “myth” and “legend” are often used inter- 
changeably, they are not exact synonymes. A legend, as distin- 
guished from a myth, is an unhistorical narrative evolved from an 
historical fact, while a genuine myth is a purely ideal creation. Few 
writers, however, are careful to observe this distinction, A myth 
may be either the poetical embodiment of an idea or the product of 
the fancy working upon an historical model and creating an unreal 
historical parallel. 

1 Lev. xii., 8: “If her means suffice not for a lamb, then she shall 
take two turtle-doves, or two young pigeons.’’ 
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which can hardly be looked upon as free from legendary 
additions (a). ‘The language ascribed to Simeon, as well as 
that descriptive of the man, abounds in distinctively Jewish 
forms of thought and expression, although the latter are not 
unmingled with phrases which are classical as well as Bibli- 
cal.! Thus a Greek might have been called, in the language 
of Plato as well as of the Bible, ‘‘ righteous and devout,”’ 
but only a Jew would look for ‘‘ the consolation of Israel ”’ 
and the coming of ‘‘ the Lord’s Christ’? and ‘‘ the redemp- 
tion of Jerusalem.’’ The evangelist was here, as in what 
has gone before, evidently drawing upon material derived, 
though probably indirectly, from Jewish sources. 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 41) The spirit of Messianic prophecy still pervades 
the narrative and gives to it in its details an air of unreality. 
Simeon and Anna may be real characters and not, as some 
have supposed, mere representative types of those who long- 
ingly waited for the coming of the Messiah, and they may 
have been present in the temple and congratulated Joseph 
and Mary upon the birth of a son who, they hoped, might 
prove to be the promised national deliverer ; but it must be 
to the later Christian belief in the Messiahship of Jesus and 
to a knowledge of his actual career that we owe the exact 
form iu which the narrative has come down to us. The 34th 
and 35th verses, addressed by Simeon to Mary, especially 
indicate an acquaintance with the history of Jesus, —with the 
manner in which he was received by his countrymen, ac- 
cepted by some and rejected by others,—and with his tragic 


1 The Greek of the N. T. is the common spoken Greek of the writers’ 
time, modified by an acquaintance with the language of the Septua- 
gint. H. A.A. Kennedy has shown, in his Sources of New Testament 
Greek, that of the 4829 words of the N. T. about eighty per cent. were 
in use at least as early as the time of Aristotle. Of the remaining 
twenty per cent. one-third, or about seven per cent. of the whole 
number of words, are found in the Septuagint, and the rest in Plu- 
tarch, Polybius, and Philo. The direct dependence of the N. T, writers 
upon the |XX. has hitherto been much overrated, 
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death. ‘That all this should have been foreseen by Simeon 
is not only incredible in itself, but its expression harmonises 
ill with the jubilant strains of verses 29-32. 


§ 13. THE BOY JESUS WITH THE JEWISH 
DOCTORS. 


Luke ti., go-52. 


Of the three great national festivals of the Jewish people 
the passover was the most important, celebrating, as it did, 
their deliverance from Egyptian slavery.’ With it was con- 
nected the feast of unleavened bread, perhaps a Canaanitish 
festival adopted by the Israelites from the conquered people.’ 
Since, after visiting the temple, each little group of relatives 
or friends, being assembled for the customary social meal, 

partook together of their paschal lamb, which had been 
- butchered for them by a priest in the court of the temple, the 
passover supper came to be the most important part of the 
festival, so that it was not unnatural to speak of eating 
rather than of keeping or celebrating the passover.’* 

Since those living at long distances from Jerusalem were 
not required by law to attend the passover feast every year, 
that the parents of Jesus did so is some indication that their 
piety was of an especially earnest type." Among the Jews 

1 Deut. xvi., 1: ‘‘Observe the month of Abib, and keep the pass- 
over unto the Lord thy God: for in the month of Abib the Lord thy 
God brought thee forth out of Egypt by night.” 

2See Ex. xiii., 3, 4, xxxiv., 18. In verse 41 two uncials (one of 
them the codex Bez), three MSS. of the Itala, and the Sinaitic 
palimpsest, have the reading ‘‘the feast of unleavened bread of the 
passover.”’ 

3Luke xxii., 15: ‘‘ With desire [7. ¢., earnestly] I have desired to 
eat this passover with you.” 

4In verse 42, instead of the not very clear expression after the cus- 
tom of the feast, the Arabic Diatessaron of Tatian has “after their 
custom to the feast,” and the Sinaitic palimpsest ‘‘ as was their wont 
to the feast,”’ 
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religious training commenced at a very early age.’ Certain 
religious obligations were imposed even upon children, and 
all the commandments of the law became binding upon 
one as soon as he arrived at the age of puberty.” We may 
reasonably infer from Jesus being taken to the feast by his 
parents upon the occasion here mentioned that he was now 
looked upon by them as no longer a mere child, although 
parental anxiety still continued to watch over him. ‘That 
he should be able at the age of twelve to converse with the 
doctors of the law and that his questions should be welcomed 
and answered by them is nothing strange ; for Josephus 
says of himself,‘ ‘‘ When I was still a child, about fourteen 
years of age, I was praised by all on account of my love of 
learning, the chief priests and the leading men of the city 
constantly coming together in order to get from me more 
accurate information concerning points of law’’; and there 
is even a tradition that once a young man of sixteen was 
made president of a law-court.* Three times a day—morn- 
ing, noon, and night—the child of Jewish parents was re- 
quired to repeat the Shemoneh Esreh or chief prayer, a formula 
of petition, thanksgiving, and praise, which, as preserved to 
us in the modern Jewish prayer-book, is of the extent of more 
than a thousand words. Add to the religious influences of 
the home the instructions of the village rabbi and attendance 


1 Timothy is said “‘ from a babe” to have ‘‘ known the sacred scrip- 
tures.’?—2 Tim. iii., 15. 

2 According to the English civil law fourteen is the age of puberty 
for boys; but Orientals mature early, and Jewish manhood appears 
to have dated from the age of twelve or thirteen years. 

’The rabbis even at their formal sessions allowed themselves to be 
questioned concerning points of difficulty by anyone present. 

Life, 3 2. 

5 Both Josephus (4z., iv., 8, 12; Against Apion, i., 12, ii., 18, 26) 
and Philo (Legation to Caius, 2 31) bear ample testimony to the pains 
taken with the instruction of youth among the Jews of their time, 
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upon the stated synagogue * service, and we can understand 
how it was that, in his youth, the son of Joseph and Mary 
became imbued with the spirit and acquainted with much of 
the letter of the Mosaic law, even before its serious study be- 
came obligatory upon him. That the impression made by 
this early training was deep and lasting appears from his 
answer to the question of his mother when he was found in 
the temple,* where alone, as it seemed to him, could it be 
supposed that he would be (a), 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 44) Although the occurrence of this incident in the 
boyhood of Jesus is certified to only by Luke, there is an air 
of verisimilitude about the story which partly compensates for 
the lack of full historical evidence. If, on the one hand, 
we might at first be inclined to suspect that admiration for 
- the man had led to a belief in the remarkable early develop- 
ment of the child, so that the present narrative is probably 
to be ascribed to this source rather than to any recollection 
of actual facts by his parents or friends, on the other hand 
we have such adequate testimony to the not infrequent oc- 
currence of what seems to us like very remarkable precocity 
among Jewish youths that the silence of Matthew and Mark 
here counts for little. There is nothing incredible in the 
statement that the parents of Jesus did not at first miss him 
from the homeward-bound caravan; for they might well 
suppose that he was somewhere in the company with friends. 
Since, according to custom, the caravan would be made up 
at most of representatives of only two or three neighbouring 
villages, and may even have been composed only of residents 
of Nazareth, Joseph and Mary would have no real cause for 
anxiety until the time of the evening encampment and the 
coming on of night. 

1 Even the little village of Nazareth had its synagogue. See Luke 
iv., 16. 

> Of the two renderings, ‘‘in my Father’s house” and “about my 
Father’s business,” the former has the support of Tatian’s Diatessaron 
and the Curetonian Syriac and Armenian versions, while the Sinaitic 
palimpsest has the substantially equivalent but less definite expres- 
sion ‘‘ with my Father.”’ 
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§ 14. JOHN THE BAPTIST AND HIS MINISTRY. 
Matt. iit., 1-12; Mark 1., 1-8 ; Luke iit., ware: 


At this point the narrative assumes for the first time a dis- 
‘tinctly historical character and a form truly synoptic. Al- 
though Matthew, Mark, and Luke occupy the same point of 
view and have a large part of their material in common, it is 
only the first and the third who, in this section, stand in any 
intimate relation to each other. In so far as these two have 
common matter, the order of recital is precisely the same ; 
but Mark has a different arrangement. In Mark’s much 
briefer narrative, however, there are but a very few words, 
and those quoted, which are not found in the accounts of 
Matthew and Luke (a). Mark’s introduction presents a 
striking contrast to those of Matthew and Luke. He says 
not a word concerning the birth and childhood of John and 
Jesus, but opens his record with a brief account of the public 
ministry of the former. For him the gospel of Jesus Christ 
has no earlier beginning. 

Asin the earlier portions of both his first and second chap- 
ters, Luke here gives evidence of his possessing the true his- 
torical spirit. He endeavours to fix at the outset with great 
precision the time of the beginning of the public career of 
John the Baptist. The date of no other event recorded in 
the New Testament is given with so great precision. The 
author is not satisfied with merely mentioning the year of 
John’s public appearing, but, by adding other data, he brings 
this event into close relation to the political and religious 
history of the time. Assuming that the first year of the 
Christian calendar is the year 753 of the Roman era, the 
fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius corresponds to A.D. 29 ; 
or, to be more precise, since the exact date of the death of 
Augustus and the commencement of the reign of his step-son 
was August 19th of the year 14, the fifteenth year of the 
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reign of Tiberius may be counted as beginning with the 19th 
of August, A.D. 28. Pontius Pilate was imperial governor 
or procurator of the Roman province of Judzea during the 
last ten years of the reign of Tiberius, or from 26 to 36. The 
Herod here spoken of as ¢etrarch’* of Galilee was Herod 
Antipas. No other Herod ever occupied this position. His 
reign lasted from B.c. 4 to A.D. 39. Philip was only half- 
brother of Herod Antipas, his mother being Cleopatra of 
Jerusalem, while Antipas was the son of Malthace the 
Samaritan, another of the nine wives of Herod the Great 
who were living at one time.’ Philip was tetrarch from B.c. 
4 until his death toward the end of A.D. 33 or the beginning 
of A.p. 34.°. If Luke is correct in placing Abilene at this 
time under a tetrarch of the name of Lysanias, he supplies a 
fact not elsewhere attested except by a vague reference in 
Josephus ‘ and one or two uncertain inscriptions. The high- 
priest Annas (= Hannas = Ananos) was appointed by Qui- 
rinius in A.D. 6 and retained his office until the year A.D. 15, 
when he was deposed by the procurator Valerius Gratus. 
During the eleven years of his administration Gratus made five 
appointments to the high-priesthood, the last being that of 
the Joseph who is called in the New Testament Caiaphas * (0). 


1Cp. Matt. xiv., 1; Luke iii., 19. In Matt. xiv., 9, and Mark vi., 
14, 22, the more general title of king is rather inexactly applied to 
him; but Josephus (Wars of the Jews, ii., 11, 5, and 12, 8) is equally 
inexact in speaking of the tetrarchy of Lysanias as a kingdom 
(Zac1A eta) and of Lysanias as king (i., 22, 3). 

2 See Josephus, Anz., xvii., 1, 3, and Wars, xxviii., 4. 

3 On these two members of the Herod family, see Appendix C. 

4 4nt., xx., 7, 1. If the Lysanias mentioned in Avz., xv., 4, I, as 
having been put to death by Antony between B.C. 40 and 36, was 
tetrarch of Abilene and the only one of the name, then Luke’s 
chronology is much at fault. See Schiirer, Appendix i., 2; Holtz- 
mann, Hand-Commentar zum N. T,, i., 57, 58; Meyer-Weiss, Kom- 
mentar tiber das N.T.,i., 347-348. 

5 Josephus, Ant., xviii., 2, 1, 2, and 4, 3; xx., 9,1; Wars, v., 12, 2. 
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At the time thus clearly defined by Luke, John is said 
to have appeared, like the prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
with an inspired message for his countrymen. Between this 
opening of the Third Gospel and the beginning of the Old 
Testament book of Jeremiah there is a very striking resem- 
blance not only in thought and general literary form but 
eveninlanguage. Luke’s announcement of John’s prophetic 
word is expressed in phraseology, borrowed from the Lxxs; 
almost identical with that with which Jeremiah introduces 
his message. In place of Luke’s definite historical statement 
Matthew has the very general expression zx those days, by 
which he refers vaguely to the period in which the events 
previously spoken of took place. For him the beginnings of 
Christianity are foreshortened as it were, the birth and first 
public appearing of John and Jesus constituting but a single 
epoch. Such lack of chronological perspective is character- 
istic of early Jewish literature.’ Each of the synoptists, but 
not the writer of the Fourth Gospel, speaks of John as 4d 
baptistés,* ‘‘ the baptiser,’’ whence the surname of the Baptist. 
Elsewhere, of early writers, only Josephus* gives him this 
title. Baptism was known before the time of John, but the 
special importance which he attached to the rite made him 
preéminently ¢he baptiser (¢). The significance of John’s 
baptism is most fully set forth by Josephus in the passage 
already referred to: ‘‘ For Herod put him [John] to death— 
a good man, who exhorted the Jews that, living virtuously 
both by acting justly toward one another and by honouring 
the Deity, they should present themselves for baptism ; for 
that thus even the act of baptism‘ would appear acceptable 
to Him, if they used it not for the sake of procuring forgive- 


1Tt is, therefore, not necessary to suppose a reference to other nearer 
~ events described in some document from which the evan gelist borrowed. 
26 Banri6rns. 

3 Ant., xvili., 5, 2. 

4 Badnriors, baptisis. 


_ 
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ness of certain offences, but for the purification of the body, 
inasmuch as the soul had been previously purified through 
righteousness.’’ Stated concisely, John’s baptism, according 
to Josephus, was for the purification of the body of one whose 
soul was already pure. The evangelists, on the other hand, 
agree in representing the matter somewhat differently, mak- 
ing the confession of sinfulness, but with an implied promise 
of reform, to have been a prerequisite for baptism. It is 
evident that nothing more than this could have been de- 
manded of multitudes of men for the most part personally 
unknown to the Baptist. What he desired was to help them 
to begin a better life, and to this end he asked them to sub- 
mit themselves to the symbolic rite of purification by water. 

Mark, with a conciseness of expression natural to one 
who, making use of a familiar phrase, sees no reason for 
explaining its meaning, mentions only ‘he wilderness as 
the place of John’s ministry. Bringing together the more 
precise statements of Matthew and Luke, we are able to 
locate the field of his activity in the thinly inhabited dis- 
trict of Judea lying along the banks of the Jordan not far 
from where it enters the Dead Sea. This part of Palestine 
must have been then substantially what it is to-day, not a 
‘desert,’ in the sense of being incapable of supporting animal 
and vegetable life, but a tract of barren land comparatively 
unfruitful. Into this wild region John came, not preaching, 
in the modern sense of the term, but ‘‘ making proclama- 
tion,” as a herald,’ of the near approach of the kingdom of 
heaven (d). Mark and Luke, using identical language, 
speak of John as proclaiming @ baptesm of [z. e., conjoined 
with] repentance unto [Z. e., looking to] vemtssion of sins. 
‘““ Remission of sins’’ is here, as in Luke i., 77, the abolition 
of their penalty. By condensing the message of John into 
the imperative Repent ! Matthew secures a dramatic effect 

luppvoowyr, kérusson. 

2 unpvé, kérux. 
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not attained by Mark and Luke (e). The words introduced 
by Matthew from Is. xl. are found also in Mark and Luke ; 
but Luke quotes at much greater length, and to Mark’s 
citation a passage from the beginning of Mal. iii. is prefixed 
without auy intimation that it is from a different source.’ 
The Fourth Gospel (i., 23) has the same citation but in a 
condensed form (/). The passage in Isaiah has reference to 
the return of the captive Jews from Babylon and to that only. 
Jehovah is poetically represented as about to rescue and lead 
home His chosen people. Before Him goes a herald to an- 
nounce His coming and to secure the removal of all obstacles 
to His progress. This deliverance of Israel from the hand 
of the oppressor is the underlying note and not infrequently 
the direct theme of a considerable part of ch. xl.—xlviii. In 
xliv., 28, and xlv., 1, Cyrus is pointed out as Jehovah’s in- 
strument for this deliverance. When the Christian church 
came to conceive of the work of John as preparatory to that 
of Jesus, it was quite in accordance with the customary use 
of the Old Testament Scriptures to apply this passage to the 
Baptist. Mark deals in the same free manner with the words 
in which Malachi represents Jehovah as declaring that He is 
about to come and cleanse His temple which has been pro- 
faned by the irreligiousness and immorality of the priests. 
The messenger who is sent to prepare the way is the prophet 
himself, ‘‘ Malachi’? meaning ‘‘my messenger.’’? Taking 


1 The various reading in the prophets (see R. V., margin) is doubtless 
the result of an attempt to get rid of a difficulty. The quotations 
all depart from the Hebrew in several places, but agree substantially 
with the LXX. In all there is a substitution of ‘‘ His paths”’ for 
“the paths of our God’’—a remarkable agreement indicating either 
dependence upon a common source or of the later evangelists upon 
the earlier. In Luke the Sinaitic palimpsest has substantially the 
original form of the passage: in Matthew its quotation is limited to 
‘Prepare ye a way for the Lord.” 

2So in Hag. i., 13, the prophet says, ‘‘ Thus spake Haggai the 
Lord’s messenger (malach).” 


4 
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the passage by itself and disregarding its original connection 
the evangelist makes what verbal changes are necessary in 
order to adapt it to his purpose. ‘The personal appearance 
and mode of life of the Baptist are briefly but graphically 
described by Matthew and Mark. Matthew’s himself 
recalls our thought from the messenger of prophecy to the 
one who actually came as the herald of the Messiah. Like 
his prototype Elijah, of whom 2 Kings i., 8, says, ‘* He 
was an hairy man [Z. e., probably, clad in hairy cloth- 
ing] and girt with a girdle of leather about his loins,” 
John appears clothed in the poorest and simplest raiment. 
From Is. xx., 2, and Zech. xiii., 4, it may be inferred that 
this was the common garb of prophets as well as of the poor.’ 
The Mosaic law, while prohibiting the eating of “ winged 
creeping things’’ in general, made an exception in the case 
of the locust family.? The wild honey * which made a part of 
the Baptist’s food may have been either an animal or a vege- 
table product. Matthew and Mark furnish a good example 
of the exaggeration of popular speech, when they represent 


1The hair of camels and goats is still used to some extent in the 
East for the manufacture of inexpensive clothing. 

2See Lev. xi., 20-23. Locusts were eaten by the Greeks and 
Romanus as well as by the Jews. Aristotle says that, female locusts 
caught before the deposition of their eggs and fried in oil are “very 
sweet.” These insects are still used for food in some countries, In 
the East they furnish material for bread and are also eaten roasted or 
boiled, after the wings‘ have been removed. Some of the North 
American Indians stew them in milk or fry them in butter with 
crumbs, and some make bread of them. For further particulars see 
Bible Animals, by J. G. Wood, 596-604. 

8MéAt ayprov (méli agridn), ‘wild honey,’’ was sometimes used 
to designate certain vegetable juices sweet to the taste, which distil 
from trees and thicken upon exposure to the air. In this sense it is 
equivalent to the English ‘‘honey-dew.” ‘That the honey of bees is 
not always indicated by “éAz appears from Herodotus, i., 193, where 
he speaks of wéAz being made from the fruit of the date-palm. The 
honey of wild bees is referred to in 1 Sam. xiv., 25-27. 
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the whole population not only of Jerusalem but of all Judzea 
as flocking to the Jordan to be baptised by John. Luke, 
more careful historian that he is, speaks only of mz/tztudes.' 
By all the region round about Jordan is meant the country on 
both sides of the river.” This is the modern A/-Ghor or 
“‘Long Valley.’”’ Mark limits himself to repeating of the 
Baptist’s teaching only so much as has reference to his rela- 
tion to the one of greater dignity ° who is to come after him.* 
Notwithstanding the vagueness of his language, there can 
be no doubt that this mzghtier one is the expected Messiah. 
In order to present as strikingly as possible the difference 
between himself and the one who is to come after he com- 
pares his relation to him with that of the meanest slave to 
his master; for the care of the master’s sandals was con- 
sidered the most menial of offices. The baptism of the 
coming one is to be not with water but in a more subtile 
element, even the divine breath, the pucéuma hagiin.* To 
this is added in Matthew and Luke a purification by fire, 
_ with reference to the searching character of the Messianic 
judgment. ' Matthew leads up to this with a passage (verse 
10) which Luke also has (verse 9) but does not use in the 
same way, introducing the fiery baptism later (verse 16) and 


1 In the same sober vein Josephus speaks only of the gathering of a 
large crowd. 

2Cp. “the plain [marg. trans. c7vcle] of Jordan,” Gen. xiii., 10, In 
Matt. the Sinaitic palimpsest reads ‘‘all from beyond the river Jor- 
dan.” The Fourth Gospel (iii., 26, x., 40) places John beyond the 
Jordan. In Judea he would not have been in the domain of Herod 
Antipas, by whom he was imprisoned and put to death. 

8 Cp. John iii., 30: ‘‘He [Jesus] must increase, but I [John] must 
decrease.” 

4 Although Matthew and Mark substantially agree in this passage, 
the differences are such as to indicate that neither copied directly 
from the other. Luke agrees now with Mark and now with Matthew. 

5 By the translation the Holy Ghost not only is the true thought 
concealed, but the passage is rendered unintelligible, 
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with a different connection. It is indeed necessary to go 
farther back in order to understand this part of John’s mes- 
sage. ‘Those whom he addresses, whether ¢he mud/titudes, as 
in Luke, or the Pharisees and Sadducees, as in Matthew, are 
called upon in language unsparing, if not violent, to repent 
of their sins (g). In asking them who had warned them to 
flee from the coming wrath he assumes that they are antici- 
pating with fear the approach of the Messianic judgment.’ 
If they think that by virtue of their being God’s chosen 
people they will be received into the Messianic kingdom 
without question, he assures them that only through re- 
pentance and a new life (‘‘ fruit befitting repentance’’) can 
this felicity be attained. God would sooner create for Him- 
self a new race of men from the very stones lying at their 
feet than to receive them in their present guilty state.* It 
was a favourite belief among the Jews that all the “‘ children 
of Abraham ’’ were heirs of the kingdom.* Resuming the 
figure of the fruit-bearing tree, John warns his hearers that 
the time is very near at hand when those not producing good 
fruit will be exposed to the consuming fire of God’s wrath. 
Had not the prophet said of Jehovah,* ‘‘ Behold, the Lord 
will come with fire, and his chariot shall be like the whirl- 
wind ; to render his anger with fury, and his rebuke with 
flames of fire. For by fire will the Lord plead, and by his 
sword, with all flesh.’’ In Matthew’s order, comes in, first, 
the figure of baptism in fire, and then the simile of the burn- 
ing chaff, the latter symbolising the divine retribution upon 
evil-doers. Here only in the New Testament is the faz * or 


VGp. Romy1.,.1S)eli-, 5 3p Wessels Os 

2 Few at the present day find any reference here to the rejection of 
the Jews and the acceptance of the Gentiles. 

*In the Talmud there is ample evidence of this. Cp. also John 
Willsse33 tts 

4Is, Ixvi., 15, 16. Cp. Heb. xii., 29, ‘Our God is a consuming fire.” 

5 xrvov, pludn. 
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winnowing-shovel spoken of. With it the grain was thrown 
up into the air, that the chaff might thus be separated from 
the wheat. Unguenchable fire is fire which dies out only 
when there is nothing more left for it to consume.’ Luke 
(verse 10) represents the multitudes as seriously inquiring 
what they shall do to escape the threatened doom. John’s 
only requirément is love for one’s neighbour, manifested by 
deeds of helpfulness. Food and clothing’* are to be shared 
by those having an abundance with those who are in need. 
Luke singles out for special mention two classes of persons 
who would naturally seem to John as to every faithful Jew 
especially in need of repentance—‘‘ publicans’”’ * and “‘ sol- 
diers.’’ Luke alone indicates (verse 18) that what he has 
recorded is but a small part of John’s proclamation of good 
news,—for that the Messiah was at last coming was indeed 


1Verses 7-10 of Matt. and 7-9 of Luke are so nearly identical in 
language as to indicate a very near genetic relation between the two 
passages, while verses 11 and 12 of Matt. and 16 and 17 of Luke are 
more loosely connected. In the two sentences which Mark and Luke 
have in common they appear to be somewhat related. 

2“ Garments” is better than coafs as a rendering of yirwvas. Since 
the yzrwyv (chiton) was properly an undergarment, the word corre- 
sponds most nearly to the Latin ‘“‘¢unica”’ and the English “shirt.” 
See Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, under 
“Tunica.” 

3 reAwyvat (télonat), best rendered ‘‘ tax-gatherers.”’ Those properly 
called ‘‘ publicans,” 2. ¢., public officers (Latin publican), were Roman 
citizens of rank who purchased of the government the right to 
collect the taxes of a province. The ¢elonat of the N. T. were 
either subordinates of the pudlicant, or else, which is more probable, 
collectors appointed by the Roman officials in the province. These 
collectors were particularly odious to the stricter Jews, not merely on 

account of their frequent extortions but because they represented 
~ Roman rule, the legitimacy of which the subjects of Jehovah, the only 
true king, could not recognise. See Schiirer, I., ii., 68 ff. ; Carpen- 
ter’s Life in Palestine, 3 25; Edersheim’s Jesus the Messiah, second 
ed., i., 515 ff. 
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‘‘ glad tidings’’ to those not liable to his condemnation. 
Luke also stands alone in mentioning in this immediate con- 
nection the apprehension of John.’ 


NOTES. 


(a, p. 45) It would seem that Luke here had access either to 
Matthew’s Gospel or to its sources, of which the Mark-Gospel, 
as already indicated, probably formed a part ; for the three 
accounts have too many forms of expression in common to 
allow us to think of them as altogether independent com- 
positious. 

(4, p. 46) Since there could be but one high-priest at a time, 
and Caiaphas, the son-in-law of Annas, held the office during 
the governorship of Pontius Pilate, Annas could have been 
called high-priest at this time only by courtesy. ‘There are 
several instances on record in which the custom prevailed 
of continuing to apply the title of high-priest to one who 
had been superseded in office.* In Acts iv., 6, Annas is 
again spoken of as the high-priest, and Caiaphas is referred 
to in such a way as to give the impression that he occupied 
a subordinate position. In John xviii., 13, 24, on the other 
hand, it is Caiaphas and not Annas who is high-priestf ; 
yet the fact that Jesus was first brought before Annas makes 
it clear that he was recognised as having no small degree of 
authority. 

(c, p. 47) Some insist on “‘ the immerser’’ as the only proper 
translation of 20d dapiistés, claiming that the verb daptizerm } 
always signifies to plunge beneath the surface of the water. 
This theory is consistently applied in 7e Common English 
Version |of the New Testament] Corrected by the Final Com- 
mittee of the American Bible Union, even to the extent of 
translating, in Mark vii., 4, ‘‘ immersions of cups, and pots, 
and brazen vessels, and couches.’’ ‘The most elaborate 
consideration of the subject from this point of view is 
to be found in T. J. Conant’s Zhe Meaning and Use of 


1 See 2 97. 

* See Schiirer, II., i., 202-203. 

+ ‘‘Caiaphas, which was high-priest that year.” ‘Annas there- 
fore sent him [ Jesus] bound uuto Caiaphas the high-priest.”’ 

t fanrilerr. 
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Baptizein Philologically and Historically Investigated. (Am. 
Bible Union, 1861). Both the Greek Jdaftizein and the 
English ‘‘immerse’’ suggest rather than express the idea 
of complete submergence. ‘‘ Dip’’ is perhaps the nearest 
English equivalent of these two words. To claim that in 
John’s baptism no part of the body was ever untouched by 
the water is to force upon the words of the evangelist a 
strictness of meaning inconsistent with their common use. 
Confirmatory of this view is the fact that the early Christians 
allowed an adaptation to circumstances in the administration 
of the rite of baptism quite inconsistent with the idea that 
complete immersion was considered a necessary form. Thus 
the 7vaching of the Twelve Apostles, a document probably as 
old as some portions of the New Testament, authorises bap- 
tism, in case of need, by pouring water upon the head.* 

(d, p. 48) Although Matthew alone of the New Testament 
writers uses this exact phrase, its substantial equivalents, 
“kingdom of God,” ‘‘ kingdom of Christ,’’? ‘ kingdom”? 
(of God or of Christ being understood), are constantly recur- 
ring, especially in the Synoptics. Once, in 2 Tim. iv., 18, 
there is an approximation to Matthew’s usage in the phrase 
‘heavenly kingdom.’’ ‘The various meanings of the Eug- 
lish word ‘‘ heaven”’ are parallelled in the Biblical use of 
durands.t in Matthew's kingdom of heaven the place stands 
for him who is thought of as occupying it. All that is 
signified by God’s ‘‘ kingdom,’’ or more strictly, according 
to modern usage, His “‘ reign,’’ cannot be brought under one 
formula, it being impossible to deduce a single uniform 
meaning from the about one hundred and fifty New Testa- 
ment instances of the use of the phrase. John’s understand- 
ing of it can hardly have been any other than that of the 
popular Messianic expectation, according to which the 
anointed national king was to be, as in times of old, the vice- 
gerent of Jehovah. {| But whatever other elements might at 


* See ch. vii. 

t odpavos. 

{But see Drummond’s Zhe Jewish Messiah, 319. Josephus says 
nothing directly about the Messianic character of John’s preaching, 
but, since he represents Herod as fearing lest the Baptist’s influence 
over the people should not only put it into his power but arouse in 
him the inclination to stir up a revolution (Anz., xviii., 5, 2), it is not 
unlikely that what especially excited the suspicions of the king was 
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any time enter into the conception of “‘ the kingdom of 
heaven,’’ a recognition of the supremacy of righteousness was 
always present and preeminent. Under the influence of 
monarchical ideas Jehovah could be thought of no otherwise 
than as the supreme King. 

(é, p.49) There is no better way of rendering méandéin and 
métanoia* than by ‘‘ repent’’ and ‘‘ repentance.’’ ‘To sub- 
stitute for ‘‘ repentance’”’ “‘ change of mind,’’ as some have 
done, is to place etymology before usage ; and to make John 
issue a call to ‘‘ reform ’’ is to forget the cause in the presence 
of the effect. As early as the fifth century before Christ 
Antipho used the verb méandézn in the sense of “‘ to repent,”’ 
and in this sense the XX. employed it two centuries later, 
as well as Josephus and Philo about the beginning of the 
Christian era. Regret for past wrong-doing is clearly the 
sense in which Josephus uses métandia ¢ in Ant., xiii., 11, 3, 
where Aristobulus is represented as repenting of the murder 
of his brother. The repentance which John demanded was 
such sorrow for past sins as should give promise of amend- 
ment in the future. 

(fF, p. 49) The ‘‘ squinting construction ’’ of the unpointed 
text, ‘‘ The voice of one crying in the wilderness make ye 
ready,’’ which leaves it uncertain whether “‘ in the wilder- 
ness’’ belongs to ‘‘ crying ’’ or to ‘‘ make ready,’’ { does not 
appear in the Hebrew, which, as the poetic parallelism § 
plainly shows, intends the latter connection. In the Revised 
Version of Isaiah ‘‘ crieth in the wilderness’’ is given in the 
margin as an allowable rendering ; but this is probably a 
concession to the usual understanding of the New Testament 
form of the passage. 


John’s proclamation of a new ‘‘kingdom.”’ The genuineness of this 
passage, however, is not beyond question. See Schiirer, I., ii., 25. 

* (LETAVOELV, METAVOLA. 

+ Rendered by the Latin penitentia in Dindorf’s edition. 

} Editors and translators keep the difficulty out of sight by the use 
of punctuation and capital letters. 

ZIt is a characteristic of the poetic style in Hebrew literature to 
repeat substantially ideas in consecutive members of the same sen- 
tence, varying somewhat the form of expression. Occasional traces 
of this tendency have been observable in the poetical portions of 
previous sections, 
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(g, p. 52) The epithet d700d of vipers appears elsewhere in 
the New Testament only in Matt. xii., 34, xxiii., 33, where it 
is applied by Jesus to the Pharisees. The viper (echidna), 
with its outer sleekness hiding its virulent nature, appears 
in Greek tragedy as a favourite emblem of treachery and 
falsehood: Jesus had had such experience of these qualities 
in those of the Pharisees who were insidiously plotting 
against him that his language cannot be said to have 
been without justification; but coming from John, and 
applied indiscriminately to all those who flocked to hear 
him, it seems altogether unprovoked. It is a question 
whether after many years those who recorded the sayings of 
John and of Jesus were able always to discriminate truthfully 
between them or to assign to them their right relations. If 
Jesus never had occasion to accuse the Sadducees and the 
Jewish people in general of hypocrisy, it may be questioned 
whether John is correctly reported as connecting with the 
Pharisees that sect whose members were seldom found in 
their company, as well as the great mass of the people not 
all of whom could be supposed to have Pharisaic sympathies.* 


Sree LHe BAPTISM. OF JESUS. 
Matt. tit., 13-17; Mark t., 9-11 ; Luke tit., 21-22. 


Matthew alone says that, when Jesus offered himself for 
baptism, John administered the rite somewhat unwillingly. 
Neither here nor in the preceding section is the Baptist 
represented as recognising the Messiahship of Jesus ' (a): 
his unwillingness to baptise him appears to spring from a 
conviction of his own moral inferiority. He yields to the 
request of Jesus only upon his urging * that to make an ex- 


* On the Pharisees and Sadducees, see Appendix D. 

1The writer of the late Fourth Gospel, on the other hand, ini., 34, 
puts into the mouth of John these words: “I have seen and borne 
witness that this [Jesus] is the Son of God.” 

2In suffer it now there may be a hint of a time when their relations 
to each other will be changed ; but it is hardly safe to draw such an 
inference from the supposed meaning of a single word (art), which 
may not accurately represent the Aramaic phrase used by Jesus. It 
is, in fact, couceivable that these words are only an echo of the 
Messianic faith of the early church, 
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ception in his case would not be a fitting thing—would be 
not to do all that is required by the moral law. Jesus not 
only makes no claim to exemption from this symbolic rite of 
purification but insists upon his obligation to submit him- 
self to it. In the phrase ‘‘ kingdom of heaven’’ the word 
‘‘heaven,’’ duvands, as we have seen,’ has little of local 
suggestion ; but here it distinctly indicates the apparent 
vault of the sky, which the ancients supposed to be a solid 
arch resting upon the plane of the earth.’ In the popular 
belief of the Jews the Deity was conceived as having a special 
abode above this heaven of the sun, moon, and stars,* just as 
among the Greeks Zeus was supposed to dwell above the 
clouds. When it is said that the heavens were opened or rent 
asunder as Jesus came up out of the water after his baptism, 
there is nothing in the account which would suggest to us 
that it was intended to describe anything but a physical 
event, were it not that we have in Mark’s statement what is 
not unlikely a survival of the earliest form of the tradi- 
tion—an implied limitation of the vision of the opening heav- 
ens to Jesus only, which may indicate a purely subjective 


1 Matt. iii., 2, in 314. 

2This idea is embodied in the English word “ firmament” (from 
firmamentum of the Latin Vulgate), and the Greek 6répéwpa of 
the LXX. See Gen. i., 6-8, and cp. Ezek. i., 22-26; Ecclus. xliii., 1. 
Shamayim, the Hebrew word for the heavens, means etymologically 
the heights or upper regions. 

3Like many of the nations of antiquity the Jews believed in a 
plurality of local heavens, seven being the generally accepted num- 
ber, and no rabbi teaching that there were fewer than two. The 
modern Christian conception of heaven as the present dwelling-place 
of departed spirits as well as of the Deity, is not derived from the 
Scriptures, which, so far from peopling the heavenly abodes with 
those who have first lived righteously upou earth, admit to the 
society of God and His angels only Enoch and Elijah, transported to 
heaven without dying, and Jesus, “ the first-fruits of them that are 
asleep ’’ (I Cor. xv., 20, 23). 
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pheriomenon ' (4). It would be consistent with Mark’s repre- 
sentation to suppose that he conceived of the divine voice as 
heard by Jesus and no one else and so being really an inward 
voice.? In reporting the words said to have been uttered 
Luke follows Mark without variation, while Matthew has a 
form which is a testimony about Jesus rather than an address 
tohim. ‘The purport of the words is that Jesus is the Mes- 
siah, God’s beloved Son.’ 


NOTES. 


(a, p. 57) Even after John’s death his disciples, instead of 
becoming followers of Jesus, as they naturally would have 
done if they had been taught to look upon him as the Mes- 
siah, remained, for the most part, outside of the Christian 
communion. For the place of honour held by John both in 
the Gospels and in the Christian church he is largely in- 
debted to the unwarrantable supposition that he knew and 
proclaimed Jesus to be the Messiah for whose coming he was 
preparing the way. Even after Jesus had become famous, 
John, then only beginning to suspect that he might be the 
Messiah, sent messengers to ask him whether this was the 
fact. 

(6, p. 59) A marked tendency toward progressive amplifi- 


1The phrase rendered wo him in the A. V. and R. V. of Matthew 
(verse 16) is rejected by some of the best editors. If retained it only 
confirms the statement of the next clause. No other experience of 
such subjective vision is ascribed to Jesus in the N. T. 

2 The later Jews had a term, bath kol, or “‘daughter-voice,’”’ which, 
as Maimonides in a rationalising spirit explains, is “when a man has 
such a strong imagination that he believes he hears a voice from 
without him.’”? One of the Talmudists speaks of a dath kol as, upon 
a certain occasion, cooing like a dove. Between this notion and the 
earlier idea of audible messages from heaven there appears to be a 
close relation. 

8It is not consistent with Matthew’s making John hear the pro- 
clamation of the Messiahship of Jesus that he afterwards represents 
him as uncertain on this point. 

* See Matt. xi., 2, 3; Luke vii., 18, I9. 
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cation appears in the successive accounts of that which is as- 
sociated with the opening of the heavens—the descent of the 
Divine Spirit in the form of a dove. While Matthew and 
Mark declare only that Jesus saw the dovelike form, Luke 
speaks of the appearance as though it were what anyone 
might have seen, and the Fourth Gospel (i., 33, 34) makes the 
Baptist declare that he did seeit. Luke again is more spe- 
cific than Matthew and Mark in declaring that the Spirit de- 
scended in bodily form like a dove (in Tatian’s Diatessaron, 
‘in the form of a dove’s body,’”’ in the Sinaitic palimpsest, 
“‘in the likeness of the body of a dove’’), an indication 
that the legend had now reached in his circle a stage of de- 
velopment in which there was no longer any doubt as to the 
objectivity of the vision.* 


§ 16. THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 
Matt, iv., 1-11 Mark i., 12, 13 ; Luke tv., 1-13. 


Assuming the priority of Mark’s Gospel, his brief narrative 
contains the nucleus of the story of the temptation, of which 
the much more extended accounts of Matthew and Luke are 
a later development. Noticing first only the elements of this 
primitive tradition, we find them to be four in number: (1) 
that Divine Spirit which had manifested itself to Jesus at the 
baptism urges him immediately after into the wilderness ; 
(2) he remains there forty days tempted by Satan ; (3) he 
is in the midst of wild beasts ; (4) during this time angels 


*Philo says that ‘“‘the divine wisdom” is symbolically called a 
turtle-dove (revy@r). Some of the Talmudists liken the spirit of 
God which ‘‘moved upon [or was brooding upon] the face of the 
waters”’ (Gen. i., 2) at the creation to a brooding dove. Even the 
voice of the turtle-dove heard in the spring season (S. of Sol. ii., 12) 
was interpreted in the post-Talmudic times as being the voice of the 
Divine Spirit. The dove which went out from Noah’s ark and did not 
return was declared by one of the rabbis to have been the spirit of 
God, which, at the coming of the Messiah, will bring a crown in its 
mouth and place it upon the head of the anointed one, at the same 
time touching him and not touching him. 
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minister to him. At the baptism Jesus had been visited by 
the Holy Spirit, bringing assurance of the divine favour ; in 
the wilderness he contends with and vanquishes the em- 
bodied spirit of evil. This second theme the later Synoptics 
develop, either out of current tradition or by the free work- 
ings of fancy, into a sort of sacred drama or miracle-play. 
They use the pictorial elements furnished by Mark, with the 
exception of the third, which represents his simple realistic 
effort to intensify the horrors of the wilderness." Luke 
follows Mark in stating merely the fact of the temptation, 
while Matthew’s Hebraistic form of expression /o be tempted 
indicates that it was a part of the divine purpose in bringing 
Jesus into the wilderness that his moral strength should 
there be tested.? Instead of Mark’s Satan, Matthew and 
Luke have ¢he devil, Matthew also using as a synonyme the 
tempter.’ ‘‘Satan’’ is a Hebrew common noun, meaning 
an ‘‘ adversary,” * transformed into a proper name by the 
prefixing of the definite article, and used to designate the 
chief of the evil spirits (2). In the pictorially developed ac- 
count of Matthew, Jesus is said to have fasfed during the 
forty days spent in the wilderness (0). By itself this might 
indicate only that he subsisted upon the scanty food which 
nature unaided by man furnished him ; but, calling to mind 
the experiences of Moses * and Elijah,’ it seems probable that 


1p. 2 Mac. v., 27: “* But Judas Maccabzeus with nine others, or 
thereabout, withdrew into the wilderness and lived in the mountains 
after the manner of wild beasts, with his company, and they fed on 
herbs continually.” 

2 wepacbnvar, “be put to the test,” rather than “ tempted.” In 
the Sinaitic palimpsest Luke also has the teli¢ form, ‘that he might 
be tempted.” 

36 61a Bodos, hd diabdlds. So the LXX. in Jobi., 6, e¢ al. 

4 ound elsewhere in the N. T. only in 1 Thess, iii., ‘5. 

5 See Ps. cix., 6, margin. 

6 Deut. ix., 9; Ex, xxxiv., 28, 

Ty Kings xix., 8, 
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the fasting was intended to be represented as absolute. 
Luke’s statement that he did eat nothing in those days seems 
to imply complete abstinence from food ; but other passages 
show that not to eat bread and drink wine, that is, not to 
partake of customary food and drink, might be spoken of as 
‘“eating nothing.’’’ The mention of the fact that Jesus 
after his extended fast (forty days is only a common expres- 
sion for ‘‘a long time’’) experienced the pangs of hunger 
serves as a natural introduction to the first temptation. 
Satan suggests that Jesus, since he is the Messiah, shall use 
his God-given powers for transforming the loaf-shaped stones 
lying at his feet into bread. ‘The words of the reply to the 
tempter are borrowed from the Scriptures * and are given by 
the evangelists in almost the identical language of the LX X.*° 
Though originally spoken with reference to the manna 
providentially furnished to the fugitive children of Israel in 
the desert, they seem not unsuited to the present occasion, 
teaching, as they do, the general lesson of dependence upon 
the divine bounty. According to the order of Matthew, as a 
second trial Jesus is transported from the wilderness to Jeru- 
salem and placed upon some lofty part of the temple, with 
the suggestion that he shall throw himself down and trust to 
God’s fatherly protection to save him from harm. Matthew 
does not, like the more cosmopolitan Luke, use the name 
Jerusalem, but speaks of the holy city,* as a Jew would natur- 
ally do in writing for Jews. Jesus having replied to the 
previous temptation with a citation from the Scriptures, 
Satan strives to protect himself in advance from another 
answer of this sort by supporting his second suggestion 
with a quotation from the same source, though from the 
Psalter® and not from a book of the Law. ‘The whole 

1Cp. Matt. xi., 18 with Luke vii., 33. 

IDFA t eh sahblyy ey 

® In the phrase ‘‘z¢ zs written”? reference is always made to the O. T. 

* Matthew again employs this phrase in xxvii., 53. 

Ps, XC tl, 12s 
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psalm from which the passage is taken encourages reli- 
ance upon the divine protection; but Satan perverts its 
spirit by citing it in justification of an unnecessary and 
boastful display of trust in God. In both Matthew and 
Luke the language is almost identical with that of the 
LXX. Jesus replies to the tempter with an apt counter- 
quotation made from the same source as before.*» But Satan 
will not readily yield. Again, making a last supreme effort 
and wielding the keenest weapon in his armoury, he strives 
to arouse in Jesus a spirit of ambition and self-seeking, 
promising him world-wide dominion if he will only prostrate 
himself in homage before him. Matthew’s narrative is here 
more picturesque than that of Luke, since he takes us in 
imagination to the summit of some lofty mountain having an 
outlook limited only by the circumference of the earth’s disk. 
The tempter receives his final check in words a third time 
taken from the Mosaic Law,’ in which supreme homage is 
claimed for Jehovah. The Septuagint in the Alexandrian 
text is quoted with exactness. The passage in its original 
connection is a protest against the worship of other deities 
than Jehovah. Satan, in assuming that this is his and not 
God’s world, places himself among the “‘ other gods’”’ against 
whose service the people of Israel were warned (c). 


NOTES. 


(a, p. 61) The verbal root from which the noun “ Satan’’ 
is derived signifies first ‘‘ to set a trap,’’ and then to “‘ lie in 
wait,’? as a cunning adversary. But Satan is not only an 
adversary : he is also represented in the Scriptures as an ac- 
cuser and calumniator, and it is in this sense that he is called 
in Greek 40 diabdlds, ‘‘ the slanderer.’’* In the Apocalypse 
(xii., 9, 10) he is ‘‘ the great dragon,’’ ‘‘ the old serpent, he 


1Deut. vi., 16. Cp. Ex. xvii., 1-7. 

* Deut. vi., 13. 

*TIn the LXX. of Esther viii., 1, Haman, the enemy of the Jews, is 
called their diabolos, 
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that is called the Devil and Satan, the deceiver of the whole 
world,’”’ ‘‘the accuser of our brethren . . . which ac- 
cuseth them before our God day and night.’’ In the Old 
Testament Satan appears as less virulent, and in the Book 
of Job (ch. i., ii.) is hardly more than a powerful cynical 
spirit who doubts the unselfishness of human virtue. The 
vagueness of the Hebrew conception of Satan is well shown 
in two parallel passages, 1 Chron. xxi., 1, and 2 Sam. xxiv., 
1, what Satan does according to the former being attributed 
to God in the latter. * 

(6, p. 61) Mark makes no mention of the fasting of Jesus. 
When he says that angels ministered unto him, a very common 
sense of the Greek word rendered ‘‘ ministered ’’ warrants us 
in understanding the evangelist to mean that angels supplied 
him with food. (See, in the LXX., Ps. Ixxvii., 25, “‘ men ate 
angels’ food’’; Wisd. xvi., 20, ‘‘ thou didst feed thy people 
with angels’ food.’’) It would seem that, when Mark’s 
simple tradition that Jesus was tempted by the devil was 
augmented by the details now found in the other Synoptics, 
the ministry of angels was thereby thrust forward to the end 
of the narrative, where it stands in the account of Matthew. 

(¢, p. 63) The historical basis of the account of the tempta- 
tion of Jesus is variously supplied by Biblical scholars. Omit- 
ting the altogether uncritical hypothesis that everything 
transpired precisely as related by the evangelists, the various 
current theories may be ranged under two heads, according as 
they do or do not assume the actual existence of a personal 
devil. (1) There was a real temptation by a real devil; but, 
instead of appearing in bodily form, he merely presented to 
the mind of Jesus inducements to wrong-doing. (2a) The 
story is only a scenic presentation either of special tempta- 
tions or of classes of temptations arising naturally in his own 
inind as he deliberated upon what should be his lifework ; 
or it was simply a moral lesson expressed by him in figura- 
tive language for the instruction of his disciples as to their 
own proper conduct, or as to the conduct which they were to 
expect from him. ‘This last form of the second theory might 
receive illustration from the reply of Jesus to Peter when the 
too forward disciple protested against the self-sacrifice of his 
master : + ‘‘ Get thee behind me, Satan: thou art a stum- 


¥ Cp. ZeCM tl. 1s ee 
+ Matt. xvi., 23. Cp. Mark viii., 33. 
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bling-block * unto me: for thou mindest not the things of 
God, but the things of men.’’ (24) The whole story is 
mythical. 


$17, THE RETURN OF JESUS TO GALILEE AND 
HIS PREACHING THERE. 


Matt. iv., 2-17; Mark i., 14, 15; Luke tv., 14, 15. 


While Matthew and Mark agree in making John to have 
been imprisoned by Herod before the departure of Jesus into 
Galilee, and while Matthew’s phraseology seems to imply a 
causal relation between the two occurrences, Luke assigns 
no motive for the change and says nothing about John in this 
connection. ‘The Fourth Gospel stands by itself in placing 
the apprehension of John at a considerably later date, and 
first brings Jesus into Galilee at the time of the marriage- 
feast in Cana,’ of which the Synoptics make no mention. 
When Capernaum, where Jesus made his home after leaving 
Nazareth, is spoken of by Matthew as being zz éhe borders 
of Zebulun and Naphtali, it is not to be inferred that this 
region was at that time inhabited by these two tribes. The 
former possessors of the land are mentioned because of the 
reference to them in the quotation? which is about to be in- 
troduced. Isaiah wrote with reference to a threatened in- 
vasion from Assyria in the first half of the eighth century 
B.c.—an attack not successfully resisted, as in his excess of 
hopefulness he predicted that it would be. Since the hard- 
ships consequent upon this invasion bore heaviest upon the 
provinces here named, the fact that Jesus first preached there 
leads the evangelist to look upon this enlightenment of the 
people as the real fulfilment of the prophecy. When, as re- 
ported by Mark, Jesus said ¢he t2me ts fulfilled, he meant that 

*Ljiterally, “snare” or ‘‘ trap.” 

1John iii., 24, ii., I. 

21s, ix., 1, 2 (viii., 23). Neither the reading of the Hebrew nor that 
of the LXX. is uniformly followed by Matthew. Galilee = the ‘ cir- 


cuit’ or ‘‘ district.” 
5 
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the time was fully come for the establishment of the Messianic 
kingdom. ‘This is brought out more distinctly in the next 
member of the sentence. 

Although the burden of the message of Jesus to his country- 
men is here expressed in the very form into which the pro- 
clamation and summons of John had been condensed, Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven ts at hand, the tenor of his subse- 
quent teaching makes it probable that between his conception 
of the Messianic reign and that of his predecessor there was 
a marked difference of which the evangelists here take no 
note.’ Mark’s last phrase, ¢he gospel, must be understood in 
its original sense of ‘‘ the good news.’’ To Jdelieve in the 
gospel is here to credit the announcement of the near ap- 
proach of the kingdom of God and to conduct one’s self 
accordingly. "The gospel of God isa compendious expression 
for ‘‘ the gospel of the kingdom of God,’’ which is the read- 
ing of-some codices and editions.’ 


818. THE CALLING OF THE FIRST DISCIPEES: 
Matt. tv., 18-22, Mark i., 16-20 ; Luke v., I-rI. 


Of the four original disciples of Jesus three bear Hebrew 
names—Simon, James, andJohn. Andrew isa Greek name® 


1It is even possible that, since the later teaching of Jesus was not 
distinctively a call to repentance, tradition was at fault in making his 
first message to have been so completely identical with that of John, 
unless it is to be supposed that there was a marked difference between 
his very earliest teaching and that of the Sermon on the Mount, which 
is unlikely. Yet when the twelve went out they ‘‘ preached that men 
should repent’? (Mark vi., 12). What place repentance held in the 
teaching of Jesus may be learned from tbe only other passages in 
which the subject is mentioned, viz., Matt. xi., 20, 21 = Luke x., 13, 
xii, 41 = Luke xt, 32 > Luke v., 32, xvV., 7) <X1v...47- 

2 We have here, in Luke, the first mention of the preaching of Jesus 
in the synagogues. On the Jewish Synagogue, see Appendix E. 

3’The Galileans not being of pure Israelitish stock, the possession of 
a Greek name would be presumptive evidence of its owner having 
Gentile blood in his veins. 
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known in literature as early as 4oo B.c. In the Fourth Gos- 
pel i., 42, it is said that the surname Peter (or rather its 
Chaldee equivalent, Cephas) was given to Simon by Jesus 
himself when he called him to be his disciple. In the 
Gospels Simon is uniformly called Peter, while Paul in his 
letters, which are of earlier date, almost always speaks of him 
as Cephas. “According to the Third Gospel, Simon, James, 
and John did not become disciples of Jesus until after he had 
commenced his ministry of teaching and healing (a). 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 67) Since it is implied in John i. that Andrew and 
Simon became associated with Jesus before his departure into 
Galilee, some have thought to harmonise the Fourth Gospel 
with the Synoptics by supposing a double calling and assum- 
ing that the two brothers became at first only disciples and not 
strictly followers of Jesus. But John certainly had no such 
thought as this, since he mentions no later calling and leaves 
us to infer that the disciples who went with Jesus to the 
marriage feast at Cana, and afterwards to Capernaum and to 
Jerusalem, were those who had joined him while he was still 
in the region of the Jordan. Since, however, he makes 
Andrew and Peter to belong to Bethsaida on the lake, the 
difference between him and the Synoptics is of little import- 
ance. That the first disciples of Jesus were Galileans is at- 
tested by all the evangelists. Luke’s amplified account of 
the calling of Simon, James, and John, embellished as it is 
by the story of the wonderful draught of fishes, which hints 
at the possession by Jesus of a marvellous power over nature, 
plainly belongs to one of the more recent strata of the Gospel 
tradition. Strauss and the critics of the Tubingen school 
consider the story an unhistorical representation of the failure 
of Christianity to win the acceptance of the Jews and its sub- 
sequent marvellous success among the Gentiles. 
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$19. JESUS TEACHES AND HEALS IN THE 
SYNAGOGUE AT CAPERNAUM. 


Mark i., 21-28 ; Luke iv., 31-37. 


This is the only section common to Mark and Luke which 
is not also found in Matthew. ‘That Luke thinks it necessary 
to mention that Capernaum is in Galilee is an indication that 
he has in mind other than Jewish readers.' ‘The contrast 
indicated between the teaching of Jesus and that of the 
scribes. consisted in his speaking out of his own conviction 
of truth, while they cited the authority of others in support 
of their statements. He was his own sufficient authority. 
If we except the vague hint at the exercise of supernatural 
power by Jesus contained in one of the accounts of the call- 
ing of the first disciples (see the preceding section), we have 
here the earliest Synoptic mention of Jesus as a wonder- 
worker.” The marvel described is one of healing, and it 
excites surprise in the beholders not so much because of the 
remarkable cure effected as on account of the novelty and 
simplicity of the method employed. ‘There were plenty of 
Jewish exorcists who could cast out “‘ unclean spirits,’’ as 
Jesus himself recognised,* but they did it with painful effort, 
making use of magical rites, while he ‘‘ cast out the spirits 
with a word’? * (@).. 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 68) It is not without its significance that the first cure 
performed by Jesus is that of a demoniac. Demonism stands 


' Here we meet with the word ‘‘ sabbath”? (Hebrew shabéath, Greek 
sabbaton and sabbata, Latin sabbata) for the first time. See Thayer, 
art, 6a BBaror. 

*John ii., 11, makes the turning of water into wine at the marriage- 
feast in Cana ‘‘the beginning of his signs,’? On the miracles of the 
N. T., see Appendix K, 

*See Matt. xii., 27, 

4 Matt, viii., 16, 
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almost as the type of the diseases the mastery of which is 
ascribed to him in the Synoptic Gospels.* Beginning with 
the present instance of a single cure, afterwards we find 
many cases grouped together, and although other forms of 
suffering are relieved, yet in general only this one malady is 
spoken of by name.t ‘‘ Preaching and casting out demons’”’ 
are more than once mentioned in such a way as to imply 
that these two things constituted the whole of the work of 
Jesus during the earliest period of his Galilean ministry. { 
In commissioning the twelve Jesus first of all gives them 
“authority over unclean spirits to cast them out,’’ and 
directs them to exercise this power§; and the first thing 
said of them, after their preaching has been mentioned, is 
that ‘‘ they cast out many devils.”’ || When the seventy re- 
turn from their mission and make report of their success, 
the only thing recorded is that they said that even the 
demons §] were subject to them. ** 


§ 20. THE CURING OF PETER’S MOTHER-IN- 
LAW AND OTHERS. 


Matt. viii., rg-17 ; Mark t., 29-34 » Luke tv., 38-41. 


The apostle Paul bears incidental testimony to the fact that 
Peter was married.’ It is for the most part difficult if not 
impossible to determine from the brief narratives of the 
evangelists the exact nature of the diseases said to have 
been cured by Jesus. The malady from which the mother- 
in-law of Peter was suffering is described by Matthew and 


*The Fourth Gospel makes no mention of cures of demoniacal 
possession. 

+ Matt. viii., 16; Mark i., 32, 34. 

t Mark i., 39, iii., 13, 14. 

4 Matt. x., 1, 8; Mark vi., 7; Luke ix., I. 

|| Mark vi., 13. 

{ ‘‘ Demon” is everywhere the best translation for daiumy ; “devil” 
- should be reserved for the rendering of 51a fodos. 

** Luke x.,17. On the symptoms and causes of demoniacal posses- 
sion, see Appendix F. 

Sai Cor, 1x., 5. 
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Mark in terms which convey only the impression that fever- 
ishness was the most marked symptom of the case. Luke, 
writing later, magnifies the disease into a great fever.’ 
While Matthew * and Mark * simply indicate that Jesus, tak- 
ing hold of the woman’s hand, encouraged her to rise, Luke 
uses language which, virtually implying personality in the 
disease, suggests demonism as its cause. ‘That she was able 
at once to attend to household duties is mentioned as evid- 
ence of the completeness of her recovery. The curing of 
the demoniac in the synagogue and that of Peter’s mother- 
in-law had both occurred upon a sabbath day. ‘That not 
until sunset, when the sabbath had ended, was Jesus called 
upon to give help to others, indicates a reluctance, perhaps 
mingled with religious scruples, on the part of the people, 
to trespass upon the day of rest.‘ Matthew’s quotation ° is 
from a passage in which the prophet speaks of that portion 
of the people of Israel which had been carried away into 
captivity as suffering for the sins of the whole people. The 
passage is therefore historical and not prophetic ; neither in 
itself, apart from its connection, does it fitly apply to the 
healing acts of Jesus, since he did not take upon himself the 
diseases of those whom he relieved. The section of Isaiah 
from which Matthew quotes was, however, generally sup- 
posed by the Jews to refer to the Messiah. 


'Galen testifies that in his time physicians divided fevers into 
“small” and ‘‘ great.” 

*In Matthew, instead of ‘‘touched”’ (A. V. and R. V.) which sug- 
gests magical cure, we should translate ‘‘took hold of,’’ in accord 
ance with the usual meaning of the verb. 

5 Mark is not here at variance with Matthew and Luke, the expres- 
sion used by him (7ye1pev) not implying a lifting up. 

- 4See John v., r-18. 

5From Is. liii., 4. The lack of resemblance between the text of 
Matthew and that of the LXX. suggests that he may have followed 
the Aramaic synagogue rendering. ; 
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$21. WITHDRAWAL OF JESUS. 
Mark t., 35-38 » Luke tv., 42, 43. 


The time of the departure of Jesus from Capernaum is 
differently stated by Mark and Luke, the former placing it 
in the latter part of the night and the latter when zt was day. 
‘“‘ Very early in the morning ’’ would represent the funda- 
mental idea in both cases. It would seem that by an early 
departure Jesus hoped to escape a repetition of the experiences 
of the previous evening. ‘There was danger that his reputa- 
tion as a healer of diseases would interfere with his proper 
work of preaching the gospel. By desert is here meant only 
a solitary place where he might be by himself. When Simon 
and the rest (in Luke the multitudes) ‘‘ followed him up,”’ 
and the inhabitants of the city would have retained him 
there, he gives as a reason for his refusal to remain longer 
that he must carry elsewhere the message which he has 
already given to them. For éo this end came I forth in Mark 
is hardly the same as for therefore was I sentin Luke. The 
former has reference to his departure from the city, the latter 
to his divine mission. 


§ 22. A TOUR OF PREACHING AND HEALING 
IN GALILEE. 


Matt. iv., 23-25; Mark 7., 39, Luke v., 44. 


According to the order of Matthew’s narrative, Jesus was 
not yet known as a wonder-worker.’ Here, in place of the 
very brief notes of Mark and Luke concerning the first ex- 
tended public tour’? of Jesus in Galilee, Matthew gives a 
comprehensive but condensed statement of the character of 
his work (a). His teaching in the synagogues is described 
-_1Jt is to be noticed that the cures of 3 20 come later in Matthew’s 

Gospel. 

2The contents of 3 17 refer only to the very beginning of his work 
in a comparatively limited field, 
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simply as a proclamation of the ‘“‘ good news of the king- 


dom ’’—the ‘‘ good news of God’”’ of Mark i., 14. So far as 
there is any distinction to be recognised between a@zsease* and 
sickness,’ it is one of degree rather than of kind. ‘The state- 
ment that all sorts of maladies were cured by Jesus is not 
substantiated by the particulars given in the record, and is 
to be looked upon as an artless exaggeration. Repeatedly 
in the New Testament ‘‘all’’ means ‘‘ many.’’ So when 
it is said that all the sick of the great province of Syria were 
brought to him and cured, we at once recognise the language 
of hyperbole.* Besides the general expression diseases and 
torments, which is the same as “‘ painful diseases,’’ and de- 
monianism, already met with, we here have mention of epi- 
lepsy and palsy. The substitution of efzlepiic for ““ lunatic ”’ 
in the Revised Version does not represeut a change in the 
original text, but only signifies that the Greek word used, 
while indicating that the disease in question is one which 
was supposed to be affected by changes in the moon, does 
not mean ‘‘ moon-struck’’ in the sense of “‘insane.’’ As for 
the palsied or paralytic, they were those who were suffering 
from some weakness of the limbs, but not necessarily afflicted 
with what is now commonly spoken of as “ palsy’’ or 
‘‘ paralysis,’’ which science, however, comprehensively de- 
fines as ‘‘any kind of loss, temporary or permanent, of 
sensation or of ability to move or to control motion.”’ 


’ 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 71) The passage appears to be descriptive of a condi- 
tion of things existing only at a somewhat later period. Meyer 


1 7060S, nOSOS. 

2 uadauta, malakia : ‘‘ weakness” rather than ‘‘sickness.”’ 

’The theory ingeniously developed by De Quincey, that Jesus de- 
liberately assumed the character of a travelling physician in order to 
avoid exciting the suspicion of revolutionary tendencies which might 
attach to him as a mere haranguer of the people, receives no support 
from anything related in the Gospels, 
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holds that ‘‘ the description is manifestly exaggerated as re- 
gards the time of the /s¢ ministry of Jesus,’”’ and he finds in 
the passage indications of ‘‘ the work of a later hand in the 
redaction of our Gospel.’’ Verse 23 seems like a reproduc- 
tion out of place of Matt. ix., 35. The Short Protestant 
Commentary ascribes a too artificial character to the structure 
of the First Gospel when it makes the following extended 
discourse (the Sermon on the Mount) to have been intro- 
duced as 4 specimen of the teachings of Jesus, and chapters 
viii. and ix. to have been intended only as an example of 
the cures spoken of here in verse 23. Besides, the Sermon 
on the Mount was not Messianic preaching, like that here 
referred to. 


§ 23. THE HEALING OF A LEPER. 
Matt. vitt., 1-4; Mark i., 40-45; Luke v., 12-16. 


Although this is the first act of healing of which Matthew 
gives any detailed account, he does not necessarily mean to 
represent it as the very earliest of the cures performed by 
Jesus. The preceding discourse is given a later place by 
Luke, who also introduces two other accounts of cures’ be- 
fore this. ‘The leprous man is said to have come to Jesus 
(when he was in one of the cities of Galilee, according to 
Luke) and, courteously saluting him, to have sought relief 
from what was not only a troublesome disease but, in the eye 
of the law, a disqualification for intercourse with one’s fellow- 
men and especially for joining them in the religious services 
of the temple. ‘‘ Master”’ or “‘ Sir,’’ and not Lord, is the 
proper rendering of his salutation’ as given by Matthew 


1 See 2 @ 19, 20. 
2xuUpie, kurié. Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Genevan Version all 
have the rendering ‘‘ master.’’ In Matt. xxi., 30 (where a son ad- 


dresses his father as xvpze), in Matt. xilii., 27 (where servants salute 
their master in the same way), in Matt. xxvii., 63 (where this is the 
salutation to the Roman governor Pilate), and in John iv., 11, 15, 19, 
49, v., 7 (where Jesus is addressed), and elsewhere, both the A. V. 
and the R. V.translate “‘sir,”” Thus far in the Gospels the term 
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and Luke. Of the three several forms of expression used by 
the three evangelists to denote the manner of the man’s 
obeisance, Matthew’s is the general one already met with,’ 
which, since it indicates only a respectful bodily attitude, is 
mistranslated worshipped. ‘The three accounts all agree as to 
the form in which the leper rather intimated than expressed 
his wish to be healed by Jesus : zf thou wilt, thou canst make 
me clean. ‘The action of Jesus in touching him and the im- 
mediately following cure are also described in almost identical 
language by the three. This close resemblance is an indica- 
tion either of there having been a common channel of tradition 
from which they all drew, or else of some direct dependence 
upon one another. ‘The disease of which the man is said to 
have been cured, although called “‘ leprosy,’’ * is not thereby 
identified with the disease known to-day by that name (a). 
_ Even the strong statement of Luke’s account (showing an 
exaggeration of the earlier tradition), that the man was /ud/ 
of leprosy, only points to a pronounced case of some form of 
cutaneous disease covering a large part of the body (0). 


NOTES. 


(a, p.74.) The Old Testament term tzahra ath, translated in 
the English Bible ‘‘ leprosy,’’ is generic rather than specific, 
being used to denote several cutaneous affections having cer- 
tain characteristics in common.* The descriptions of the 


uuptos (never, however, used vocatively) has been applied only to 
the Deity. The idea of superiority or authority is all that is funda- 
mental in the meaning of the word. 

lrpoouvvéwm. See 33 (0). 

2Aénpa, lepra. See The Diseases of the Bible, by Dr. Risdon Ben- 
nett, ch. 1. 

* Etymologically the word may apply to all diseases in which scales 
or scabs are formed upon the skin,—just as a certain plague to which 
sheep are subject is called the ‘‘scab”’; or it may come from a root 
signifying ‘‘to strike,” the disease in question being looked upon as 
a‘‘stroke”’ from the hand of God,—just as we often speak of an at- 
tack of paralysis as a ‘‘stroke,’’ 2 Chron. xxvi., 20, is somewhat 
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symptoms of leprosy given in the Old Testament * are of no 
scientific value. ‘True leprosy is, with the rarest exceptions, 
an incurable malady, ultimately affecting the entire system ; 
but the Levitical law, in providing for the authoritative 
priestly recognition of the recovery of those afflicted with 
tzahra‘ath bore witness not only to its curability but also to 
the fact that cures were frequent enough to make it worth 
while to establish a law of procedure for the rehabilitation 
of convalescents. It is inconceivable that the leper of this 
account should have had such faith in the healing power of 
Jesus (not before manifested, so far as it appears, in the re- 
storing of anyone afflicted with leprosy) as to suppose that 
he could cure what everybody knew to be a fatal disease. 
All the circumstances indicate that the man was suffering 
from some disorder not fitly described by the English word 
“leprosy.’’ What the Bible dictionaries say of ‘* leprosy ”’ 
is therefore, for the most part, of no value for the illustration 
of the present narrative. 

(4, p. 74.) Whatever may have been the exact nature of the 
disease of the man here called a leper, the mere fact of the tell- 
ing of the story by all the synoptists is sufficient evidence 
that the immediacy of the cure was considered marvellous. 
The difficulty of understanding how any affection of the 
skin having even a remotely leprous character could yield 
to a word and a touch has led to the bringing forward of 
other hypotheses than the one accepted by the evangelists 
that Jesus was endowed with remarkable wonder-working 
power. (1) By supporters of the earlier form of the mythical 
hypothesis, who were constantly finding in the record of the 
life of Jesus incidents having no other foundation than a de- 
sire on the part of some of his followers that he should be 
thought to have parallelled striking events in Old Testament 
history, his asserted healing of lepers was reduced to a mere 
imitation of the story of the wonderful cure of Naaman. 
This hypothesis now has few if any defenders. (2) The 
modern Dutch school of criticism likewise looks upon the 


favourable to the second derivation. When ¢zahra‘ath is predicated 
of garments and the walls of houses (Lev. xili., 47-59, xiv., 33-57) 
probably mouldiness is intended. 

*Lev, xiii.-xiv.; Ex. iv., 6; Num. xii., roff.; 2 Kings v., 27; 2 
Chron. xxvi., 19, 20. 

+ 2 Kings v. 
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story as unhistorical, but traces it to a different source, 
making it to have been originally intended as a symbolic 
representation of the helpful relation which Jesus sustained 
to the outcasts of society. It is conceived that he having 
often figuratively called himself a physician, and the foul 
conditions of leprosy furnishing the fittest possible symbol 
of the disease of sin, his cures of moral leprosy became trans- 
formed, in the thought of the succeeding age, into cures of 
the bodily disease. This supposition rests upon no solid 
basis of ascertainable fact, since the Gospels only once* make 
Jesus refer to himself, and then indirectly, as a physician of 
souls. (3) There remains the theory that the evangelists, 
although describing an actual historical event, through a 
misconception represent as marvellous what was in fact a 
very simple and natural occurrence. This hypothesis rests 
upon the well-known tendency of stories to grow in the fre- 
quent telling. The starting-point of this transformation is 
found in the ambiguity which attaches to the expression 
‘“to make clean,’’ | which may have either a literal or a 
figurative meaning—may denote, in a case of this kind, 
either a removal of the impurities of the diseased body, or 
the restoration of the sufferer, after the departure of the dis- 
ease, to the enjoyment of those social and religious rights of 
which he had been deprived during the period of his afflic- 
tion, {—to which secondary meaning the tertiary one of ‘‘ to 
pronounce clean’’ is closely related. It is in this last sense, 


* See the parallel passages Matt. ix., 12 ; Mark ii., 17; Luke v., 31. 

t xabapilery (katharizéin) = the classical xabazperr. 

t+ Cp. «a0. t1va @ovov, to cleanse one of (the stain of ] murder; 
also the English law-phrase ¢o purge one’s self of contempt of 
court. In Heb. ix., 14, there is a good illustration of the figurative 
use of xabapiterv, where the blood of Christ is said to cleanse 
[A. V., ‘‘purge”] the conscience from dead works,—the word 
‘‘dead’? having been chosen with reference to the ceremonial im- 
purity contracted by coming in contact with a dead body. So in 
Heb. ix., 13, the corresponding substantive ~afaporns, ‘‘clean- 
ness,’’ is used of the technical purity required by the Levitical law. 
Sophocles, Lexicon of Later and Byzantine Greek, gives “ to clear, 
in a legal sense,’’ as one of the meanings of xa$apifery. Thayer’s 
and Robinson’s N. T. lexicons give as a secondary meaning of 
nag. ‘*to pronounce clean in a Levitical sense,’’ ‘‘to declare clean.” 
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in which it is the equivalent of the Hebrew /zhay, that the 
LXX. tise the word in Lev. xiii., 6, 13, 17, 23, 28, in all 
which passages ‘‘ pronounce clean’’ is the rendering both 
of the Authorised Version and the Revised Version. Now 
these passages are precisely the ones which treat of the cer- 
emonial purification of lepers and so fix for us the usage 
of the LXX. with regard to katharizein.* . The inference 
thought to be legitimately deducible from these facts is that 
Jesus, perceiving from the condition of the ailing man that 
there was no longer any reason for his remaining under ban, 
assured him that, to secure the removal of his disability, he 
had only to go and show himself to the priest and comply 
with the other requirements of the ceremonial law. Later, 
when Jesus had become well known as a healer of diseases, 
the statement that he had made the man clean was under- 
stood literally and in this sense found its way into the Gos- 
pels. There is but one other account f (and that very likely 
a duplicate of this) of a healing of leprosy by Jesus. Cases 
of this disease were very common, and, considering the ina- 
bility of ordinary physicians to effect a cure, had he possessed 
this power he must often have been called upon for its exer- 
cise, and the Synoptics could not have failed to testify to the 
fact. 


. § 24. THE HEALING OF TEN LEPERS. 
Luke xvit., I-19. 


An analysis of this narrative discloses, together with some 
striking resemblances to the account of the preceding section, 
several points of difference. The time is the last journey of 
Jesus to Jerusalem ; the place, some village upon the route." 

*In Lev. xvi., 30, the priest who offers a sacrifice for the sins of the 
people is said thereby to cleanse the people, “‘cleanse’’ being the 
A. V. and R. V. representative of ‘har in the Hebrew and of kathart- 
zein in the Greek of the LXX. In Mark vii., 19, and Acts x., 15, xi., 
9, «a, is used in the sense of to declare clean, which is sufficient to 
establish this as a first-century meaning of the word in Christian 
circles. 

+ Luke xvii., 11-19 (@ 24). 

1Cp. Luke xiii., 22. 
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Instead of one leper there are ten, who do not approach Jesus 
and prostrate themselves before him, but remain at a dis- 
tance, in accordance with the requirements of the law,’ and 
call to him for help. They are cleansed, not immediately, 
but soon after leaving him. ‘These differences were Luke’s 
warrant for making of the account a distinct narrative (@). 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 78) It is, however, questionable, considering the 
essential likeness of the later to the earlier narrative and the 
fact that Luke here stands alone, whether the two stories had 
not acommon origin. The main point of difference is one 
with regard to which variations in a narrative are most likely 
to occur—that of number. The further intensification of the 
wonder of the curing of the ten by representing it as taking 
place only after they have left the presence of Jesus intro- 
_ duces the magical element of healing at a distance (verse 14), 
to which is added (verse 19), either as cause or condition, 
the possession of faith by the sufferer.* ‘The incident of the 
return of the Samaritan to express his gratitude, while the 
other nine apparently remain unthankful, is looked upon by 
some as an addition to the account due to later anti-Jewish 
feeling ; but there is nothing in the narrative to indicate that, 
the nine were Jews rather than Galileans. Such a universal- 
istic tendency as is supposed to be here displayed, if at all 
active in the minds of the Gospel writers, would naturally 
have led to the recording of other instances in which Jesus 
gave aid to Samaritans ; but, although teaching in various 
parts of their country, it is not mentioned that he ever again 
cured one of its inhabitants. His well known real interest 
in them, however, may have led to the legendary introduc- 
tion of a Samaritan into this account. 


1See Lev. xiii., 46. 
*Cp. Matt. ix., 22 (Mark v., 34); Mark x., 52 (Luke xviii., 42). 
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mes. LH HEALING OF» A~PARALYTIC. 
Matt. ix., 1-8; Mark ti., r-r2 ; Luke v., 17-26. 


These three accounts of the healing of one who is called a 
paralytic,’ while evidently sustaining a close relation to one 
another, differ very much as to their degree of fulness. Mark 
and Luke, and especially the former, preserve many pictur- 
esque details which are wanting in Matthew (a). Matthew’s 
expression /7zs own city, by which he refers to Capernaum, is 
peculiar to this passage, and Mark’s at home* does not ap- 
pear again in the Gospels. Luke, besides mentioning the 
fact that Jesus was occupied with teaching and had among 
his auditors Pharisees and doctors of the law, who had come 
from far and near, intimates (verse 17) that at this time his 
healing power was particularly active. Mark and Luke say 
that, because of the crowd which filled the house to over- 
flowing, the sick man could not be taken in by the usual 
entrance, but that those who carried him were obliged to go 
upon the housetop and make an opening in the roof through 
which to Jet him down into the room where Jesus was.* This 
apartment would be likely to be the upper chamber of a house 
of two stories, that part of the Oriental dwelling being not 
unfrequently used among the Jews as a place for meeting 
and teaching.‘ ‘The only symptom of disease mentioned by 

'No other specific case of this disease is mentioned in the N. 
T. excepting the one spoken of in Matt. viti., 6. 

2The better (marginal) rendering of év ox. Cp. 1 Cor. xi., 34, 
xiv., 35. The form of expression = the German zu Hause. 

’The flat roof of an Oriental house may often be reached by an 
outer staircase. : 

‘Lightfoot, Hore Hebraice et Talmudice, cites these three pas- 
sages from the Talmuds : 

‘These are the traditions which they taught in the upper cham- 
ber of Hananiah, Ben Hezekiah, Ben Garon.” ‘‘ The elders went up 
into an upper chamber in Jericho. They went up also into an upper 
chamber in Jabneh.”’ ‘‘Rabbi Jochanan and his disciples went up 
into an upper chamber and read and expounded.” 
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the evangelist is the helplessness of the sick man, who had 
to be carried into the presence of Jesus. Considering that 
the words of encouragement addressed to him and the com- 
mand to arise and go to his home were efficacious in restoring 
the use of his limbs, the case would seem to have been one 
of what modern physicians call ‘‘ hysterical paralysis,’’ in 
which, as Dr. W. B. Carpenter says, ‘‘ the difficulty lies not 
so much in the want of power as in the want of that belief in 
the possession of the power which is essential to its exercise, and 
which yields most readily to “‘ a confident expectation of cure.”’ 
When Jesus said to the invalid ‘‘ Courage, child ! forgiven 
are thy sins,’’ he used language especially fitted to arouse 
the drooping spirits of the man and inspire him with confi- 
dence. It was one of the fundamental conceptions of Jewish 
theology that not only bodily suffering and disease but all 
calamities were the divinely ordained punishment for sin,’ 
and that the removal of the penalty implied the forgiveness 
of the offence for which it had been imposed. It was, then, in 
itself immaterial whether the sick man was told that he was 
no longer sick, or that his sins had been forgiven, —whether 
the fact was stated from the point of view of the theologian 
or of the physician. When some of the scribes and Pharisees 
were scandalised at Jesus’ using language which they chose 
to interpret as an assumption by him of the divine preroga- 
tive, also making it evident by their behaviour that they 
doubted his ability really to cure the man, he showed that it 
was as easy for him to do the healing deed as to say the for- 
giving word.* ‘The state of mind of the people, as described 
at the end of the narrative in Matthew and Luke, was not 


Luke xiii, 5, and John ix., 1-3, represent Jesus as combating 
this view. 

? Instead of saying ‘‘Z have power,” he says ‘‘ the Son of Man has 
power’’; but in his Aramaic speech ‘‘son of man’”’ meant any man, 
man in general. He declares that there is in man healing and there- 
fore forgiving power. See Appendix G. 
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one of ‘‘ fear,’’ in the usual sense of that term, but only of 
awe in the presence of what they considered a wonderful 
manifestation of divine providence. 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 79) The agreements in those portions which all have 
in common are such as to preclude the idea of an altogether 
independent origin of the three accounts. Matthew would 
seem cither to have abridged Mark’s narrative or to have 
followed a briefer proto-Mark ; while Luke’s account has so 
much more in common with our present Mark as to suggest 
a still closer relation to it. 


§ 26. THE CALLING OF LEVI-MATTHEW. 
Matt. ix., 9-13; Mark ii., 13-17 ; Luke v., 27-32. 


Each of the historical books excepting the Fourth Gospel ' 
has a list of the immediate “‘ disciples”’ (z. ¢., learners) and 
followers of Jesus called apostles, and in all Matthew appears 
as one of the’ twelve, but not Levi. Since the Synoptics in 
this section all evidently speak of one and the same person 
and of one who, though not here designated as an apostle, 
was yet summoned to be a constant companion of Jesus, it is 
probable that he who was known as Levi before being called 
to the apostolate became afterwards better known in Christian 
circles as Matthew.? Luke makes clear what is left doubtful 
by Matthew and Mark, that Levi, after his call to be a fol- 
lower of Jesus, ‘‘ made a great reception for him at his 


1 Matt. x., 2-4; Mark iii., 16-19; Luke vi., 14-16; Actsi., 13. 

2This implies inaccuracy on the part of the redactor of the First 
Gospel in speaking of him as though his name were Matthew at the 
time of his calling. Outside of the Gospels, but perhaps depending 
‘upon them, there is this testimony in the Apostolic Constitutions 
(8, 22) to the identity of Matthew and Levi: ‘“‘I Matthew, who am 
also meh formerly a publican, make these coustitutions,”’ 
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house’’ (a). The “‘ sinners’’?’ who were present with the 


tax-gatherers—the latter probably either Levi’s subordinates 
in office or port-collectors from the neighbouring villages 
along the lake—are here met with for the first time in the 
New Testament, but are constantly appearing later. Luke, 
when speaking in his own person, does not, like Matthew 
and Mark, couple “ publicans’’ and “ sinners,’’ but says 
(verse 29) ‘‘ publicans and others,’’ that is, others who occu- 
pied the same social position among the Jews as the tax- 
gatherers.* The reply of Jesus to the criticism of the Pharisees 
upon his conduct in associating with persons of ill-repute 
takes the form of a proverb familiar to Greeks as well as 
Jews.* According to Matthew he also quotes from one of the 


‘duapt@dot, hamartéloi. The ethical signification of hamartolos, 
“sinner,” and hamartia, “sin” (the latter already met with re- 
peatedly in preceding sections), and the verb hamartanéin (duap- 
_ taveiv), ‘to sin” (occurring frequently in the N. T.), dS 3iioners 
part of the root-meaning of these words. Primarily the verb means 
“to miss the mark,” hamartia denoting the fact of failure and 
hamartolos the actor. The secondary meaning of these words is, 
however, of very early growth, and in the LXX., where hamartolos 
is applied nearly roo times to violators of the law of Jehovah, we find 
their ethical signification fully fixed. Not only their constant pre- 
dicates make this plain, but also the synonymes with which they are 
often coupled. Thus in Gen. xiii., 13, the inhabitants of Sodom are 
called ‘‘ wicked men and hamartoloi,” and in Prov. xi., 31, with the 
just man is contrasted ‘‘the irreligious and hamartolos.” Is i., 28, 
declares that ‘‘the lawless ones’’ will be crushed and “‘ the hamar- 
tolot’’ with them. In Paul’s letter to the Galatians, ii., 15, all who 
are not Jews are spoken of as “‘ sinners,’’—‘‘ we by nature Jews and 
not sinners of the Gentiles.”” In the present passage the O. T. dis- 
tinction between ‘‘righteous”’ and ‘‘sinners”’ is preserved. 

* But cp. Luke xv., 1, the only exception. 

* According to Diogenes Laértius, when Antisthenes was reproved 
for associating with men of depraved character, he reminded the 
fault-finders that physicians are accustomed to associate with the 
sick. The same sentiment in a slightly different form is credited to 
Pausanias by Plutarch, 
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prophetic books of the Old Covenant’ an utterance ascribed 
to Jehovah, / desire mercy*® and not sacrifice.” As applied by 
Jesus to the Pharisees, ‘‘ sacrifice” stands for the punctilious 
observance of the commands of the ceremonial law, for which 
they were distinguished. 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 82) The tax-gatherer at an important point upon the 
lake, which was also upon the direct line of travel from Da- 
mascus to Jerusalem and the far south, might be rich enough 
to occupy a commodious house and provide a feast for such 
numbers (Luke's great crowd), but hardly Jesus and his dis- 
ciples with their scanty treasury. Itis, nevertheless, some- 
what difficult to understand how Pharisees, with their strict 
notions concerning eating and drinking with Gentiles and 
those who were no better than Gentiles (see Acts xi., 3; 
Gal. ii., 12), could be present at a feast in the house of a tax- 
gatherer, even though not themselves partaking of the food. 


§ 27, A QUESTION ABOUT FASTING ANSWERED. 
Matt. ix., 14-17; Mark ii., 18-22, Luke v., 33-39. 


Mark alone tells us what led to the conversation reported 
in this section. ‘That the disciples of John fasted like the 
Pharisees is an indication that the Baptist, with all his bold- 
ness of thinking and acting, had not renounced his allegiance 
to the traditional law, to the requirements of which, at least 
in this respect, Jesus and his disciples gave no heed. The 


1 Hos. vi., 6. The quotation corresponds exactly with the text of 
the Alexandrian MS. of the LXX, 

2 feos (éléds), “mercy,” represents the Hebrew /esedh, which 
Hosea uses in the sense of ‘‘ piety”? or ‘‘ goodness,” and which the 
A. V. translates ‘‘ goodness” in Hosea vi., 4, the R. V. having in 
the margin “kindness.” The primary meaning of hesedh is ‘‘ love,” 
“ good-will,” of which Fleos, ‘mercy,’ is only one manifestation. 

8He again makes use of the words in Matt. poh en fn 
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question here is not of specially appointed fasts, which all 
were bound to keep, but of those private fastings the ob- 
servance of which was considered a special merit. Monday 
and Thursday were the regular fast-days, and some of the 
““unco guid’’ fasted on these days the year through. In 
general, however, to fast twice a week was considered suffi- 
cient to establish a reputation for piety.’ A three-days’ fast, 
on Monday, Thursday, and Monday, was not uncommon. 
Jesus, who seldom says anything at all about fasting, and 
never speaks of it but to condemn it when practised in the 
spirit of religious asceticism, here lays down the principle 
that fasting is only becoming as the natural manifestation 
of sorrow and grief. He declares that his disciples have no 
reason for fasting so long as he is with them ; just as the 
friends of the bridegroom,’ who conduct the bride to the 
_ house of the husband and join in the gayety of the marriage- 
feast, can have no feeling of sadness in his presence. When 
the Synoptics represent him as referring to the time of a 
coming separation from his disciples, it is probable that the 
crucifixion of Jesus is in the minds of the narrators, and that 
they write out of a precise knowledge of his fate which he 
did not himself possess thus early in his career. By the use 
of the new figures of the putting of a patch of unfulled cloth 
upon an old garment and the fresh, unfermented juice of the 
grape in old wine-skins,* he brings out more clearly the idea 


1See the boast of the Pharisee in Luke xviii., 12: ‘‘I fast twice in 
the week.’? Cp. the Zeaching of the Twelve Apostles, ch. viii.: 
“They [the hypocrites] fast on the second of the week and the fifth.” 

° The sons of the bride-chamber,—a form of expression not found 
elsewhere in the N. T. Sonship, in the N. T., is the type of all close 
relationship of whatever kind. 

3 Receptacles for wine and other liquids were made, and are to this 
day in some parts of the East, from the skins of small animals and 
especially goats, by tying up the openings of the tanned pelt which 
had been drawn off as nearly whole as possible. Wine-skins hung 
up in the dwelling and exposed to its heat and smoke became so 
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that his teaching is not to be cramped within the narrow 
limits of the law of tradition. He does not deny that the re- 
ligion of the fathers may yet have its value, just as the old 
stiff wine-skins may serve to hold the wine which is no 
longer working. In Luke this thought is expanded in the 
added words of verse 39, in which the satisfaction of the 
Pharisees with the established form of the national religion 
is compared with the content of the drinker of old wine, who 
says that that is good enough for him. We have here one 
of the fruitful germs of the later Pauline doctrine. 


§ 28. FIRST UTTERANCE CONCERNING THE 
SABBATH. 


Matt xii., 1-8 » Mark ti., 23-28; Luke vt., 1-5. 


The time of this occurrence is stated indefinitely by Mat- 
thew and Mark and obscurely by Luke, who uses a phrase ' 
the literal meaning of which is plain but whose application 
is altogether uncertain. When it is said that Jesus and his 
disciples went through (or between) ‘‘ sown fields,’’* it is 
perhaps implied that they were following one of the beaten 
paths which separated contiguous fields, although some 
understand Mark to declare that they were making a path 
for themselves as they went. Mark says only that they 
plucked the ears of grain,’ the others that they also ate them, 


hard after a time that they could not be used with safety for any fer- 
menting liquid. 

1Sevreponpwros (deuterdprotds), ‘ second-first.”” The many con- 
jectural interpretations of the word, which is found nowhere else, 
serve only to emphasise the fact that nothing certain is known with 
regard to its denotation. 

2 6roptucrv (spdrimdn), fields sown with any kind of grain,—Ameri- 
cans say “‘ grain-fields,” and Englishmen, * corn-fields.’’ 

8 6rayvas (stachuas),—a word found elsewhere in the N. T. only 
in Mark iy., 28. 
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Luke adding that they rubbed out the kernels with their 
hands. This rubbing would add to the heinousness of their 
offence in the eyes of the Pharisees, by whom it would be 
considered one of the kinds of labour forbidden to be per- 
formed upon the sabbath.’ It was not the law, but the law 
as interpreted by tradition, which condemned such an act.’ 
Jesus does not attempt the practically impossible by trying 
to show his critics that their traditions have no binding 
force, but instead asserts their fundamental misconception 
of the very purpose of the institution of the sabbath. He 
prepares the way for a distinct and explicit statement of the 
principle on which this ordinance rests, by citing cases in 
which it had been and still was recognised by the highest 
authority. David had entered into the house of God (the 
tabernacle) and, by permission of the priest, taken for him- 
- self and his companions in need the loaves of bread which 
had been consecrated to the Lord.* Here necessity was 
recognised as being above ritual. Again, the priests con-. 
stantly performed certain labour upon the sabbath in dis- 
charge of their official duties, and the law recognised the 
necessity and consequent legitimacy of this labour.* The 
former illustration elucidates the general principle, the latter 
gives an instance of the application of this principle to sab- 
bath observance.° When Jesus adds, according to Matthew, 

‘One of the Jewish fathers declares that simply ‘‘to pluck the ears 
of grain is a kind of reaping,”’ so that the rubbing out of the kernels 
would be an additional offence, adding threshing to harvesting. 

* Deut. xxiii., 25, allows one to pluck what grain he pleases as he 
goes through a neighbour’s field, but not to make use of a sickle. 

®’See 1 Sam. xxi., 1-6. The ‘‘shew-bread,”’ or ‘‘ bread of presenta- 
tion,’’ was renewed daily, the loaves which were removed becoming 
‘‘common bread,’ and a perquisite of the attendant priest. Mark’s 
mention of Abiathar as high-priest at this time presents a chronologi- 
cal difficulty of no importance, borrowed from the O. T. 

4See Num. xxviii., 9, Io. 

> Only Matthew has the second illustration, probably added to the 
account because of its pertinency. It is found nowhere else. 
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that there is there that which is greater than the temple, he 
does not, as is implied in the common rendering, refer to 
himself, but rather to that gospel which he came to preach, 
the gospel of human well-being. It is a placing of the new 
life of the spirit above the old worship of the letter. The 
concluding declaration of the lordship of the Son of Man 
over the sabbath is deduced, in Mark, from the important 
premise that this day was set apart for rest solely for the 
good of man, with the implication that a regard for this good 
justifies at any time a disregard of the day. Although in- 
tended by Jesus only as a justification of the conduct of his 
disciples as they passed through the grain-fields on the sab- 
bath, the argument admits of no limitations, but establishes 
the universal supremacy of that which is helpful to man over 
that which is merely conventional.’ 


S29. RENEWAL OF THE SABBATH 
CONTROVERSY. 


Matt. xit., 9-14; Mark tii., 1-6 ; Luke vt., 6-11. 


The healing of a withered hand on the sabbath (Luke 
alone says that it was another sabbath), while an act of sym- 
pathetic helpfulness, yet is chiefly significant as having 
furnished the occasion for further teaching concerning the 
legitimate use of the day of rest. It is quite impossible to 
tell, from the very meagre description here given, what was 
the exact condition of the man’s hand. No other similar 
cases are mentioned in the New Testament, except in the 
most general way and in a single passage.’ Also from the 
“1 Here, as in 3% 25, it appears from the context that Jesus must 
have used the Aramaic phrase ‘‘son of man’’ with reference not to 
himself particularly, but to every member of the human family. 
Had his words been rendered according to their original meaning, 
we should have had here simply “man is lord of the sabbath,”’ See 
Appendix G. 

? John v., 3. 
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two instances of this affection mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment’ no help can be derived toward the understanding of 
the present case. Mark’s use of the participle instead of the 
simple adjective to denote the relaxed condition of the hand 
indicates that the disability was induced and not congenital. 
Luke alone mentions the scribes and Pharisees as the ones 
who watched Jesus to see if he would heal on the sabbath ; 
but in Matthew and Mark the indefinite subject of the verb 
naturally points to the Pharisees of the preceding section. 
The object of these spies, it appears, was to collect distinct 
evidence upon which to accuse him before the constituted 
authorities. His free form of teaching and acting in utter 
disregard of the law of tradition is already exciting their 
animosity, and they purpose to bring legal restraint to bear 
upon him. According to Mark and Luke they only watched 
him to see what he would do; but Matthew says that they 
asked him whether it was lawful to heal on the sabbath, re- 
ceiving from him a distinctly affirmative answer resting upon 
premises the truth of which they could not deny.* Mark 
and Luke, with almost exact agreement, make Jesus reply 
to the unspoken thought of those who are watching him 
with hostile purpose by commanding the man to step for- 
ward where allcan see him. Then, pausing, he puts to them 
the searching question, which they apparently deem it pru- 
dent not to answer, ‘‘ Is the sabbath a day for doing good or 
for doing harm, for saving life or for destroying it?’’ The 
first form of the alternative is general, the second specific. 
Jesus does not recognise the middle ground of simply doing 

11 Kings xiii, 4; Zech. xi., 17. On the supposed nature of the 
disease spoken of in the Bible as the ‘‘ withering of the hand,” see 
Jahn’s Biblical Archeology, % 199, iv. 

2It may be that the law did not formally authorise a man to save 
his property from destruction on the sabbath, but the confidence 
with which Jesus assumes that a sheep would be rescued from a pit 
into which it had fallen even on that day shows what was at least 
allowed by custom, 
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nothing. With him not todo was toundo. Not to cure the 
man would be to leave him to suffer if not to perish. By his 
Socratic method of teaching through interrogation he makes 
the silence of his questioners testify to the truth of his doc- 
trine and the consequent rectitude of his conduct. The 
glance which Mark says that he gave them cannot have been 
one of anger, if accompanied by grief for their mental blind- 
ness (‘‘ hardness of heart’’), and even “‘ indignation,” the 
strongest allowable word, may not suitably represent his 
actual Aramaic speech. When, at the command of Jesus, 
the man stretched forth his hand, immediately recovering its 
use, according to Matthew and Mark they ' began at once to 
plot his ruin, while Luke represents them as being in a state 
of some perplexity and taking time to consider what course 
they should pursue with regard to him. 


$30. HEALING OF AN INFIRM WOMAN. 
LURO LUT TOL 7s 


he woman who is here spoken of is said to have been an 
invalid for eighteen years, but the only symptom of disease 
mentioned is her being bent over and unable to assume an 
erect posture. As the result of the assurance of Jesus that 
she is free from her infirmity, she is at once able to stand 
upright. In this, as in some other cases,’ it may have been 
thought that personal contact with Jesus had in it a magic 
power of cure. In the expression @ sprit of infirmity (verse 
11) we trace the influence of the popular belief that disease 
was very often the result of possession by evil spirits. Even 
Jesus himself speaks in accordance with this view in verse 16, 


1Matthew mentions only the Pharisees, but Mark connects with 
them the Herodians, or partisans of Herod, spoken of elsewhere in 
the N. T. only in Matt. xxii., 16, and Mark ite cL; 

® For example, Mark iii., 10; Luke vi., 19. 
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although using language which can only be understood 
figuratively. ‘The ruler of the synagogue only indirectly 
criticises Jesus for healing on the sabbath, preferring to find 
fault with the people for bringing their sick to the synagogue 
on that day of the week. Jesus,’ understanding that the 
criticism is really aimed at him, makes direct reply, address- 
ing not only the ruler but all those present who were of his 
way of thinking. In calling them hypocrites* he charges 
them with displaying a zeal for the purity of the sabbath 
which was not genuine, since they themselves were accus- 
tomed to subordinate its strict observance to their own per- 
sonal interests. This stinging epithet is only a concise 
argumentum ad hominem, the following questions are an 
argumentum a fortior?: ‘‘ if an ox or an ass tied in the stall 
for a few hours can be loosed on the sabbath in order that it 
may relieve its thirst, with how much more propriety may a 
human being, and she a favoured daughter of Abraham, who 
has been for many years in bondage, be released upon this 
day:t??" 


§ 31. HEALING OF A DROPSICAL MAN. 
Luke xtv., 1-6. 


The one here called a “‘ ruler’? ‘ of the Pharisees was only 
a prominent man among them, not an official, for there was 
no organisation of Pharisaism. He may have been a “‘ ruler 
of the synagogue ’”’ of Pharisaic associations and sympathies— 
aruler from the number of the Pharisees. After the denuncia- 
tion just before uttered in the synagogue it seems strange to 

‘Luke here speaks of him as 6 xvpzoS, ‘the master.” 

*A term used in the time of Aristophanes and Plato to denote a 
play-actor. 

*For many curious details of the sabbath law of the Jews as inter- 
preted by the rabbis, see Schiirer, 3 28, II, 

4 apywr, archon, 
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find Jesus the guest of a Pharisee ; but it may well be that 
Luke has misplaced the narrative. It was customary to 
feast more bountifully on the sabbath than during the rest 
of the week, in honour of the day.". Who they were who 
were watching Jesus we are left to infer from the subsequent 
mention of lawyers and Pharisees.’ He is not said to have 
“ answered.’ any words of theirs, but his question with re- 
gard to the lawfulness of healing on the sabbath was called 
out by what he knew to be the common opinion of the 
Pharisees on this subject. Again we are at a loss to determ- 
ine just what was the condition of the man whom Jesus 
healed, having only the single word hydrépikds * as a descrip- 
tion of his disease. 


§ 32. A CROWD OF PEOPLE AND MANY CURES. 


Matt. xit., 15-21; Mark iit., 7-12; Luke vt., 17-19. 


The sea to which, accordirig to Mark, Jesus withdrew was 
the Sea of Galilee, not far distant. Hitherto those who had 
gathered to listen to him had been chiefly Galileans ; but 
now people flocked to him from nearly every part of Pales- 
tine, even from the Gentile districts in which the important 
cities of Tyre and Sidon were situated. They were attracted, 
however, not so much by the character of his preaching as 
by the wonderful cures which he was reported to have per- 
formed. Foreseeing the necessity of withdrawing himself 
from this motley crowd, he directs his disciples to have a 
boat in readiness to receive him. In the meantime he heals 
such as present themselves to him.‘ Mark intimates and 


1See Lightfoot’s Hore Hebraice, in loco. 
2See Appendix D. 

3 Hd pan1K0S. 

4 Mark says many, Matthew al. 
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Luke makes plain that the popular conception of the healing 
power of Jesus was of a mysterious influence proceeding from 
his body and operating as if by magic, so that simply to 
touch him was sufficient to secure relief. Just as the de- 
moniac of § 19 had declared that Jesus was ‘‘ the holy one 
of God,’’ by which he meant the Messiah, so now ¢he unclean 
spirit says to him Thou art the Son of God. It was conceived 
that the possessing spirits controlled the demoniacs’ organs 
of speech, and, since they were supposed to have super- 
natural knowledge, their utterances were looked upon as 
oracles. ‘The evangelists evidently considered the repeated 
testimony of the demoniacs to the Messiahship of Jesus to be 
evidence of the weightiest kind. Jesus himself tries to check 
the possessed ones and hinder them from adding to the 
already too great and even dangerous Messianic excitement 
of the people. In the present instance, Matthew, always 
ready to find a fulfilment of prophecy in any striking act of 
Jesus, quotes from the beginning of Is. xlii. to show that his 
desire to avoid publicity was a truly Messianic trait. Since 
the Targums make this passage Messianic, Matthew’s appli- 
cation of it to Jesus was going only one step beyond the 
Jewish scholarship of his time (a), 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 92) The quotation does not exactly correspond with 
any Greek or Hebrew original, though conforming much 
more nearly to the Hebrew text than to that of any extant 
Greek translation. It has been conjectured that its source 
may have been an oral Aramaic synagogue version. As to 
the originally intended application of the passage, an examin- 
ation of it in its proper connection discloses the fact that no 
individual (and consequently not Jesus) was in the prophet’s 
mind. ‘The “‘ servant’’ of Jehovah is the righteous portion 
of the people of Israel taken collectively. That the LXX. 
so understood the passage appears from their rendering, 
‘“Jacob is my servant . . . Israel is my chosen one.”’ 
The people of Israel are spoken of as gentle and peaceful in 
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comparison with neighbouring nations, which were turbul- 
ent and addicted to violence.* 


$33. CALLING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 
Matt. x., 2-4; Mark iit., 13-19 ; Luke vt., 12-16. 


When Mark and Luke say that Jesus went up into the 
mountain, the reference is probably to the hill nearest at 
hand ; but some take the word to be descriptive of the high 
land as distinguished from the plain, and not to refer to any 
particular elevation. Luke alone mentions that he spent the 
night there in prayer and when morning came called to him 
his disciples. Mark says that he summoned, not all his dis- 
ciples, but those ‘‘ whom he himself wanted”? to have come 
to him. The use of the intensive pronoun ‘‘ himself’? em- 
phasises the expression of this personal feeling. From these 
he chooses twelve to be his helpers. Matthew makes no 
mention of the circumstances of their calling, but merely 
gives a list of their names. Mark tells why Jesus attached 
them to himself—that he might enjoy their companionship 
and that they might share with him his labours of teaching 
and healing, now becoming too great for his unaided strength.’ 
These twelve Luke says that he called afostles, 7. e., mission- 
aries, ‘‘ men sent out,’’ and Matthew also here, but here 
only, applies to them this term.’ Commonly in the Gospels 

* For a fuller consideration of the original meaning of the verses 
quoted, together with a presentation of the several forms of the text, 
see Noyes’s 7ranslation of the Hebrew Prophets, vol. i., “ Introduc- 
tion,” xlviii.-lvi.; Toy, 34-36. The subject of the ‘Servant of Yah- 
weh”’ is also treated by Carpenter, Zhe First Three Gospels, 128-131. 

The fact that the apostles seem not to have accomplished nor even 
attempted much during the lifetime of Jesus gives colour to the hy- 
_ pothesis that at first he wished only to place them in training for 
future work which he did not live to assign to them. 

2In Mark the word is found only in vi., 30, while John, although 
having it once (xiii., 16), employs it only in a generic sense, It 
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they are not distinguished from the rest of the disciples. 
While the selection of just twelve may have been purely acci- 
dental, it is more likely that the original number of the 
Jewish tribes had made twelve a favourite number—a round 
number as it were. ‘That in all the lists of the twelve Peter 
stands first can hardly be ascribed to mere chance, but must 
rather be explained as the result of his actual preéminence 
among the apostles. That the name of Judas, the traitor, 
stands uniformly at the end of the list also indicates a group- 
ing according to natural fitness. Matthew carries through 
his catalogue a binary arrangement presenting six pairs of 
apostles (a). 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 94) In eleven of the names all four lists agree ; but 
whether Judas the son (or brother) of James, or Thaddeeus, or 
Lebbzeus, should occupy the remaining place, or whether 
these are all only different names for one and the same person, 
criticism has not yet been able to determine.* One of the 
twelve—Judas Iscariot—has a surname derived from the 
place either of his birth or of his residence : he was ‘* Judas 
of Kerioth.’’ The Simon who stands next to him in the 
lists of Matthew and Mark apparently has one surname there 
and another in Luke and Acts; but it is probable that 
‘ Zealot’? + in the latter is really the equivalent of “ the 
Cananzean ’’ in the former. f 


abounds in Acts and the Epistles, but its application is not always 
limited to the twelve. See Acts xiv., 4, 14; 2 Cor. viii., 23; Phil. ii., 
25; 1 Cor. ix., 1, 2. In Heb. iii., 1, Jesus is spoken of as ‘‘the 
apostle and high-priest of our confession.” 

* The text is somewhat uncertain, for, although the R. V. makes 
no reference to this fact, there is considerable evidence in favour of 
the reading Lebbzeus instead of Thaddzeus in Matthew and Mark, 
and Tisch. adopts Lebbzeus in Matthew. 

+The Zealots were the extreme nationalist party, fanatical and 
given to stirring up revolt against Roman authority. 

tSee Thayer, under Kavavaios and Kavavirys ; Schiirer, I., ii., 
80, 81. 
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§ 34. INTRODUCTION TO THE SERMON ON THE 
MOUNT. 


Matt. v., 1, 2: Luke vi., 20a. 


The teachings contained in Matt. v.—-vii. and partly paral- 
lelled in Luke, although commonly called a ‘‘\sermon,’’ are 
such only in the generic sense of the term. Either ‘‘ Dis- 
course upon the Mount”’ or ‘‘ Teaching upon the Mount ’”’ 
would be a better title. Reading Matthew’s introduction 
we get the impression that Jesus went up into the mountain 
for the purpose of freeing himself from the multitudes. He 
sits, after the custom of Jewish teachers, while his disciples 
gather around him. The presence of more than the chosen 
twelve is not, however, excluded.’ Luke seems, in vi., 17, 
to fix the place of this teaching elsewhere than upon the 
mountain, and some call his form of the discourse the ‘* Ser- 
mon on the Plain’’; but the ‘‘ Zevel* place’’ of which he 
speaks may, without forcing the meaning of the word, be 
understood of some plateau among the hills, below the sum- 
mit of ‘‘ the mount’’ but above the level.of the surrounding 
country. Raising his eyes as if from meditation (Luke), and 
opening his mouth (Matthew’s imposing way of saying that 
he began to speak *), he addresses his disciples. 


§ 35. THE BEATITUDES. 
Matt. v. 3-12; Luke vi., 206-26. 


The first paragraph of the Sermon on the Mount tells who 
among men are the dlessed ones._ Of Matthew’s seven classes 
of such Luke mentions only four, but he alone adds four 


Matt. vii., 28, and Luke vii., 1, indicate that many more than the 
immediate disciples of Jesus were present. 

2 wediv0s (pédinds), found only here in the N. T. 

8A very few instances of a similar form of expression have been 
noticed in classical writers. 
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‘woes’? to his four blessings. ‘These affirmations of blessed- 
ness are commmonly spoken of as ‘‘ the beatitudes,’” because 
in the Latin Vulgate version each one begins with the word 
beati, ‘‘ blessed’’ (a). In Luke those declared blessed are 
of the number of the disciples there present, while in Matthew 
the use of the third person (‘‘ theirs’’ and “ they ”’) would 
make the declarations more widely applicable were it not 
that the last beatitude takes the form of the second person, 
“blessed are ye,’’ as in Luke, which suggests that the mean- 
ing in the previous instances is ‘‘ blessed are those of you who 
are’? etc. ‘These first words of Jesus are then directly per- 
sonal in their application, not general. While in Luke the 
poor’ plainly stand opposed to the worldly rich of verse 24, 
Matthew, by his modifying phrase 7 spzrit, takes away all 
such reference to a mere lack of material wealth and confers 
a blessing only upon those who are poor in some higher sense. 
Jesus: doubtless having spoken in the vernacular of the 
country and not in Greek, this richer meaning of the word 
‘‘poor,’? which Luke misses, is to be sought in Hebrew 
forms of speech (4). ‘The mourners, who, in Matthew, are 
next? pronounced blessed, are not those who have lost 
friends by death, but the same righteous ‘‘ poor ’’ among the 
people of Israel, represented by the little band of the disci- 
ples of Jesus, who were to be comforted by the coming in of 
the new kingdom.* Matthew’s third beatitude, not found 
in Luke, is, if possible, still more closely related to the first. 

' rreayot, ptochot. 

2 Some modern editions follow those ancient exemplars which in- 
vert the order of verses 4 and 5, thus securing a somewhat more 
suitable connection of ideas. 

3See 2 Esd. x., 6 ff., and cp. Hos. x., 5, Am. viii., 8, where the 
LXX. have the same word for ‘“‘mourn”’ which Matthew here uses. 
Luke has instead a word more expressive of the outward sign of 
mourning, but it also is a Septuagint term (see Num. xi., 10, xxv., 6). 
So in the following clause he has, more picturesquely, laugh instead 
of be comforted, 
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The meek’ and the poor in spirit are hardly two different 
classes, but the same class viewed under slightly different 
aspects. ‘The ground of happiness is the same in both 
cases, although differently described. Since the kingdom of 
heaven was to be established upon earth by the restoration of 
the Holy Land to the children of Israel, citizenship in this 
kingdom and the inheritance of the land was one and the 
same thing. ‘The ‘‘ meek’’ and gentle, it is said, will come 
into possession of this land, not those who fight for it with 
the sword. For the common rendering substitute ‘‘ they it 
is who will inherit the land.’’ Luke again, in his second 
beatitude (Matthew’s fourth) gives no hint that his language 
is to be taken tropically; while Matthew, after strengthening 
the figure by combining ¢hzrst with hunger, takes them both 
into the spiritual realm by making righteousness and not food 
and drink the object of that desire which is sure to be satis- 
fied. ‘The contrast is brought out distinctly: those who long 
only for the gratification of the bodily appetite may after all 
go hungry and thirsty, but not /zey*—the seekers after the 
bread of life. In saying that the ones to whom God will be 
merciful are those who have shown mercy to their fellow-men 
Jesus is only stating the natural law of retribution, in accord- 
ance with which the unmerciful can expect for themselves 
only justice without favour. If the sixth beatitude had read 
simply ‘‘ blessed are the pure,”’ it might have been taken as 
a commendation of the scrupulousness with which the stricter 
Jews practised the many ablutions prescribed by their cere- 
monial law: as it is, the pure iz heart are those who do not 
place the purity of the body above the purity of the inner life 


‘rpaers, pradis. mpavs is sometimes used in the Septuagint in- 
stead of rrwy0s to render ‘ami and its related ‘anav. Cp. Ps. xxxvii., 
) air (LXX., xxxvi.). 
2'The intensive avro/, as both before and after, Cp. the words of 
_ Jesus to the woman of Samaria in John iv., 14: “‘ He that drinketh 
of the water that I shall give him shall never thirst.”’ 
7 
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—that life which the bodily organ of the heart is so often 
used to typify.! Later we meet with the reverse of the pic- 
ture, in the woes denounced against those Pharisees who 
make haste to ‘‘ cleanse the outside of the cup and of the plat- 
ter’’ while leaving the inside full of corruption.* In purity 
of heart are summed up all the virtues. The reward of the 
pure life is a vision of the Highest. To see God is to come 
into intimate conscious relation with Him. ‘The figure is 
derived from the custom of the courts of kings, where only 
special favourites are admitted to the royal presence. The 
peace-makers* who are declared blessed are not the same as 
the peaceful or ‘‘ meek ’’ ones before spoken of, but are those 
who actively exert themselves to promote peace. To de called 
[z. e., to be] * sons of God is to sustain to Him an affectionate 
relation like that of a son toa father. The special Messianic 
relation by virtue of which ove became ¢he son of God is here 
exparided into a universal relation from which none are ex- 
cluded who do not exclude themselves.*° Matthew’s two 
concluding beatitudes are blended by Luke into one, which, 
with some variations of form, is their substantial equivalent. 
Jesus declares those blessed who endure sufferings and perse- 
cutions, if only they suffer on account of their faithfulness to 
the claims of duty and because they are his disciples (¢). 
They, like the ‘‘ poor in spirit,’’ will be heirs of the king- 


1 Not only all through the O. T., but in classical Greek from Homer 
down, xapdva (kardia), ‘ heart,’’ is used figuratively to denote espec- 
ially the affectious but also thought and emotion. 

2 Matt. xxiii., 25-28. 

3 ezonvornototl, eirendpoiot. 

4 See @ 5. 

5’'The Talmud says, ‘‘ He who makes peace is called a son of God.” 
In Rev. xxi., 7, all who overcome evil desires are assured of divine 
sonship. The vio§ecia or “‘son-adoption”’ of the Pauline epistles 
(Rom. viii., 15, 23, ix., 4; Gal. iv., 5; Eph. i., 5) includes ideas for- 
eign to the simplicity of the conception of divine sonship here 
presented. 
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dom. ‘This last beatitude is peculiar in being expanded into 
an utterance of Messianic enthusiasm. Especially does this 
appear in Luke, where the phrase zz that day can have no 
other reference than to the time of the Messianic judgment. 
The veward in heaven of which the faithful ones are assured 
is not something to be received by them in a future state of 
existence, but the reward which is, as it were, laid up for 
them in heaven, and which the Lord will bring at His ap- 
pearing.’ This reward is the inheritance of the kingdom of 
the heavens already promised—the kingdom of God upon 
earth. As an immediate consolation the disciples are re- 
minded that by their sufferings they will be brought into 
companionship with that noble band of true prophets whom 
their countrymen have in times past persecuted and rejected 
(2d). Luke’s Woe unto you in verses 24-26 is in no sense an 
imprecation, but simply an exclamation expressive of the 
misery in store for those who are not worthy of admission 
into the kingdom of heaven. ‘‘ Alas for you’’ would bea 
more satisfactory rendering of the phrase, at least in this 
connection.” By the ‘‘ woes’”’ the corresponding beatitudes 
are brought out into bolder relief. While the poor are the 
heirs of the kingdom, the rich have all their satisfaction in 
the present.* Those who have abundance now will be desti- 
tute in the coming time when those now poor will have no 
lack. Those who are joyful in their present prosperity will 
find ‘‘ that day ’’ to be for them a day of mourning. Those 
who are praised by all instead of being persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake cannot expect to be admitted to the fellowship of 


1The idea of Rev. xxii., 12; I Pet. i., 4; Col.i., 5. 

2Is, v., 8-23, is a true antetype of this passage, but hardly Deut. 
xxvii., 15-26, to which Holtzmann refers as well. In the former 
passage but not in the latter the LXX. have ovai (uaz), Luke’s 
word rendered ‘‘ woe”? in the E. V. Cp. Matt. xviii, 7; Luke 
<vil., I. 

3Cp. Matt. vi., 2, 5, 16. 
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the saints of old; for they are like the false prophets who 
were praised only by those who were themselves false,—the 
underlying thought being that men who do their duty are 
sure not to meet with the popular approval (e). 


NOTES. 


(a, p. 96) They are also sometimes called ‘‘ the macarisms,”’ 
makarioi * being the Greek word of which Jea/z is the Latin 
translation. Some have desired to substitute ‘‘ happy ’’ for 
‘“blessed’’; but, although neither term satisfactorily repre- 
sents the original, the familiar phrase has by long use become 
imbued with a meaning borne by no other word and coming 
nearer than any other to expressing the exact thought of 
Jesus. What of this thought is really missed in the word 
‘“ blessed ’’ is the idea of being ‘‘ fortunate’ or ‘‘ well-off.’’ 
This latter meaning especially inheres in sakariot in the 
first beatitude, where the blessedness of the poor is made to 
consist in their possession of the riches of the kingdom of 
heaven. ‘The truth isexpressed paradoxically: though poor 
they are well-off, since they enjoy the heavenly riches. 

(4, p. 96) The three Hebrew words,t one of which Jesus is 
likely to have used, denote not simply the poor but the right- 
eous poor, and not merely those who are in pecuniary need 
but also those who are otherwise suffering,—just as the Eng- 
lish word ‘‘ poor’’ has a wide range of meaning covering 
almost numberless forms of undesirable condition. The 
righteous poor are thought of in the Old Testament as being 
especially under the care of Jehovah. | The New Testament 
equivalent of this idea is found in the declaration of the 
beatitude that ¢hezrs ts the kingdom of heaven. 

(c, p. 98) For righteousness’ sake (Matthew) and for the Son 
of Man's sake (Luke) are substantially the same thing, as ap- 
pears from Matthew’s employing for my sake in his last beati- 

* UAHA PLO1. 

+ ‘anav, ‘ani, and ébhyén. ‘The two latter words repeatedly occur to- 
gether in Ps. as substantial synonymes, in the sense of “ poor and 
afflicted.’ See xl., 18(E. V. 17, ‘‘ poor and needy”; LXX., xxxix., 
18, mr@yos nad Wévns): Ixx., 6 (E. V. 5; LXX., Ixix., 6): cix., 22 
(LXX., eviii.). In Is. xli., 17, ebhyon (LXX. xrwyos) is used to de- 
scribe the conditicn of the people of Israel in exile, Cp. xlix., 13. 

+ See Ps. lxxiv., Ig, 
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tude as a substitute for his former expression. Dzikaidsuné,* 
““ righteousness,’’ is that conduct which is pleasing to God : 
it is ‘‘ His righteousness’’ in Matt. vi., 33. Though a very 
common New ‘Testament word, its use is limited chiefly to 
the Epistles. Luke’s Gospel has it only in i., 75, in the pro- 
phetic speech of Zacharias, Mark not at all, and Matthew, 
apart from the present instance and the one just cited, has it 
but five times, one of these being the case already met with 
in iii., 15, iri which it is used in the peculiar sense of a re- 
ligious obligation lying outside of the moral law, and another 
the revised reading of vi., 1, where it is equivalent to “‘alms- 
giving’’ in the next verse. The three other instances are 
verses 6 and 20 of this chapter, and xxi., 32. The ‘‘ right- 
eousness’’ of the Epistles is something much more complex 
than that simple obedience to the law of God which Jesus 
enjoined and made the open door to the kingdom of heaven.t 
The expressions ‘‘on account of me’’ (Matthew) and “ on 
account of the Son of Man’’ (Luke)—more exact than “ for 
the sake of’’—are equivalent to ‘* because of your relation to 
me, because you follow me and take me for your teacher.”’ 

(d, p. 99) Cp. Matt. xxiii., 29-37. Holtzmann finds under- 
lying the details of Luke’s 22d verse the language of Is. Ixvi., 
5, but especially reminiscences of experiences like those 
spoken of in John ix., 22, xvi., 2; Acts v., 41; 1 Pet. iv., 
14, 16. If by your name is meant the name “ Christian,”’ 
these cannot have been the exact words of Jesus ; for “‘ the 
disciples were called Christians first in Antioch’’ long after 
this time (see Acts xi., 26). 

(e, p. 100) Why Luke has the ‘‘ woes’’ and Matthew not, is 
a matter of speculation. If genuine utterances of Jesus, and 
properly placed, it is strange that Matthew should have 
omitted them, especially if they were a part of the /ogza._ If, 
however, they were spoken upon some other occasion, it is 
conceivable that they may have been unknown to Matthew. 
Again, they may have been a free creation in the spirit of 
Matt. xxiii., 13-31, with some indebtedness also to Is. Ixv., 
13 ff. ‘There seems to be artificiality and inaptness in their 
introduction into such a discourse as this, especially if, as 

-Luke’s ‘‘ Woe unto you’’ indicates, an immediate personal 

application to some of those present is intended. 


* StxQALOGVY. 
+ See Cone’s The Gospel and its Earliest Interpretations, 62 ff., 203 ff. 
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$36. TWO SIMILITUDES. 
Matt. v., 13-16 ; Luke xiv., 34, 35, X8-. Z3- 


In likening his disciples to salt* Jesus seeks to 
upon them the fact of their responsibility for the 
of the truth among men both by precept and example. Bat 
to teach others the truth they must have it themselves If 
they are without the savour of godliness, they cam save 
neither themselves nor others. They will be as worthless as 
the salt which, having lost its virtue, is good for nothing bat 
the very meanest uses. In Luke's He that hath ears te hear, let 
him hear, attention is called to the importance of seriously — 
considering what has just been said. Stripped of itsthetorical — 
form the injunction is “‘ Let him who hears this truth reffect 
upon it.” What, according to later tradition, Jesus said in 
public of himself* he here, according to Matthew, affirms of 
his disciples, that they are the light of the world. It is not 
their eminent fitness to enlighten others to which he calls 
attention, but the obligation which their opportunity imposes 
upon them to shed abroad the light which they have * (@). 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 102) The parallelism in this section is not close. Only 
Matthew makes Jesus declare that his disciples are the salt 
of the earth and the light of the world, while Mark and Luke, 


ee ee 


1 On the symbolism of salt, see Kalisch on Leviticus, pt. i., 109-114; 
Robinson’s Tke Evangelists and the Mishna, 24; Rodrigues, Les 
Origines du Sermon de la Montagne, Appendix 2. 

*John viii., 12. 

SIn the following verse, as well as in Luke's parallel, éushel is an 
unsatisfactory rendering, as the measure in question (the mdd#ds) held 
only about a peck. The indefinite word ‘“‘ measure” would be better 
than ‘‘ bushel.”’ 

‘In our time this teaching has assumed the stereotyped form of 
‘Noblesse oblige.” > 
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in place of the first simile, have only the general proposition 
that salt is good. Luke makes the statement concerning salt 
part of another discourse to a large crowd, while Mark’s 
words stand at the close of a short address of Jesus to his 
disciples when they were ‘‘in the house’’ at Capernaum. 
There may be confusion in the Synoptic chronology, or Jesus 
may have spoken thus concerning salt on two or three differ- 
ent occasions. Luke’s passage concerning the lamp stands 
as part of still another address. 


$37. GENERAL ATTITUDE OF JESUS TOWARD 
THE LAW. 


Matt. v., 17-20; Luke xvt., 17. 


The transition to this section is abrupt. By something 
which he had previously said or done Jesus must have given 
the impression that his spirit was iconoclastic and that he 
was lacking in reverence for the teachings of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures.’ Always in the world reform is looked 
upon as destruction by the champions of the old error ; and 
Jesus had already shown by his teaching concerning sabbath- 
observance that he could not be counted on to support the 
traditions of the elders. Here he sets forth the principle of 
true conservatism—the preservation of the established order 
of things so long as it has use, and declares his mission to be 
one of completion and not of destruction. He even adopts 
as his own almost the exact language in which the rabbis 
were accustomed to affirm the absolute permanence of the 
law ; for they were wont to say that not even the smallest 
letter * nor even the smallest part of a letter * could be omitted 


'The law and the prophets here, as in Matt. vii., 12, xxii,, 4o, to- 
gether represent the entire O. T. canon. To these the synagogue 
readings appear to have been limited (see Acts xiii,, 15), and to these 
the apostles appealed as authority for their teachings (see Acts xxviii., 
23). 

*The Hebrew Yodh = the Greek /6/a, from which the English “jot.” 

8 Tittle’? represents the Greek xepata (kéraia), “a little horn,” 
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from any word of the law without endangering the safety of 
the world.’ By ¢hese least commandments are meant the com- 
paratively unimportant precepts represented by the jot and 
tittle. The accusation against the scribes and Pharisees is 
that they discriminated, even arbitrarily, between commands 
which were binding and others which they allowed to be 
disregarded.’ (a.) 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 104) It is possible that the words here ascribed to Jesus 
have suffered in transmission. Dr. Cone represents the views 
of not a few critics when he says that ‘‘ these words cannot be 
otherwise fairly interpreted than as including the ceremonial 
prescripts ; and since it is altogether contrary to the spirit 
and aim of Jesus to confirm and give permanence to these, it 
is highly probable that the sayings in question received in 
the tradition a more Jewish-legalistic expression than he 
himself could have intended.’’— Zhe Gospel and its Earliest 
Interpretations, 89. 


§ 38. OF MURDER AND THE SPIRIT OF HATE. 
Matt. v., 21-26; Luke xit., 57-59: 


Jesus proceeds to explain in what way his teachings tend to 
the fulfilment of the law, namely, by demanding obedience 


and has reference to the corners of certain Hebrew letters, careless- 
ness in the writing of which might obscure or pervert the sense. 

1See Edersheim’s Jesus the Messiah, vol. i., 537, 538: 

2YVet in the Proverbs of the Fathers is this teaching of one of the 
rabbis : ‘Be also as careful of the observance of a light precept as of 
a weighty one’’; and the Mishna says: “‘ Run to the light as well as 
to the weighty commands.’’? The words of Jesus are made specially 
emphatic by the form of introduction in verse 18, verily I say unto you. 
Excepting in this familiar formula, anv (amén = verily) does not 
occur in the Synoptic Gospels,—for it is not genuine in Matt. vi., 13, 
and Mark xvi., 20, : 
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to the spirit as well as to the letter of his precepts. For ex- 
ample, the law forbade the taking of human life: he con- 
demns hatred, which not only may issue in crime but is 
itself a crime as deserving of punishment as those offences 
of which the courts of the land take cognisance. A still 
greater offence and one worthy of punishment by the su- 
preme tribunal is the use of opprobrious epithets such as are 
calculated to leave a sting behind them. The most fearful 
retribution is due to him who, by calling his brother a fool,” 
virtually insults him with the charge of atheism.’ This 
offence against brotherly love Jesus stigmatises as no less 
heinous than those sins which God is represented as punish- 
ing with the fires of Gehenna. These are mere illustrations 
of a principle, not a code of penal law. The penalties of the 
common court, of the supreme court or sanhedrin, and of the 
“ Gehenna of fire’’ (a) cover all grades of judicial punish- 
ment and so serve as fitting measures of the guilt of all mani- 
festations of the spirit of murder.’ To his condemnation of 
anger Jesus adds counsel for those who are at variance with 
their brethren (verses 23, 24). Love to God being incon- 
sistent with hatred toward man,* reconciliation should go 
before worship.‘ The part of the section where Matthew 
and Luke are parallel (although in Luke the passage has no 
connection with the Sermon on the Mount) illustrates the 
theme by depicting the evil consequences likely to result 


hip..Pe. xiv., 1: “The fool hath said in his heart, There is no 
God.” Both the Greek and the English but imperfectly represent 
the Hebrew word. 

2In the Talmud it is said that ‘‘ to cherish hatred against one’s 
brother is reckoned as great a misdeed as idolatry and murder.” 

8 Cp. 1 John iv., 20, 21. 

4he Talmud says, ‘‘ Even though the offender should offer in sac- 
rifice all the sheep of Arabia, he will not be exonerated before begging 
pardon of the one offended.” The same sentiment finds expression in 
another Jewish saying: ‘The day of expiation is not a day of expia- 
tion until you have become reconciled to your neighbour,” 
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from delaying reconciliation. A legal quarrel is made to 
represent disagreements of all kinds. 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 105) The valley of Hinnom (whence ‘' Gehenna’’) 
having been desecrated by Moloch worship and also (prob- 
ably) by fires kept constantly burning for the consumption 
of offal, it came at length to be to the Jews what Tartarus 
was to the Greeks and Romans.* 


$39. OF ADULTERY AND DIVORCE. 
Matt. v., 27-32, Luke xvi., 18. 


The relations of the sexes furnish two other examples of 
the need of a higher ethical standard than that established 
by the letter of the Mosaic law. In teaching that purity is 
_of the heart and that there may be sin in thought as well as 
in deed Jesus places himself in the rank of those few exalted 
ethical teachers of his age who insisted that: the mind rather 
than the body is the true man. What Pericles said of a 
magistrate, that he ‘‘ ought to keep not only his hands but 
even his eyes under restraint,’’ ' Jesus declares to be a uni- 
versal rule of right conduct. The ight eve and the right 
hand are typical of the most ardent passions.? Better, says 


* Cp. Mark ix., 47, 48; Matt. xviii., 9. 

"Cicero, De Officiis, i., 40. The Roman moralist (27d., iii., 8) speaks 
of those as ‘‘ altogether wicked and impious who deliberate whether 
they shall follow that which they see to be virtuous, . . . for in the 
very hesitation is involved the guilty deed, even though they may 
not have accomplished it. Therefore, those things are not to be de- 
liberated upon at all in which deliberation itself is a disgrace.” Ju- 
venal (Saz., xiii., 209) says that 

‘He who meditates any wickedness within himself 
Is guilty of the deed.”’ 
Matthew’s 28th verse has an almost exact verbal counterpart in the 
Talmud. 
*The common preference of the right hand, the right eye, and the 
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Jesus, that an appetite which cannot be restrained within due 
bounds should be entirely suppressed than that by its in- 
dulgence one should suffer untold harm. To be “ cast into 
Gehenna’”’ or to ‘‘ go away into Gehenna’’ is the same as to 
perish, although the former expression calls up to the mind 
the scene of the impending Messianic judgment.’ Deut. 
xxiv., I, contains the Mosaic law of divorce quoted (though 
not verbally and only in part) by Jesus. Thus far he has 
endorsed and even strengthened the law of the Old Covenant : 
in the case in hand he restricts its application. Under- 
standing the law, as did many of the rabbis, to allow the 
separation of husband and wife for any cause, at the pleasure 
of the husband,’ he adopts the stricter view, that only un- 
faithfulness, which is itself a virtual dissolution of the mar- 
riage bond, is a sufficient cause for divorce. He even goes 
beyond this and declares (if we take the reports of Matthew 
and Luke together) that, in case of a divorce for any but the 
one imperative cause, any subsequent marriage of either 
party or to either party isasin. To such a second unholy 
union a man exposed his wife by divorcing her for an in- 
sufficient reason.° 


’ 


right foot above the left, was fully shared by the Jews. See Ex. 
xxix., 20; I Sam. xi.; 2; Zech. xi., 17. 

1Cp. Matt. xviii., 8, 9; Mark ix., 43-48, and this passage from 
Cicero’s Philosophical Orations, viii., 5, 15: “If there is anything in 
the body in such a condition as to harm the rest of the body, we al- 
low it to be burned or cut out, so that some one member may perish 
rather than the whole body.” ; 

2 Some claimed that a man had a right to divorce his wife if, for any 
reason, however slight, he became dissatisfied with her, or if he sim- 
ply preferred someone else. On the other hand, one of the Talmud- 
ists declares that ‘‘divorce of one’s wife is a hateful thing: at the 
divorce of a first wife even the very altar sheds tears.”’ 

3On a subsequent occasion this whole subject was treated by Jesus 
with greater fulness. See Matt. xix., 3 ff. ; Mark x., 2 ff. Concern- 
ing the “get,” or ‘bill of divorce,”’ see Amram, The Jewish Law of 
Divorce, 132 ff. 
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$40. OF OATHS. 
Matt. v., 33-37. 


A fourth illustration of the position of Jesus with regard 
to the law is found in his teaching concerning oaths.’ ‘The 
substance of the injunction to the faithful performance of an 
oath, to which he first refers, appears in three books of the 
Pentateuch ’ (a2). Many of the rabbis held that only oaths 
containing the name of the Deity were binding. Jesus de- 
clares that, since God is everywhere,* to swear either by the 
heavens above or by the earth beneath is to call the Lord of 
heaven and earth to witness to one’s vow. ‘To swear by 
Jerusalem was to invoke the Deity, since this was the city 
of Jehovah she great King. The reason given for not swear- 
ing by one’s head—both a Jewish and a heathen form of oath 

-—is of a different kind, depending upon the futility and 
meaninglessness of such oaths. Since one has no such 
power over his head as to be able to make even a single 
black hair white or a white hair black, how absurd to pre- 
tend to give strength to an asseveration by appealing to 
one’s head! Not only the Old Testament but especially the 
Talmuds and Josephus furnish ample evidence of the preval- 
ence of profanity among the Jews. ‘The spirit of the teach- 
ing of Jesus is that the truth is not strengthened by any 
form of exaggerated speech. It is not probable that Jesus 
meant to declare (verse 37) that everything beyond down- 
right simplicity of speech comes from the devil, as the text 


'Cp. with the present section Matt. xxiii., 16-22. 
*Num. xxx., 2 ff.; Deut. xxiii., 21-23 ; Lev, xix., 12. Cp. Ecelus. 


xxiil., 9-13. 
3«Thus saith the Lord, The heaven is my throne, and the earth is 
my footstool.’”’—Is. Ixvi., 1. 


4The Psalmist (xlviii., 2, 8) calls Jerusalem ‘‘the city of the great 
King,” “the city of the Lord of hosts,’ “‘the city of our God.” Cp. 
LOD. exile lye 
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of the Revised Version implies. The neuter marginal render- 
ing evil is to be preferred.’ 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 108) The fact that Jesus when on trial allowed himself 
to be put upon oath by the high-priest * has no bearing upon 
the exegesis of the present passage, which clearly states that 
in his teaching he discountenanced all oaths. It appears, 
nevertheless, from the forms of swearing of which he speaks, 
that he had especially in mind the prevalent custom of using 
such oaths in the ordinary intercourse of life, and that he was 
not thinking of judicial oaths, although his injunction swear 
not at all taken strictly condemns even these. 


S41. OF RETALIATION. 
Matt. v., 38-42, Luke vt., 29, 30. 


A fifth instance of a higher law. The saying which Jesus 
quotes’ is part of a passage in which the duties of the magis- 
trate with:regard to the imposition of penalties are minutely 
defined. The lex falionis, or ‘‘ law of like,’’ which visited 
upon the offender the same suffering or loss which he had 
inflicted upon another, was the embodiment of the leading 
principle of Israelitish justice. Even in the theodicy of Paul 
there still remains a trace of the influence of this pre-Christian 
doctrine. What the Jewish lawgiver intended only as a 
guide to the judge had come to be looked upon as an authori- 
sation of private retaliation in kind. The injunction of Jesus 
neither to oppose force to force nor to enter into litigation 
with anyone receives striking additions in the advice to 


1Cp. Rom. xii., 9: ‘‘ Abhor that which ts evil ; cleave to that which 
is good.” 

* See Matt. xxvi., 63, 64. 

2From Ex. xxi., 24. 

3 See 2 Thess, i., 6, 
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yield cheerfully even to troublesome demands upon one’s 
time and means.' ‘The conditions of the times determined 
the form of this advice to the first disciples. The law allowed 
only one of the two garments which were usually worn * to 
be taken as a pledge for the payment of a debt. Officers of 
the law and especially couriers on the king’s business might 
impress into their service both men and beasts. 


§ 42. OF LOVING ONE’S ENEMIES. 
Matt. v., 3-48; Luke vi., 27, 28, 32-36. 


The Old Testament enjoins love of one’s neighbour, but 
not hatred of one’s enemy *: the second part of the saying 
quoted by Jesus must then have had some other source, so that 
this is not strictly a sixth example of his improvement upon 
the teaching of the elder Scripture, but only a correction of 
its false interpretation. His injunction to love one’s enemies 
is not, however, without some Old Testament support.* In 
the Talmuds there are approximate parallels* ; and the Ro- 
man Seneca, in the very spirit of Jesus and even in words 
suggesting his, makes the impartial bestowing of the divine 
blessings an example of what the heavenly Father desires of 


1Cp. Lev. xix., 18; Prov. xxiv., 29; Is. 1., 6; Ecclus. xxix. ; and 
see Meuschen’s V. 7: ex Talmude tllustratum, 488-568 ; Robinson’s 
The Evangelists and the Mishna, 36. 

2The chiton, the under-garment or tunic (E. V. ‘‘coat’’), and the 
himation, the outer-garment (KE. V. ‘‘ cloak ”’). 

8 Lev. xix., 18. The declaration of the Psalmist in cxxxix., 21, 22, 
is no real exception, being little more than a strong expression of 
loyalty to Jehovah, justified by Deut. xxxii., 41. 

4See Prov. xxiv., 17, xxv., 21; Job xxxi., 29; Ecclus. viii., 7. 

5 “Tt is not the wicked whom we ought to hate ; it is wickedness.” 
‘We ought not to desire the misfortune of an enemy, neither rejoice 
at his fall.” Rejoicing over the destruction of the Egyptians in the 
Red Sea is condemned, 
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His children.’ In enjoining love of one’s enemies Jesus is 
not commanding the impossible, namely, the deliberate fix- 
ing of one’s affections upon a given object, but simply the 
cherishing of a friendly feeling for those who have not mani- 
fested friendship toward us’ (4). 


. NOTE. 
(a, p. 111) Although Luke has a third more matter than 


Matthew in this section, it is the thought of verse 34 alone 
which is peculiar to him, and even this is but a development of 
what Matthew has in verse 42 of the preceding section. Where 
their forms of expression vary, they generally use substan- 
tially synonymous phrases. ‘Thus where Matthew has ‘* per- 
secute’’ (verse 44) Luke has (verse 28) a verb,* rarely found 
in the New Testament, meaning to ‘‘ revile’’ or ‘“‘ insult ”’ 
(English Version, despitefully use). | Once (verse 35) Luke 
agrees with Matthew in the use of mzsthos, *' reward,’’ but 
elsewhere he repeatedly has chavis, which calls attention to 
the “‘ thankfulness’’ (English Version, ‘avk) of the recipient 
of a favour rather than to any other reward received by him 
who confers it. Where in Matthew (verse 48) perfection 
(after the measure of man’s possibility) is enjoined, Luke 
makes Jesus to have demanded only mercifulness. 


§ 43. OF ALMSGIVING. 
Matt. vi., I-4. 


From the ancient law and its misinterpretations Jesus 
passes to a consideration of the religious usages of his own 


1 “Tf thou wouldst imitate the gods, confer favours even upon the 
ungrateful ; for the sun rises even upon the wicked, and the seas are 
open to pirates.””—De Benef,., iv., 26. 

2’That one of the two N. I. Greek verbs meaning ‘love ” which is 
here used (ay amdo) has the meaning above given in distinction from 
the signification of piAéw, the more common word for ‘‘love’’ in the 
sense of ‘strong affection.” See Thayer, under piréoo, 

* anpectoor. 

{In the T. R. Matthew has both words, 
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time, in both the form and the spirit of which he finds much 
to condemn. In the first place he enjoins freedom from 
ostentation in the bestowal of charity,—this in contrast with 
the too prevalent custom of making a display of one’s gener- 
osity’ (a.) The injunction not to sound a trumpet as the 
hypocrites* do when about to give alms is to be understood 
figuratively, in accordance with frequent Old Testament 
usage. ‘The trumpet was used to call together the assemblies 
of the Jewish people. Jesus declares that these ostentatious 
givers have for their only reward the notoriety which their 
public giving brings to them.’ 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 112) The prominent place assigned to the relief of the 
poor as a religious duty in the time of Jesus appears from the 
fact that, in all the best texts of this passage, ‘* righteousness’’ 
(dikaidsuné) is found in verse 1 as a synonyme of “‘ alms”’ 
(é/éémodsuné) in the next verse. In the LXX. the two terms 
are treated as though very closely related.* Nevertheless 
this special use of dékazdsuné occurs in the New Testament 
only in the present passage, and, with the exception of a 
single instance, + Matthew alone of the Synoptic writers 


‘Cp. the three following passages from widely different sources: 
‘Rabbi Jannai saw some one giving money openly to a poor man and 
said to him, ‘It were better not to have given at all than to have 
given in such a way.’”’—The Babylonian Talmud. ‘‘To me indeed 
everything seems more praiseworthy which is not blazoned abroad or 
done in the sight of the people.’’—Cicero’s Tusc. Qu@st., ii., 26. “Do 
good and do not speak of it, and assuredly thy kindness will be re- 
compensed to thee.””—Sadi’s Gulistan. Other illustrative passages 
may be found in Robinson’s Zhe Evangelists and the Mishna, pp. 
39, 40. 

2 “ Hypocrite” is from the common Greek word for ‘‘ play-actor.”” 

8 On theverb translated have received (améyovoiv, apechdusin) see the 
Greek lexicons of Liddell and Scott, Sophocles, Thayer, and Schleuss- 
ner, and Meyer’s Avitischexegetisches Kommentar on Phil. iv., 18. 

* See Tob. ii., 14, xii., 8, 9, xiv., 10,11. Cp. 2 Cor. ix., os :Aetemene. 

t Lukei., 75. 
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employs it in any sense. It is a term almost peculiar to the 
Epistles, where it appears constantly.* Matthew’s peculiar 
expression ‘‘ to do alms”’ is from the Septuagint. { 


$44. OF PRAYER. 
Matt. vt., 5-8. 


Among the stricter Jews there was much ostentation in 
prayer as well as in alms-giving. When thus praying, long 
pauses were sometimes made both before and after the prayer, 
in order to attract attention ; and the praying posture is said 
to have been not unfrequently maintained for three consecu- 
tive hours. The privacy of one’s home,’ says Jesus, is the 
place for prayer. Of the various explanations of the origin 
and meaning of the rare verb* rendered in the English Ver- 
sion use vain repetitions,® that is the best which derives it 
from an attempt to describe stammering by a single onomato- 
poetic word. ‘‘ Babble’’ ‘ is its nearest English equivalent.* 


* For the various meanings of the word see Cremer’s Biblico- Theo- 
logical Lexicon of N. T. Greek. 

+ Tob. xii., 8. 

'rapetoy (taméion), ‘inner chamber” (A. V. ‘‘closet’’), here a 
retired room of any kind; in classical Greek and in Luke xii., 24, a 
“barn” or ‘‘storehouse”’ ; in the XX. used in both senses. 

2 Batrodoyéw. 

% For Biblical instances of ‘‘ vain repetition ’’ in prayer by heathens 
see I Kings xviii., 26; Acts xix., 34. 

4 Many languages have a similar word to describe inarticulate and 
senseless utterance. 

§ The teaching of the rabbis with regard to the value of iteration in 
prayer was various. One Talmudic passage declares that ‘every one 
who multiplies prayer is heard.’ On the other hand, in Ecclus. vii., 
14, is the injunction, ‘‘ Repeat not thy words in thy prayer.”’ Cp. the 
me Oroumends of Terence, v., i., 6. 
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$45. THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


Matt. vt., 9-15 > Luke xt., 1-4. 


What we call ‘‘ the Lord’s Prayer ’’—the Pater Noster of 
the Roman Catholic Church—stands in Matthew as an ex- 
ample of a form of petition not burdened with the “ vain 
repetition ’’ which Jesus has just condemned. In Luke it is 
better introduced as given upon another occasion in answer 
to the request of one of the disciples that their master would 
teach them to pray. Luke’s form is more concise than that 
of Matthew (a), as is shown by the following parallel ar- 
rangement of the clauses : 


MATTHEW. 


Our father who art in heaven, 

Hallowed be thy name. 

Thy kingdom come. 

Thy will be done as in heaven so 
on earth. 

Give us this day our daily bread. 


And forgive us our debts as we 
also have forgiven our debtors. 


And bring us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil. 


LUKE. 


Father, 
Hallowed be thy name. 
Thy kingdom come. 


Give us day by day our daily 
bread. 

And forgive us our sins ; for we 
ourselves forgive every one who 
is indebted to us. 

And bring us not into temptation. 


The entire omission of the doxology from both texts is in 
accordance with the testimony of all the best MSS. and 
critical editions. ‘The prayer may be resolved into an invo- 
cation (simple in Luke, but complex in Matthew) followed 
by five ' distinct petitions (4). The conception of the father- 
hood of God, with which the New Testament is so saturated 
as to be thereby differentiated from all earlier religious 


1 By dividing the second and fifth the number in Matthew may be 
extended to seven, 
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literature, is not an original contribution of Christianity to 
the world’s thought, but only the full flowering of an idea 
the germ of which had already taken root centuries before 
among many peoples. In the Old Testament, outside of the 
Apocrypha, the word “‘father’’ is seldom applied to the 
Deity. Moses, in his song before the assembly of Israel, 
asks the people reproachfully, in view of their sins, if Jehovah 
is not their father who has adopted them ; and afterwards he 
speaks of them as the children of Jehovah.’ Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, and Malachi also call Jehovah the father of His 
people.* The apocryphal books, by the greater frequency 
of their reference to God as a father,* show that among the 
people of Israel the way is gradually preparing for that 
ascendancy of the paternal over the monarchical conception 
of the Deity which characterises the new dispensation. But 
the idea of the fatherhood of God is Japhetic as well as 
Shemitic and early impressed itself upon Indo- Germanic 
speech, and through this upon the oldest religious literature 
of the Aryan stock (¢). In Hebrew thought, name and per- 
son were one: hence iu hallowed be thy name the petition is 
for the growth in men’s hearts of reverence for the Divine 
Being. The prayer for the coming of the kimgdom or 
“reign’’ of God is a natural development from the previous 
petition ; and the following words, which are absent from 
Luke, only bring out into clearer light the full content of 
the main idea of the sovereignty of God.° From the 

1 Deut. xxxii., 6, 18-20. 

fieeixii.,.10, lxiv., 8; Jer. ill., 4, 19, xxxi., 9; Mal. i., 6, 11., ro. 

8 See Tob. xiii., 4; Wisd. ii., 13, 16, 18, xiv., 3 ; Ecclus. xxiii., 1, 4, 
io; 3 Mac. vi., 3. 

4In view of Is. xxix., 23, ‘‘ They shall sanctify my name; yea, they 
shall sanctify the Holy One of Jacob, and shall stand in awe of the 
God of Israel,” it can hardly be conceded to Dr. Plummer that ‘‘it 
[‘thy name’] is not a mere paraphrase for God.” 

>See 3 14 (d). The Babylonian Talmud says that ‘‘that prayer 
wherein is no mention of the kingdom of God is no prayer.”’ 
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expression of the spirit of worship and of the hope that God’s 
will may speedily be done among men as it is done among 
the inhabitants of heaven’ the transition is easy to the 
thought of human need and the divine bounty which sup- 
plies it. If by ‘‘ prayer”’ is to be understood the asking for 
personal favours, then all that has gone before is but pre- 
liminary aspiration, as some critics” consider it (@). The 
next petition is in harmony with the spirit of the previous 
teaching * concerning reconciliation (¢). From very early 
times even to the present the prayer d7img us not into 
temptation has been a stumbling-block to many because of its 
supposed implication that God tempts men to do wrong. 
Doubtless the form of expression savours of the Jewish con- 
ception of the Deity as the controller of all human conditions 
and therefore of those which in their nature offer induce- 
ments to sin; but this doctrine was not held in any such 
way as to relieve men of personal responsibility for their acts. 
The apostle Paul, while inheriting this notion from his Jew- 
ish training, assures his Christian converts that God “ will 
with the temptation make also the way of escape,” * thus 
encouraging them in well-doing. What Matthew adds here 
to Luke’s formula is in the spirit of the Hebrew poetical 
parallelism, although it is rather a completion than a repeti- 
tion of the previous appeal. As before,* evi is to be pre- 
ferred to the evil one of the text of the Revised Version (/). 
The doxology may be an echo from 1 Chron. xxix., 11. It 
was doubtless from its use in church liturgies that it crept 
into some MSS. of the New Testament text.° 


Depeche 2 Ls 

2See Hanne, in Jahrbiicher fir deutsche Theologie, xi., 507 ff., and 
in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon. 

3 See @ 38. 

aT Corm key el 3s 

5 8 40, which see. : 

6In the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, which has the Lord’s 
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The ‘‘ Lord’s Prayer’’ is wrongly apprehended by those 
who think of it as an altogether original creation not only 
dissociated from but at variance with the customary forms of 
petition in use among the Jews in the time of Jesus. So far 
is this from being the case that it would be nearer to the 
truth to say that it is for the most part based upon forms 
with which the Jews of the first century were altogether 
familiar.’ Its originality consists in its ideal comprehensive- 
ness and brevity, nothing being omitted, and, in Luke’s 
more nearly primitive form, nothing repeated. 

Although nothing is likely to have been farther from the 
thought of Jesus than the giving of a fixed form of prayer to 
his disciples, the ‘‘ Lord’s Prayer’’ must have very early 
come to be cherished as a precious legacy and so to have its 
form fixed beyond the chances of serious corruption. This 
is plainly indicated by the fact that the text has been pre- 
served with so few variations in the best MSS. of the Gospels 


Prayer almost exactly in Matthew’s form, the doxology is present and 
reads ‘‘for thine is the power and the glory forever.”” On the N.T. 
text of the doxology see Immer’s Hermeneutics, 110; Tisch., NV. 7. 
Grece, ed. 8va critica major, i., 26. 
1These prayers are still in existence and in common use among 
the Jews at the present day. From them almost every sentence of 
the Lord’s Prayer can be parallelled. In view of this fact, so cautious 
a critic as Dr. Immer declares that ‘‘ lively echoes of familiar prayers 
would so naturally suggest themselves to our Lord, and any reason 
for rejecting them was so entirely wanting, that the absence of such 
popular consecrated echoes, extending to the very words, would even 
have been matter for surprise.’’ In the common Jewish service-book 
one of the most frequent forms of address to the Deity is ‘‘ Our Fa- 
ther.”” In one part of the morning service forty-four consecutive 
petitions are introduced with the words “ Our Father and our king !”’ 
Elsewhere the form of address is ‘‘Heavenly Father!” Other 
phrases are ‘‘ May his hallowed name be praised,” “‘ Lead us not into 
the power of sin, transgression, iniquity, temptation or contempt 
but remove far from us evil men and wicked associations and 
works.’’? There are numerous passages resembling the doxology. 
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that, from the very beginning of modern textual criticism, it 
was fixed in every particular almost beyond dispute. From 
Griesbach (1774) to the present day editors have changed 
hardly more than a single word, and between the text of 
Tischendorf (1869) and that of the very latest editors there 
is no difference whatever. 


NOTES. ' 


(a, p. 114) Which of the two better represents the actual 
words of Jesus isa matter ofdispute. It is even possible that 
the forni may have been given by Jesus somewhat differently 
upon two different occasions. Assuming what is altogether 
more probable, that his free spirit would not twice have ex- 
pressed itself in so nearly the same form of petition, the 
preference as to originality is to be given to Luke, whose 
terse phraseology Matthew weakens by expanding. Sup- 
posing Matthew to have preserved the very words of Jesus, 
it is not conceivable that Luke should have known only of 
a mutilated form. ‘The natural tendency of frequent repeti- 
tion is to expansion, not contraction. The difficulty of sup- 
posing that Jesus twice gave essentially the same form of 
prayer is clearly stated by Meyer, who urges that, if Mat- 
thew’s chronology is correct, the later request for help to 
pray, recorded by Luke, cannot be historical, while, if this 
request was made at a comparatively late date, the disciples 
could not have been given the prayer at the time of the de- 
livery of the Sermon on the Mount. It is simpler to suppose 
a mere misplacement by Matthew than the insertion of an 
altogether unhistorical incident by Luke. 

(6, p. 114) The invocation in Matthew is not strengthened 
by the addition of owr and which art in heaven. Luke’s one 
word Father comprehendsall. It is a needless multiplication 
of words and a dilution instead of an enrichment of the thought 
to make explicit the idea first of one’s sonship and then of 
heavenly as distinguished from earthly parentage. The 
suggestion has been made, not without reason, that the 
addition of ‘‘ our’ was due to a Jewish-Christian regard for 
the rabbinical injunction that men should not pray as indi- 
viduals but as if members of a congregation, that is, that 
they should say we and not /. Besides, Matthew throughout 
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his Gospel* speaks of God as the ‘‘ heavenly father’’ or 
the ‘‘ father who is in heaven ’’’—a phrase almost never em- 
ployed elsewhere, + while ‘‘ father’’ alone is constantly used 
throughout the New Testament—being absent from no book 
excepting the one brief chapter of 3 John. It would seem 
that only the idiosyncrasy ofa reviser can account for Mat- 
thew’s monopoly of this expression. 

(¢, p. 1t5) Inthe Hindu Azg- Veda, which is probably more 
than a thousand years older than the New Testament, the 
Supreme Deity is addressed as Dyaus-pitar or ‘‘ heaven- 
father,’’ whence the Greek Zeus pater and the Roman /z- 
piter.{ Since to speak of God as a parent is to borrow a 
term properly expressive only of a human relation, the phrase 
‘“ heavenly father’’ is subject to all the diversities of meaning 
which, in various ages and countries, attach to the conception 
of ideal fatherhood. Between the dissolute “‘ father Zeus ”’ 
of the Greeks and the ‘‘ father in heaven ’’ of the New Testa- 
ment the gulf is so great as to be almost impassable. Neither 
did the Roman who addressed Jupiter as optime et maxime, 
‘best and greatest,’’ mean by the ‘‘ best’’ most holy, but 
only most free to act his own pleasure. 

(d, p. 116) That there is here a petition for dazly bread is not 
altogether certain, as the margin of the Revised Version 
shows. ‘The word translated ‘‘ daily’’ is found nowhere 
else in the New Testament, neither does it occur in any 
earlier literature. Its etymology being uncertain and its 
meaning not being determinable from the connection, there 
has been much guessing as to its signification. All the 
following translations have been given : dazly, for the coming 
day, to-morrow’ s, continual, future, that cometh, needful, neces- 
sary, essential, sufficient, permanent, excellent, surpassing, 
abundant, supernatural, supersubstantial, consubstantial. § 


mmeG. AS, 48) V1., I, 14, 26,32, Vil., 11, 21, X., 32,.33, Xil., 50,°xV., 
Peevey t7,)XVill., 10, 14, 19, 35, Xxill., 9. 

t Luke xi., 13, furnishes one instance. 

t‘‘Zeus . . . is the same word as Dyaus in Sanscrit, Jovis or 
Juin Jupiter in Latin, Tiw in Anglo-Saxon, preserved in Tiwsdaeg, 
Tuesday, the day of the Eddic god Tyr; Zio in Old High-German.” 
—Max Miiller, Science of Language. 

#See Dr. Plummer’s notes, /uternational Critical Commentary on 
Luke, 295, 296; Lightfoot, On a /resh Revision of the English N, T., 
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(e, p. 116) In this petition sis in Luke is an interpretation 
of debts (the latter word perhaps occurring in Luke’s source 
asin Matthew), for which it appears to have been substituted. 
Notwithstanding this change, the following verb (which 
means to ‘‘remit’’ a debt and not to ‘‘ forgive’’ in the 
broader sense) still stands as a sign that the change has 
taken place. To ‘‘ have remitted’ in Matthew and “ remit” 
in Luke is to be added a Syriac future reading, ‘‘ will remit.” 
Taking this passage in connection with Matthew's supple- 
mentary 14th and 15th verses we seem to hear an echo of 
Ecclus: xxviii., 2: ‘‘ Forgive thy neighbour the hurt that 
he hath done unto thee; so shall thy sins also be forgiven 
when thou prayest.’’ * 

(f,p.116) Cremer maintains that “‘ against the rendering 
which would take rod rovypod (tou ponérdu) as the genitive of 
the masculine it is enough to say that there is no reason nor 
pretext in the context for making this possible rendering 
necessary,’’ adding that ‘‘ the thought which suggests this 
possible rendering is foreign to the character of the prayer’”’ ; 
and he agrees with Stier in thinking that the incongruity 
becomes apparent when we substitute ‘‘ the devil” for “ the 
evil one.’’ So substantially Alford. 


§ 46. ON FASTING. 
Matt. vi., 16-18. 


As has already been seen in § 27, the views of Jesus con- 
cerning fasting were not those commonly held by his coun- 
trymen. Here his position is made still plainer. ‘Those 
fasts in which outward signs of sorrow are ostentatiously 
displayed he altogether condemns. Since under the in- 
fluence of powerful emotions the usual care of the person is 
apt to be neglected, the “ hypocrites,” illogically inverting 


App. i., 163-180; Cremer’s Bzb/ico- Theological Lexicon of the N. T. 
Greek, 221-224; Meyer’s Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the 
Gospel of Matthew, 1., 207-210 ; Keim’s History of Jesus of Nazara, 


III., 340, 341. 
* Cp. Mark xl., 25. 
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the proper relation of ideas, thought by cultivating slovenli- 
ness to become religious. The reference here may be either 
to private fasts regulated by the individual or to the public 
fasts prescribed for the whole people. The disfigurement 
of the face spoken of’ was produced not only by leaving it 
unwashed and the hair and beard uncombed but also by 
placing ashes upon the head. Jesus condemns. this neglect 
and even pollution of the body, and enjoins that, whether 
in the spirit of fasting or not, his disciples shall not make 
unsightly spectacles of themselves for the purpose of attract- 
ing attention, but shall under all circumstances observe the 
decencies of life.’ 


$47. OF EARTHLY AND HEAVENLY TREASURE. 
Matt. vi., 19-21; Luke xtt., 33, 34- 


The parallelism between Matthew and Luke is not close 
excepting in the last sentence. “ Treasure not up for your- 
selves treasures’ is the exact equivalent of Matthew’s first 
words. Rust is not the full equivalent of the Greek word ° 
which it is used to translate, which properly signifies ‘‘ eat- 
ing’’; but as the reference here is probably to the rusting 
of Alloyed money, the correct meaning is conveyed by the 


1In the Greek there is a paronomasia which can be only imper- 
fectly preserved in English. It is something like this: ‘‘they make 
their faces unsightly that they may be seex by men to fast:? >The 
- Babylonian Talmud tells us that ‘“‘in the public fasts everyone took 
ashes and put upon his head.’”’ Again: “ Why is his name called 
Ashur [7. e., ‘black’]? Because his face was black by fastings.”’ It 
is told of Rabbi ben Ananiah that ‘‘all the days of his life his face 
was black by reason of his fastings.”’ 

2 The anointing of the head was a regular part of the Jewish toilet. 
See Deut. xxviii., 40; 2 Sam. xii., 20, xiv., 2; Ps. XX1f., 5 3. Dan. my 
3; Ruthiii., 3. Cp. Mark xiv., 3; Luke vii., 46. 

3 Bawors, brosis, 
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present translation. The moth spoken of is the clothes- 
moth.’ Money and garments constituted the chief treasures 
of the ancients. In making thieves dzg through rather than 
break into houses regard is had to the usual structure of 
Oriental dwellings, the walls of which are very loosely built.’ 
It is only the peculiarity of the Hebrew idiom which makes 
Jesus seem to speak against the laying up of wealth. Strong 
emphasis upon the superior value of the heavenly riches is 
secured by representing earthly treasure as of no value. 
This is merely one form of Oriental hyperbole. In Luke the 
injunction to sell their possessions and give to the poor occurs 
in connection with other instructions of Jesus to his disciples 
concerning riches, and only looks to the conditions in which 
they then found themselves. ‘There is no reason whatever 
for supposing that he intended to lay down a binding precept 
for all men and for all time.* 


§48. ON THE INNER LIGHT. 
Matt. vt., 22, 2375 Luke xt., 34-36. 


The figurative language here used is not to be too closely 
pressed. The eye is the lamp of the body, not as itself giving 
light but only as furnishing the necessary conditions for the 
reception of light.*. So the inner light or eye of the soul is 
rather a channel of divine truth than itssource. Asasound 
and healthy eye is essential to the clear vision of material 


' Mentioned nowhere else in the N. T. 

2 Cp. Ezek. xii., 5, 7, 12; Job xxiv., 16. 

3 See Rodrigues, Orig. du Sermon de la Montagne, App., Note x., 
for a passage from the Talmud concerning earthly and heavenly 
treasure. 

4Philo, contemporary with Jesus, wrote: ‘‘ What intelligence (mous) 
is in the soul, that the eye is iu the body,” and Plato had long before 
spoken of ‘‘the eye of the soul.”” The author of Prov. xx., 27, de- 
clares that ‘‘ the spirit of man is the lamp [LXX. pws] of the Lord,” 
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things, lacking which the body is, as it were, in darkness, 
still more true is it that, when the light of the spirit is ob- 
scured, man. is plunged into the profoundest gloom. pee 
to it, then, that the light which is in you is not darkness ”’ 
(Luke) is a caution against the neglect or perversion of one’s 
nobler powers.* 


$49. OF SERVING TWO MASTERS. 
Matt. vi., 24; Luke xvt., 13. 


The impossibility of one’s having two ruling passions is 
here set forth in concrete terms. One must choose between 
serving God and not serving Him : no middle course is pos- 
sible. J/Zammon is a Syro-Chaldaic word of somewhat un- 
certain origin ? meaning “‘ riches,’’ and, in rabbinical usage, 
“‘ devotion to riches.’’? As here used, ‘‘ Mammon”? is the 
personification of this idea and corresponds to the Greek 
Ploutos. ‘She reason given for the impossibility of a divided 
service is stated in alternative propositions which are sub- 
stantially but not exactly identical. Of the two the former 
is the stronger. ‘‘ He will hate the one and love the other, 
or, at the very least, he will attach himself closely to the one 
and think slightingly of the other’’ (@). 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 123) The fact that the texts of Matthew and Luke 
are identical, excepting that the latter supplies the word 
“ seryant,’’ which adds nothing to the sense, makes it alto- 
gether probable that both borrowed from a common source. 


1Tuke’s 36th verse adds nothing to the thought of verse 34, of 
which it appears to be a weak repetition out of place. It is not un- 
likely that Jesus used such language upon different occasions. 

2 According to one derivation it should signify ‘‘ what is trusted 
in”; according to another, “ treasure.’’? In the N. T. it occurs only 
kere and in 2 129. 
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This, however, implies a faulty arrangement on the part of 
one or the other. In Luke the passage immediately fol- 
lows the parable of the unjust steward, with the subject of 
which it has a rather remote connection: in Matthew it 
stands in a fitting though not immediate relation to the teach- 
ing of § 47 concerning earthly and heavenly riches. 


§ 50. OF AVARICE. 
Luke xti., 13-21. 


This passage from Luke’s account of the last journey of 
Jesus to Jerusalem is closely related in its subject to $§ 47 
and 49. Someone out of the large crowd which Jesus is 
addressing is so stupid as to suppose that he can use him for 
his own selfish ends. Asa means of conciliating his good- 
will he seeks to flatter him with recognition of him as a 
rabbi.!: Jesus replies with a term which, under the circum- 
stances, comes little short of expressing contempt, like the 
English ‘‘ fellow.’?? The following parable represents in 
pictorial form the folly of dependence upon riches. * 


$51. OF THOUGHT FOR BODILY NEEDS. 
Matt. vi., 25-34; Luke xit., 22-32. 


It follows that, if heavenly rather than earthly treasure is 
to be sought after by the disciples of Jesus (and Luke now 
represents him as speaking to them and not to the multi- 
tude), it behooves them to concentrate their thoughts upon 
this and to trust to the divine providence for the supply of 

1The Greek 616a6uade (didaskalé) = ‘‘ teacher,” here used, is not 
the full equivalent of vab47, which signifies ‘‘ my great one.” 

2 Man” is here av SpwroS, not av7p. 

’The same lesson is taught in Ecclus. xi., 18, 19, excepting that 
there the rich man gets his wealth by “‘ wariness and pinching,”’ and 
not from legitimate husbandry. 
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their temporal needs.’ The connection indicates that what 
Jesus meant was, not that they should neglect to provide for 
their daily wants, and not even that they should not be over- 
anxious with regard to the future, but that they should do 
as the birds do, take that which the bounty of nature offers 
and which is sufficient for all real needs, not wasting their 
energies in exhausting efforts to procure the means of gratify- 
ing a luxurious taste. Simplicity and naturalness of life, not 
idleness and mendicancy, are commended, and what is espe- 
cially condemned is the making the pampering of the body 
the chief end of existence (a). Emphasis is given to this 
teaching by the appeal of Jesus to his auditors to say whether 
it is possible for them by any effort to add to the length of 
their lives (0.) If Jesus, when referring to the /ézes of the 
field, had in mind some special flower of remarkable beauty, 
the most that can now be said is that it #ay have been the 
purple-tinged white lily which grows in Palestine to-day. 
By the glory of Solomon is meant his kingly state in general 
but particularly the splendour of the royal apparel.” When 
the lilies ate referred to as gvass, this now limited word is 
used in its comprehensive Early English sense, which in- 
cluded all herbage.* The scarcity of fuel in the Orient makes 


1The main theme of this section receives illustration from Prov. x., 
3; Ps. xxxiv., 10, xxxvii., 5, lv., 22. With the teaching concerning 
the birds and the lilies compare the words of Rabbi Simon ben Elea- 
zar: ‘‘Hast thou ever seen a beast or a bird that followed a trade? 
Yet they are fed without toil.” Cp. Ps. civ., 27. It is almost a 
peculiarity of Hebrew literature not to speak of animals and plants 
without mentioning their habitat. For instances see Gen. 1s 20Gn ese 
viii., 8, civ., 12. Instances of this usage are occasionally found even 
in classical Greek. 

2 2 Chron. ix. describes some of the glories of the reign of Solomon. 
It is only in later Hebraistic Greek that d0éa, “ glory,’ denotes 
external splendour, and not merely reputation or renown. 

In this sense it is the exact equivalent of yopros (chdrtds) = the 
Latin hortus. 
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it necessary to use for this purpose all kinds of refuse vege- 
tation. The injunction preserved only by Luke (verse 29), 
neither be ye of doubtful mind, is of uncertain significance, but 
is probably directed against worldly anxiety of all kinds. 
Under the term Gentiles are included all non-Jews.’ Luke’s 
last verse is very loosely connected with what has preceded. 
It is an assurance to the little band of disciples that they will 
inherit the kingdom of heaven if they prove themselves 
worthy of it. 


NOTES. 


(a, p. 125) When King James’s translators in 1611 ren- 
dered mé mérimnaté* “‘ take no thought for,’’ they meant 
just what the Revisers of 1881 intended by their rendering 
be not anxious for. ‘‘ 'Thought’’ was a word of more serious 

“meaning then than now, as a few illustrations from the 
literature of that period will make evident. Lord Bacon 
says that ‘‘ one Harris, an alderman in London, was put to 
trouble, and died of thought and anxiety before his business 
came toanend.’’ In the Somers tracts it is said that Queen 
Catharine Parr died ‘‘ of thought.’’ A translation of Am- 
mius Marcellinus made in 1609 says of the Emperor Tacitus 
that ‘“‘ his heart was broken, and so for thought he died.’’ 
The same usage is found in Shakespeare. The Revisers 
therefore simply modernise the Authorised Version in sub- 
stituting ‘“‘ be not anxious’’ for ‘‘ take no thought.’’ But 
while the old rendering may now be somewhat misleading, 
because of the weakened meaning of the word “‘ thought,”’ it 
is possible that the new phrase ‘“‘ be not anxious’”’ goes as 
_ much too far in the other direction. "The Greek verb some- 
times signifies merely ‘‘ to exercise care for,’’ “‘to give 
thought to,’’ “‘ to make a business of doing’’ something ; 


1 See Luke ii., 32, where the Gentiles and the people of Israel con- . 
stitute “‘all peoples.”’ It is unfortunate that this word has ever been 
used to translate S77 (d¢hné), since often, as here in Luke, no ren- 
dering but ‘‘nations”’ is suitable. For the various meanings of €S7v0s 
see the N. T. lexicons of Thayer, Robinson, and Cremer. 

* UM MEQULVATE, : 
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and this group of meanings seems fully adequate to the ex- 
pression of the idea in the present passage. 

(6, p. 125) Hélikia,* once before met with, occurs, in all, 
eight times in the New Testament. In three of these in- 
stances [ it is translated in the English Version “ age,’’ in 
the other cases ‘‘ stature.’’§ The double meaning of the 
word being thus recognised, it remains to determine which 
is the proper rendering in the present passage. The only 
conceivable objection to the translation “‘ age,’’ is the seem- 
ing impropriety of using the cubit, which is a standard of 
length, as a measure of time: but besides the general fact 
that men constantly speak of time as long or short,|| the 
Greek poet Mimnermus uses the very expression “‘ a cubit 
of time’’ to denote the brief period of the joys of youth.4 
From Luke’s 26th verse it appears that the cubit was meant 
by Jesus to represent a very little thing, which, of course, as 
an addition to the height of a man, it would not be,** while, 
as compared with the other more common measures of length, 
it was so small as fittingly to typify a short period of time.{T 


§ 52. OF JUDGING OTHERS. 
Matt. vit., 1-5, Luke vt., 37-42. 


With the condemnation of censoriousness, which is the lead- 
ing topic of this section, Luke blends other ideas suggested 
by the form quite as much as by the thought of the leading 
injunction. ‘To the simple antithesis of judging and being 
judged, condemning and being condemned, he adds releas- 

* pAinia. 

+ Luke ii., 52. 

mieuwix., 21, 23,; Heb. xi.; 11. 

2 For a classical instance of its use in the sense of “‘ age,’’ see Xen., 
Anab.,i., 9, 6. 

| ‘The Psalmist says (xxxix., 5), ‘‘ Behold thou hast made my days 
as handbreadths, and my age is as nothing before thee.”’ 

qf rors ixelor.ajyviov ini Xpsvov avbecty Ans tepnoueda.—ii., 
= The cubit = about eighteen inches. 

+t But see Potwin’s Here and There in the Greek N. T., 104-110, 
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ing and being released, giving and receiving. The idea of 
compensation in kind is the single thread upon which all 
these thoughts are strung.’ In the injunction to generosity 
(verse 38) the language used has reference to the measuring 
of grain and the use of the fold of the loose outer garment 
above the girdle as a pocket. If we had only the text of 
Matthew it might seem that Jesus meant to give a higher 
meaning to the worldly Jewish maxim which he cites, and 
to teach that as we judge our fellow-men so God will judge 
us, and that we ourselves are bound to conform to the stand- 
ard by which we judge others; but according to Luke he 
appears rather to affirm simply that generosity will be likely 
to be met with generosity. In the concluding portion of the 
section, mote and eam are the best words that can be used, 
notwithstanding the difficulty which the imagination finds 
in realising the picture of the latter.’ 


$53. OF EXPOSING THE TRUTH TO CONTEMPT. 
Matt. vit., 6. 


It is useless to try to trace any connection of thought be- 
tween this verse and what has immediately preceded. This 
want of connection deprives us of one of the most important 
helps toward determining the meaning of any passage —a 
perception of its logical relation to what has gone before 
and what comes after. Under these circumstances the right 
understanding of this injunction depends largely upon as- 
signing to certain figurative terms their true meanings. The 
passage has the appearance of belonging to the instruction 

1The so-called parable of verse 39 seems here quite out of place (cp. 
Matt. xv., 14, which has a better connection), as does also the follow- 
ing verse. 

2 Cp. this saying from the Talmud : “‘ If one says to anybody, ‘Take 


out the mote which is in your eye,’ he receives for a response, ‘Take 
out the beam which is in your own.’”’ 
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- of Jesus to his immediate disciples with regard to their mis- 
sionary work. That which zs holy will then be the truth 
which they have to offer to the world, symbolised in the 
parallel member of the sentence as pearls. Dogs and swine 
do not represent unlike conceptions, being only different 
figurative embodiments of one and the saine notion. How- 
ever it may.be elsewhere,’ there is nothing here to indicate 
that these epithets were intended to apply specially to the 
Gentiles, as some have supposed. The reference is rather 
to men of depraved and brutish minds, wherever found, who, 
having no appreciation of the worth of truth, not only reject 
it, but even despise and abuse its messengers. 


§ 54. THE PARABLE OF THE MIDNIGHT CALL. 
Luke xt., 5-8. 


Other titles which have been given to this parable are ‘‘ A 
selfish neighbour,’’ ‘‘ The friend at midnight,’’ ‘‘ The im- 
portunate friend.’’ ‘The parable is peculiar in not being in 
the usual narrative form, neither is its structure harmonious 
throughout. A case is supposed of one of two neighbours 
needing the friendly offices of the other, who grants the de- 
sired favour, but grudgingly, since it puts him to incon- 
venience. The application is made courteously, /7end, 
lend me three loaves, but the response is blunt and uncivil, 
almost a command to be gone. Nevertheless, as the quick- 
est way of getting rid of the unwelcome intruder, his request 
is complied with. Although there is no formal application 
of the parable, yet the following context makes it evident 
that its purpose is to give assurance of the divine answer to 
earnest prayer. There is involved an argument of this sort : 
if a selfish man even against his will can be induced by per- 
sistent appeal to do what is asked of him, how much more 


1 For instance, in Matt. xv., 26. 
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ready will the Heavenly Father be to grant the requests of 
his children. ‘The parable does not represent the Deity as 
yielding to the importunities of men: there is simply an 
effort to make the hearer comprehend the reasonableness of 
prayer by a pictorial argument from the less to the greater. 


$55. ENCOURAGEMENT TO ASKING IN PRAYER. 
Matt. vit., 7-11 5 Luké xt., 9-13. 


In Matthew no connection of any sort can be traced be- 
tween this passage and what has preceded; but in Luke 
these five verses constitute a natural supplement to the fore- 
going parable. The statement And /' say unto you distin- 
guishes the direct and plain words of Jesus from the masked 
teaching of the parable, which is in form only a picture from 
life. The new phases under which prayer is here presented, 
namely, as asking, seeking, and knocking, if not a direct re- 
flection from the parable, yet harmonise excellently with it. 
Although the reasons which support the injunctions of the 
opening verse have a certain gnomic character, as though 
simply stating a common fact of life, they do not rest in this, 
but suggest the spiritual law that asking is the condition of 
receiving divine gifts and that to ask of God is to put one’s 
self in the way of receiving that which one asks. This broad 
principle is sadly perverted when attempted to be brought 
into support of an expectation that whatever a man may 
choose to ask for he certainly will receive. It is simply an 
expression, as the following verses show, of the overflowing 
bountifulness and generosity of Divine Providence. If, in 
human relations, parental love can be trusted to help and 
not to harm its objects, much more, says Jesus, should we 
have confidence in the good-will of the Divine Giver. So 
far from the first words of the last verse teaching, as is some- 
times claimed, the doctrine of the innate depravity of man, 

1The ‘1’ is emphatic. 
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they simply contrast the imperfection of human nature with 
the perfection of the divine attributes. 


§56. THE “GOLDEN RULE” OF DUTY. 
Matt, vit:, 12; Luke.vi., 31. 


Matthew’s ¢herefore indicates a logical connection with 
what has gone before ; but it is far from evident what is 
the real ground of inference. The position of the passage 
in Luke in the midst of what is said of loving one’s enemies 
(§ 42) seems more natural. When it is said that ¢hzs zs the 
law and the prophets, the most that can be meant is that this 
comprises the substance of the Old Testament teaching,—for 
no such language is there to be found. Hillel* meant the 
same thing when he said of the Golden Rule, ‘‘ This is the 
principal commandment of the law ; all the rest is only com- 


mentary ”’ (a). 
NOTE. 


(a, p. 131) The remark is often met with in books and re- 
peated in sermons, that only Jesus gives the Golden Rule in 
a positive form, all others simply teaching that one should 
not do to another what he would not wish to have done to 
himself. ‘This statement is not in accordance with facts. 
Neither can the Golden Rule have originated either with 
Jesus or with Hillel, since it is found in literature of a much 
earlier date than the time of their birth.* Evidently the 


1In the opinion of Delitzsch, Hillel was born in almost the same 
year as Jesus, but Stapfer places him thirty and Renan fifty years 
earlier. One of the two latter suppositions is necessary to the support 
of Renan’s statement that ‘‘by his poverty so meekly borne, by the 
gentleness of his character, by his antagonism to priests and hypo- 
crites, Hillel was the true master of Jesus, if one may speak of a 
master in connection with so lofty an originality.’”—Li/e of Jesus, 
ch. iii. 

* Diogenes Laértius says of Aristotle, who flourished about the mid- 
dle of the fourth century B.c., that ‘‘the question was once put to 
him, how we ought to behave to our friends, and the answer he gave 
was, ‘As we should wish our friends to behave to us’”’ ; and of 
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early Christians did not recognise the superiority of the 
affirmative form, since in the 7eaching of the Twelve Apostles 
(ch. i.) we find, ‘‘All things whatsoever thou wouldst should 
not happen to thee do not thou to another’’; and a docu- 
ment of the third century ascribed, though without sufficient 
authority, to Pope Fabian, declares that ‘‘ the Master says, 
‘Do not to another that which thou wouldst not have done 
to thyself.’ ”’ 


$57. THE NARROW GATE. 
Matt. vit., 13, 14; Luke xttt., 23, 24. 


Notwithstanding the substantial parallelism of Matthew 
and Luke in this section, the latter is reporting something 
which took place during the last journey of Jesus to Jerusa- 
lem and not at the time of the Sermon on the Mount. The 
difficulty of attaining to the Messianic salvation constitutes 
the essence of the teaching of both passages. Luke makes 
someone to have inquired of Jesus whether the number of 
those who would secure this salvation would be few or 
many’: Matthew does not tell us how Jesus came to speak 
upon this subject. No direct answer is given to the in- 
quirer, but only the intimation that he would do better to be 
looking out for his own salvation than speculating upon such 
a fruitless problem. Nevertheless there is something like an 
incidental answer to the question later in Luke xiii., 29, more 
nearly negative than affirmative.* S/vive is hardly a strong 


Thales, who belongs to the seventh century B.c., that he replied to the 
inquiry how men might live most virtuously and most justly, ‘If we 
never do ourselves what we blame in others.’”’ In the latter part of 
the fourth century B.c., Isocrates wrote: ‘‘ What it would make you 
angry to suffer from anybody else, that do not to others.” In the 
Jewish apocryphal book of Tobit (iv., 15) is the injunction, ‘‘ Do to no 
man that which thou hatest.”’ 

1The question is answered in 2 Esd. viii., 3: ‘‘There be many 
created, but few shall be saved.”’ 

2«« And they shall come from the east and west, and from the north 
and south, and shall sit down in the kingdom of God,” 
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enough word to represent the original, which implies the 
persistent putting forth of the greatest possible effort. The 
time when many will seek fo enter in and not be able is 
the time of the Messianic judgment, their inability then being 
the inevitable result of their present neglect of opportunity. 
The destruction * spoken of in Matthew is neither annihilation 
nor unending torment. ‘here is no better English word by 
which to represent the Greek in this passage than “ ruin.” 
The fundamental idea is that of ‘‘ loss’’—loss of the offered 
salvation. It is the opposite of /é/e* (verse 14), and its pre- 
cise significance must be determined with reference to the 
force of that word in its present connection. Now the life 
spoken of is not mere sensuous existence, but a nobler life 
under conditions more desirable than the present—life in 
“ the kingdom of God’’ (verse 29). The “‘ ruin”’ of which 
Jesus speaks must then be all that which this “ life’ is not, 
that is, failure to be what one might have been—a conscious 
sonofGod. ‘‘ Life,’’ inthe New Testament,’ is holiness; sin 
is that spiritual torpor which is symbolised by ‘‘ death.”? * 


$58. THE TEST OF GOODNESS. 
Matt. vit., 15-20, xit., 33-35 » Luke vt., 43-45. 


The false prophets against whom the disciples are warned 
are false Christian teachers. A ‘‘ prophet’’ under the New 
Testament dispensation is not primarily a foreteller of future 


lan@Aera, apdleia. 

2 Coon, z0e. 

3 When Ca7} and not vos (bids) is the Greek word. For the distinc- 
tion between the two see Trench’s Synonyms of the N. T., ¢ xxvii. 

4 The opening sentences of the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles are 
a good commentary upon this passage: “ ‘There are two ways, one of 
life and one of death ; and a great difference between the two ways ”’; 
and as characteristics of the way of life are given the two great prin- 
ciples of Christian living—love to God and love to man, 
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events, but one speaking by divine inspiration.’ A “ false 
prophet ’’ is therefore one whose inspiration is pretended 
and not genuine.” ‘The teaching of the following verses 
in Matthew has often been perverted by Protestant exegetes 
in their controversies with the Roman Catholic Church. The 
latter rightly claims that the conduct of the false teachers is 
spoken of as furnishing a test of their true character. Not 
only does the opening statement, “‘ by their fruits ye will 
recognise them,’’ plainly indicate this, but the repetition of 
the remark at the close of the illustration, something like the 
g. €. d. of a geometrical proof,’ precludes the drawing of any 
other inference. ‘To make the passage teach that only the 
good tree of faith in Christ (that is, in his sacrificial atone- 
ment) can produce works acceptable to God is to introduce 
what the language does not suggest and what is altogether 
foreign to the connection of thought. Matthew’s question, 
“Do they gather from thorn-bushes bunches of grapes, or 
from thistles figs?’’ takes on in Luke a declarative form 
corresponding to its intended meaning. The second passage 
from Matthew belongs to the reply of Jesus to the calumnies 
of the Pharisees, and is not a part of the Sermon on the 
Mount ; but, being a practical application of the “test of 
goodness’? established in that discourse, besides being partly 


1'The Hebrew abhi, or “prophet,” says Gesenius, is ‘‘one who, 
impelled by a divine impulse, or by the Divine Spirit, rebukes kings 
and nations and predicts future events.”’"—Hed. and Eng, Lex., Rob- 
inson’s 14th ed., 641. 

2It is unlikely that Jesus thus early in his career should have antici- 
pated the faithlessness of some of his pretended followers. This de- 
tached passage is therefore to be looked upon as probably derived 
from the striking predictions uttered on the Mount of Olives shortly 
before his death. See Matt. xxiv., 11, 24; Mark xiii., 22. 

8The neatness of the argument is somewhat obscured by the un- 
suitable introduction of verse 19, apparently borrowed from iii., 10, 
on account of the similarity of its phraseology to that of the present 
passage. 
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found in Luke in connection with what is there said of the 
sound and the rotten tree and their fruits, it has a fitting 
place in this section. Jesus had been charged with doing a 
good deed—the casting out of demons—by power derived 
from the prince of the demons. He demands of his calumni- 
ators that they shall be consistent and call his deeds evil if 
they really believe that they come from an evil source, or, 
if they recognise them as good, shall acknowledge his power 
to be derived from God; for the fruit of good works does not 
grow upon the decayed tree of evil thoughts and desires but 
upon the tree of life. At the end of the section the figure of 
the tree and its fruits is exchanged for that of the treasure- 
house and its contents ; and last of all, in Luke’s order, the 
words of the mouth are made the criterion of the purity or 
the depravity of the heart. 


$59. EMPTY PROFESSIONS OF DISCIPLESHIP. 
Matt. vit., 21-23 ; Luke vt., 46, xttt., 26, 27. 


The test of the true prophet is now made the test of the 
true disciple. Jesus declares that acknowledging him as 
Master’ counts for nothing unless one lives in accordance 
with the divine precepts announced by him. By the repeti- 
tion of the title of address added emphasis is given to the 
claim of discipleship, as though Jesus had said, ‘‘ Not every- 
one who makes a loud profession of being my follower.’’? Both 
the expressions of time here used, z that day and then, refer to 
the ‘‘judgment’’ which is to precede the coming of the king- 


1Since there can be no reasonable doubt that the language used by 
Jesus was Aramaic, xvpte (kurié, E. V. ‘“‘Lord”’) is probably repre- 
sentative of vabbi, and should be translated either ‘“‘rabbi’’ or 
“master” rather than ‘‘Lord.’’? In support of the position that xvpzos 
“came to be used as a title in addressing the Messiah,” and that Jesus 
here applies to himself this phrase as a Messianic title, Meyer has but 
the one altogether inconclusive passage, John xiii,, 13, 14, to cite, 
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dom of heaven.! What Luke has in common with Matthew’s 
last two verses belongs to his fuller and more scenic repre- 
sentation of the event, portions of which are assigned to other 
sections.2 The concluding phraseology of the section is bor- 
rowed from the Old Testament * (a). 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 136) Jesus here appears as the Messianic judge ; but 
since there is no other indication in the Gospels that he thus 
early acknowledged his Messiahship in any sense of the 
term, it is likely that Matthew has erred in making this pas- 
sage a part of the Sermon on the Mount. There is a certain 
subtle connection of thought between this section and the 
preceding, which accounts for the bringing together of the 
two passages. The ‘‘ false prophets’’ and the ‘* workers of 
iniquity’ belong to one and the same class. The false 
prophets are among the false disciples. 


§ 60. BUILDING ON THE ROCK AND ON THE 
SAND. 


Matt. vit., 24-27; Luke vt., 47-49. 


The mountain discourse of Jesus, in both Matthew and 
Luke, ends with a double simile. "Two men are represented 
as building each a house near or upon the bed of a dry water- 
course. According to Matthew, one selects a site where an 
already bare ledge affords a firm foundation ; according to 
Luke, he digs and goes down deep into the earth until he 
comes to the underlying rock. This man typifies one who 
not only hears the teaching of Jesus, but takes it to heart 
and acts upon it—one who is wise or ‘‘ prudent,” * that is, 
mindful of what is safest and best. ‘The other man, who in 

1Cp. Matt. x., 15; Luke x., 12. 

2 See the whole paragraph, Luke xiii., 22-30, and its distribution as 
indicated in the ‘‘ Text-Index.” 

SPS Vile Os 
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- Matthew is called foolish’ (Luke applies no epithet to either 

one), builds upon the sandy wash of the river-bed, (Luke 
says simply upon the ground) without laying any founda- 
tion. In the rainy season a raging torrent suddenly fills to 
overflowing the empty channel, and the walls of the foolish 
man’s house fall in, a heap of ruins. The picture is true to 
the conditions of life in Palestine at the present day. In 
Matthew this section is closely related to what precedes, as 
is indicated by the connecting ¢hevefore. That there is no 
reference in the first part of the simile to Jesus as the rock 
on which alone an enduring moral and religious character 
can be built, as is claimed by some exegetes, becomes evid- 
ent in the light of this connection. Jesus simply seeks, by 
these two similitudes, to deepen the impression of his words 
concerning hearing and doing. 


§ 61. EPILOGUE TO THE SERMON ON THE 
MOUNT. 


Matt. vit., 28, 29. 


This is the evangelist’s testimony to the effect of the 
teaching of Jesus upon those who heard it. They were 
struck with its individuality and freshness. The scribes 
were simply expounders of the law ; he claimed the right to 
revise the law itself. ‘This boldness excited their astonish- 
ment. ‘Io what extent he secured their sympathy is not 
stated (a). 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 137) Notwithstanding the general unity which char- 
acterises the Sermon on the Mount, the lack of close connec- 
tion between its parts, as well as the fact that in Luke’s 
Gospel many passages have a more suitable connection, sug- 
gests the query whether we have not in the First Gospel a 


1 4c0p05, MOVOS, 
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composite discourse made up of elements belonging to differ- 
ent periods of the teaching of Jesus. That there is confusion 
in Matthew’s record appears from the fact that some things 
found in the Sermon on the Mount are repeated by him in 
other connections. There is, however, always the possibility 
of the same sayings having been uttered more than once. 
Although Matthew was one of the twelve and Luke was not, 
this gives the former little advantage as a reporter of this 
discourse, since, according to his own account,* he did not 
become a disciple of Jesus until after its delivery. It is true 
that he may have heard the discourse, but of this there is no 
evidence. In any case so extended an address could not be 
expected to be completely retained in the memory and ac- 
curately reported by anyone ; so that neither Matthew nor 
Luke may have preserved more than an imperfect outline of 
what was said. 


$62. THE CENTURION’S SERVANT. 
Matt. vitt., 5-13 ; Luke vit., 1-10, xtit., 28-30. 


The differences between the accounts of Matthew and 
Luke are not such as to warrant the inference that two dis- 
tinct events are described ; but the somewhat similar story 
in the Fourth Gospel ' apparently refers to another occasion. 
This centurion,’ or captain, may have been in the service 
either of the Roman Government or of Herod Antipas—more 
likely of the latter. He appears to have been merely friendly 
to the Jews and not an avowed proselyte to their faith, judg- 
ing not only from the language of the e/ders* but also from 


* See Matt. ix., 9. 

liv., 46-53. 

2'The Roman centurion was originally, as his name suggests, the 
captain of an hundred men. 

3’These are not the official elders, members of the sanhedrin, but, so 
far as we can see, simply some of the older influential men of the 
city. Thayer makes them represent ‘‘ those who in the separate states 
managed public affairs and administered justice,” 


— 
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the way in which Jesus speaks of him. This evidence, how- 
ever, is partly lacking in Matthew, who represents him as 
appealing to Jesus in person.’ The two accounts differ in 
the way in which they speak of the disease of the centurion’s 
servant.? Matthew represents him as prostrated by some 
nervous affection which he calls Aadsy ; but, beyond saying 
that he was ‘‘ suffering terribly,’’ he is silent as to the 
symptoms of the case. Luke only says, in general terms, 
that he was sick and at death’s door.* Three circumstances 
are especially to be noted, that the hesitation of the centurion 
about asking Jesus to his house indicates a knowledge of and 
consideration for the usual Jewish unwillingness to run the 
risk of ceremonial defilement by closely associating with 
heathen, that he believed Jesus to be able to cure at a dis- 
tance, and that the evangelist supposed that the sick one 
was thus cured. ‘he centurion urges upon Jesus this con- 
sideration in support of the form of his request, that if he, a 
mere soldier acting under the direction of a higher authority, 
can send subordinates to execute his commands, certainly 
one who has power over the demons of disease can compel 
them to depart from their victims without himself going into 
the presence of the sufferer. 

In the figurative language toward the end of the section 
the kingdom of heaven is likened, as often by the Jews, toa 
great feast, where, according to the popular conception, the 


1 His salutation is the one considered in connection with @ 59, p. 135, 
where see Note !. 

2 Matthew has the ambiguous word zais (pais), meaning either 
“boy” or ‘servant’; but Luke, by using both zazs and dovAos 
(ddulds, ‘‘servant”’ or ‘“slave’’), shows that he does not understand 
the sufferer to have been the centurion’s son. Holtzmann offers un- 
satisfactory reasons for thinking that Luke has perverted the meaning 
of his source. 

8 This is not in harmony with the assertion often made, that Luke’s 
constant use of technical medical language shows him to have been a 
physician. 
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sons of the kingdom—that is, all faithful Israelites—would 
share the company of the patriarchs and prophets, reclining 
with them upon the festal couches.’ Here we have the re- 
verse of the picture, many of the Gentiles being admitted to 
the brilliantly lighted banqueting-hall, while the sons of the 
kingdom are forced to remain in the darkness without, where 
they give violent expression to their disappointment and 
rage. lLuke’s 30th verse repeats the thought in a less 
realistic form.* 


~ $63. THE BAPTIST’S INQUIRY. 
Matt. xt., 2-6; Luke vit., 18-23. 


Josephus tells us that it was in the fortress of Macheerus, 
_ east of the Dead Sea, that John was imprisoned. Luke 
makes no mention here of the fact that the Baptist was at 
this time in prison—perhaps because he had previously 
spoken of his arrest.* The works of Jesus which led John to 
send messengers to him to ask if he was “‘ the coming one”’ 
need not be limited to the wonderful cures which he had 
been performing, but may include his teaching as well. 
‘“ When John heard what Jesus was doing ’’ would express 
the idea. In Luke, however, the reference appears to be 
primarily to the healing of the centurion’s servant and the 
restoration to life of the young man of Nain, described in the 
immediately preceding paragraphs. ‘The expression all these 
things really seems, however, too comprehensive to be limited 
to these two occurrences, and may include both the discourse 
on the mount and the cure performed in the synagogue on 


1 The Jews, like the Greeks and Romans, reclined at table. 

2 The attachment to this narrative, in Matthew, of verses 11 and 12, 
to which Luke gives a very different setting, points to a late redaction 
under the influence of a universalism which was not so early developed 
in the mind of Jesus as this arrangement indicates. 

3 Luke iii., 20. 
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the sabbath. The question ‘‘ Art thou the coming one ?”’ 
is to be understood, in the light of iii., 16, as equivalent to 
‘“ Art thou the expected Messiah?’’* (a). Luke’s 21st 
verse, the need of which is not felt by Matthew, elucidates 
and prepares the way for the instructions given in verse 22. 
The reply given to John’s messengers remands to their 
master, without direct answer, the question which they had 
brought, and which could not be answered by a simple 
‘yes’? or ‘“‘no,’’ since Jesus both was and was not ““ the 
coming one.’”’ The Messianic ideas of Jesus were far from 
being like those of John, and he chose to leave it to the 
Baptist to frame his own opinion from the nature of the work 
in which he found him to be engaged. This work, as John’s 
two disciples beheld it, and as Jesus directed them to report 
it, was one of human helpfulness in deed and speech (4). 


t 


NOTES. 


(a, p. 141) The thought and purpose of John in asking 
this question has been variously interpreted, according as 
this paragraph is allowed to speak for itself, or is brought 
into relation to other passages and made to harmonise with 
their supposed teaching. Questioning, under such circum- 
stances, naturally implies doubt on the part of the questioner; 
but many critics, perhaps most, have maintained that John 
could not have been in doubt, since the Messiahship of Jesus 
had been attested to him by a voice from heaven at the time 
of the baptism.* Some, however, who believe in this attesta- 
tion think that John was beginning to have doubts: the last 
words of Jesus to the messengers} are thought to indicate 
this. The various opinions which have prevailed may be 
tabulated thus : 

1. John was in doubt : (1) having once believed in the Mes- 
sianic mission of Jesus, but now finding his faith beginning 
to waver because the supposed Messiah did not make greater 


1Cp. Luke xiii., 35, xix., 38; and especially Heb, x., 37, See 
Winer’s Gram. N. T., 3 45, 1, 4. 

* See 215, p. 57. 

+ Matt., verse 6; Luke, verse 23. 
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haste in his work, and because of his not living up to the 
strict requirements of the ceremonial law ; (2) but now be- 
ginning, in view of the wonderful works of Jesus, to think 
that he might possibly be the Messiah. 

2. John was not in doubt: (1) yet was at a loss how to ac- 
count for the apparent slowness of Jesus, and was impatient 
because of it ; (2) but could not understand why the Messiah 
should be so regardless of the requirements of the law ; (3) 
but uncertain as to whether the one whose fame was abroad 
in the land was Jesus or not; (4) but wished to draw out 
from Jesus a distinct declaration which might make an im- 
pression upon the people ; (5) but desirous of convincing his 
disciples who were doubtful ; (6) but impatient (a) because 
Jesus did not release him from prison and (b) ‘* ‘ cleanse his 
threshing-floor ’ of such refuse as Antipas and Herodias.”’ 

(6, p. 141) The language in which it is described is to be 
taken literally ; yet, with regard to the statement that the 
dead are raised, it is necessary to choose between the supposi- 
- tion that historically these gwords are not to be ascribed to 
Jesus himself but to the chronicler, and the assumption that 
the word ‘‘dead’’ is here as not infrequently elsewhere in 
the New Testament to be understood tropically *; for the 
two recorded instances of the resuscitation of Jairus’s daugh- 
ter and of the young man of Nain (the only cases mentioned 
by the Synoptics) furnish a too slender basis for a statement 
which places occurrences of this kind on a substantial level, 
as to frequency, with ordinary cures of diseases. 


§ 64. TESTIMONY CONCERNING THE BAPEIGa 
Matt. xi., 7-19; Luke vit., 24-28, xvt., 16, vit., 31-35. 


The three interrogatories concerning John which Jesus 
addresses to the multitudes are well calculated to fix their 
attention and prepare their minds for the direct affirmations 
which are to follow. ‘‘ When, attracted by the reputation 
of John, you went out into the wilderness where he was 
preaching, what did you see—a reed shaken by the wind ?”’ 


* See, in the Synoptics, Matt. viii., 22; Luke xv., 24, 32. 


— 
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heasks. Although several critics of good repute have taken 
the word 7eed literally and made the question to signify 
‘Did you go out into the wilderness merely to see the reeds 
growing along the river-bank ?’’’ the harmony of the pas- 
sage is better preserved by supposing a reference to the char- 
acter of John, which, it is implied, he would very much 
mistake who should think of it as unstable and fickle.” As 
the disciples of Jesus himself did not yet look upon their 
master as the Messiah, it cannot have been John’s uncer- 
tainty upon this point which gave form to the question. It 
would seem to have been the purpose of Jesus simply to call 
attention to the sturdiness of John’s character. The second 
question, with its supporting affirmation, calls attention to 
the simple and frugal life of John : ‘‘ Did you go out into the 
wilderness to see a man gorgeously attired? That cannot 
be, for you certainly must have known that John was not a 
man living in royal luxury, whose splendid appearance it 
was worth going many miles to see.’’ ‘“‘If then you found 
John to be neither weak nor self-indulgent, perhaps you 
recognised in him a man of a very different stamp, even a 
prophet,’’ is the next suggestion of Jesus, through which he 
reaches that which from the start it was his purpose to say. 
The Baptist is first included by him among the prophets, 
then immediately advanced to a position of honour far above 
theirs, but only to be ranked at last beneath the humblest 
citizens of the new kingdom of whose coming he is only the 
herald (2). ‘The greater glory of the new dispensation of 
the spirit here inspires the thought of Jesus, as afterwards 
that of Paul.* 


This gives to the question a telic force corresponding to its form, 
instead of making it ecbatic. 

2“ Shaken by the wind” is a weak and superfluous addition, if the 
’ word “treed” is to be taken literally. The plural ‘“‘reeds” would 
also be demanded. 

3 Cp. 2 Cor. iii., 7-11. Verses 29 and 30 in Luke (which see) have 
been remanded to another section, since they sound more like an 
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The eagerness with which the multitude listened to the 
preaching of John and the general Messianic excitement of 
the times are spoken of by Jesus as a taking of the kingdom 
of heaven by storm. Referring to the prophetic character 
of the Old Testament Scriptures, according to which Elijah 
was to reappear upon earth before the ushering in of the good 
time coming, he declares that John has come “ in the spirit 
and power of Elijah,’’? the clause ¢f ye are willing to receive 
it [or him] suggesting that they were to look for no other 
Elijah. He that hath ears to hear let him hear invites their 
serious attention to the purport of this declaration concerning 
John. Ifthe message of the Baptist was a true one (and the 
readiness with which great numbers accepted it indicated a 
widespread belief that it was so), then the kingdom of heaven 
was near at hand and it became them to be prepared for its 
advent. 

Seeing at the same time a likeness and a difference in the 
way in which he and his predecessor had been received by 
their countrymen, Jesus likens the Jews of that generation 
to wayward children, who, in their sports, cannot be satisfied 
with anything which their comrades do, but always want 
something different. When one wants to play funeral, an- 
other wants to play wedding. At weddings and other joyous 
festivals among the Jews there was generally dancing to the 
music of the pipe; at funerals a mournful dirge was sung, 
while the weeping friends of the deceased beat their breasts 
as a sign of sorrow. ‘The austerity of the life of John and 
his stern call to repentance were like a solemn dirge, while 


editor’s comment than like words of Jesus, However, whether in- 
tended to be ascribed to Jesus or parenthetically introduced by the 
evangelist as an incidental remark of his own, they furnish a not un- 
suitable connecting link with what follows, calling attention, as they 
do, to the coldness with which John was treated by the leaders of the 
Pharisaic party. 

1 Luke i., 17. 
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the freer life of Jesus was, by contrast, rather suggestive of 
the gladness of the wedding-feast. 

When Jesus, in Matthew’s account, speaks of himself as 
eating and drinking and of John as nezther eating nor drink- 
ing, the sense is to be completed from the 33d verse of Luke, 
where it is said that ‘‘ John the Baptist has come neither 
eating bread nor drinking wine.’’ Nothing more is meant 
than that, while John lived an ascetic life, subsisting upon 
such fruits of nature as the wilderness afforded, Jesus dwelt 
among men, eating and drinking as they did, and not at- 
tracting attention to himself by any peculiarities of life or 
demeanour. ‘The concluding words of the section are not 
only obscure in their application, but they are somewhat 
differently reported by Matthew and Luke. The former 
has Wisdom is [or was] justified by her works, while the latter 
reads, Wisdom is [or was] justified of all her children. In 
Matthew’s form the thought is that the results, in the case 
both of John and Jesus, were such as to make evident the 
wisdom of that Divine Providence which sent them into the 
world as heralds of truth. In Luke the only difference is 
that the disciples of John and of Jesus are said to furnish this 
justification, which they did, in part at least, by their works. 
The thought in Luke seems to be somewhat more inclusive 
than in Matthew, taking cognisance of the indirect as well 
as the direct results of the missions of the two prophets.’ 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 143) The quotation in the roth verse of Matthew 
and the 27th of Luke is from the beginning of Mal. iii., 
where, in the Revised Version, it reads, ‘‘ Behold, I send my 
messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me.’’* As 


1If the aorist verb &2”a1w9n (édikaidthé) is used in a present 
or indefinite sense = ‘‘is justified,” then the statement is simply an 
utterance of proverbial wisdom having universal application. 
* Cp. Mark i., 2; Lukei., 76, and see Norton’s note on Matt. xi., 10, 
and Toy, 31-33. 
to 
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the following context makes clear, Malachi announces the 
advent of some vigorous reformer, such as John the Baptist 
really was,—although there is no reason to suppose that the 
prophet had any particular individual in his mind. 


865. CHARGE OF BEING IN LEAGUE WITH 
BEELZEBUB. 


Matt. tx., 32-34, xit., 22-24; Mark iit., 20-22; Luke xi., 
Ig-I6. 


Only Mark’s very concise account presents Jesus in the 
midst of a dense crowd from which his friends seek to with- 
draw him, thinking that he is acting strangely. To the 
casting out of demons Mark simply refers, without mention- 
ing the particular cases described by Matthew and Luke. 
Of the two narratives from the Matthew-Gospel the first 
agrees with Ike in describing the cure of one who was 
dumb and perhaps deaf’ also, while in the second case (a) 
to dumbness was added blindness.*, When the scribes, in 


1 Since total deafness is usually accompanied by dumbness, it is not 
strange that xaos (kdphds), which primarily means only ‘‘blunted”’ 
or ‘‘dull,’? should sometimes be used, as in Matt. xi., 5; Mark vii., 
32, 37, xi., 25; Luke vii., 22; and in the LXX. of Ex. iv.,11 ; Is. xliii., 
8; Ps. xxxvii., 14, and elsewhere, as well as in several of the classics, 
in the sense of ‘‘ deaf.” 

*The word used is rupdds (tuphids), which comes from a root sig- 
nifying to darken or obscure, as bysmoke. It can neither be affirmed 
nor denied that the evangelists here thought of total deafness and total 
blindness. On blindness among the Orientals, see McClintock and 
Strong’s Cyclopedia, i., 833. What Prof. George B. Fisher, of Yale 
University, says, in speaking of ecclesiastical miracles, is worth con- 
sidering here: ‘‘Oculists know well that cases of total or partial 
blindness are sometimes instantly relieved. What was the special 
cause of the disorder in this instance? Had there been symptoms of 
amendment before? Was the cure complete at the moment? As 
long as we are unable to answer these and like questions, it is unwise 
to assume that there was a miracle.”,—Grounds of Theistic and 
Christian Belief, 297. 
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Mark’s account, declare that Jesus ‘‘ has Beelzebub,”’ they 
imply that he is possessed by no common demon but by the 
most powerful of them all. In verse 30 he is referred to 
simply as an “‘ unclean spirit.’’ 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 146) It is quite possible that the First Gospel con- 
tains two'versions of one and the same story. The repetition 
of the strange charge against Jesus lends colour to this sup- 
position. Much less likely is it that, as some suppose, Matt. 
xx., 29-34, again repeats the story with other variations ; for, 
besides that there are there two blind men and that nothing 
is said about dumbness, the occasion is very different and 
there is no intimation that Jesus is an agent of Beelzebub * 
—the central point in the narratives of this section. 


$66. REPLY OF JESUS. 


Matt. xit., 25-32, 36,37 + Mark ui., 23-30; Luke xt., 17-23, 
Miler 


To the charge of being in league with the powers of evil 
Jesus replies with a reductio ad absurdum, but using language 


* If we were to follow the Greek MSS. we should adopt the spelling 
“Beelzebul,”’ or ‘‘ Beezebul” (found in two of the oldest uncials), in 
place of the common form which occurs only in the Latin Vulgate 
and a few other versions. (See Tisch., WV. 7. Gr., ed. 8va crit. major, 
on Matt. x., 25, and xii., 24; Plummer’s Lwke, 301). The meaning 
of the name will vary according to the form chosen. “ Beelzebub,”’ 
“the lord (z. e. destroyer) of flies,’’ was a Philistine deity : to ‘‘ Beel- 
zebul”’ have been assigned various significations, chiefly “Jord of 
dung” and ‘‘lord of the dwelling.” It is not certain, as sometimes 
said, that the Jews identified Beelzebub with Satan. What Jesus says 
in the next section indicates only that in his mind there was a close 
relation existing between the two. Milton probably had rabbinical 
authority for writing : 

““ Which when Beelzebub perceived, than whom, 


Satan excepted, none higher sat.” 
Paradise Lost, ii., 299. 


The word does not occur in the N. T. outside of the Synoptics. 
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so largely figurative that Mark speaks of it as parabolic. 
The absurdity consists in supposing that Satan would de- 
stroy his own work. Only in union is there strength ; and 
that kingdom, or city, or household in which dissension 
exists among those who rule it is destined to sure destruction. 
This is not a mere group of rhetorical illustrations, but a 
serious argument from analogy. By Satan’s coming to an 
end, in Mark’s 26th verse, is meant his ceasing to have 
power over men. The variety of the phrases used in the 
conditional sentence which is common to the three Gospels, 
in which Satan is spoken of as rising up against himself, as 
casting himself out, as divided against himself, indicates a 
free use of figurative language which strives in various ways 
to give expression to a thought not capable of clear definition. 
The argumentum ad hominem which follows rests upon 
the acknowledged fact that the sons, z. ¢., disciples,’ of the 
Pharisees sometimes relieved demoniacs.’ In refuting the 
charge that he casts out demons by diabolic agency Jesus 
has virtually established the counter position that he does it 
by power derived from God—for Satan is the only rival of 
Jehovah. An important inference is drawn from this fact : 
the despoiling of Satan of his power over men shows that the 
establishment of the kingdom of God upon earth has already 
begun. In the parabolic language concerning the strong 
man and a stronger than he, the former represents Satan and 
the latter the divine power manifested in the healing acts 
of Jesus. ‘The overthrow of the emissaries of Satan implied 
the presence of a stronger power than that of Satan himself. 
The sententious and perhaps proverbial saying of Jesus, 
‘The one who is not with me is against me, and the one 
who gathers not with me scatters,’’ may be understood either 
asa declaration of the impossibility of anyone’s remaining 

1 Pupils were often called the sons of their teachers. See 1 Kings 
XKae35 1 2 Kinga, 

2Cp. 1 Sam, xvi., 14, 23; Tob. viii., 1-3. 
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neutral in the world-contest between good and evil, or asa 
virtual declaration that those who had been slandering him, 
when they might reasonably have been expected to be his 
allies, were, so far as in them lay, undoing God’s work. 
The latter interpretation furnishes the better connection with 
what follows,—a connection which Matthew’s sherefore’ 
makes necessary. Although this formal connection is lack- 
ing in Mark, and in Luke the saying concerning blasphemy * 
against the Holy Spirit comes somewhat later, there can be 
no doubt that, in the first two Gospels, by this blasphemy 
is not meant, as so often taught, that there is some one 
particular sin which God will never under any circumstances 
forgive, either in this life or in the life to come (a), but 
simply that those who had maliciously charged Jesus with 
being in collusion with the prince of the demons, thus de- 
liberately calling good evil and evil good, showed a hardness 
of heart not likely to yield to any softening influences (4). 
In order to make still more clear the nature of their guilt, as 
well as to render it impossible for them to charge his severe 
language to personal animosity, he declares that it is not 
evil-speaking against him asa man, the Son of Man, which 
constitutes their offence,—for that this might easily be for- 
given,—but their insult to the divine Spirit of Truth. When 
it is said that ‘‘ all manner of sins will be forgiven,” nothing 
more is meant than that they are forgivable or pardonable.* 
The last utterance of Jesus, as Matthew gives it (verses 36, 
37), contains a thought partly new, but a natural development 
of what has gone before,—that men are responsible for their 
words as well as for their deeds. The day of judgment is the 
time of the coming of the Messiah. Mark’s concluding 


161a@ rovro. 

2 Blacpnuta (blasphémia) = ‘“ evil-speaking.”’ 

®It is in accordance with Hebrew usage that the one exception is 
introduced not by a mere limiting clause but in the form of a distinct 
counter proposition, 
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words (verse 30) are the evangelist’s own account of what 
led Jesus to speak as he did of ‘‘ the sin against the Holy 
Spirit,’’ referring back to verse 22. 


NOTES. 


(a, p. 149) Luke has no expression denoting time, and the 
phraseology of Matthew and Mark has not the kind of tem- 
poral meaning which the Authorised Version assigns to it, 
and which the Revised Version retains, although giving in 
the margin of Matthew an alternative rendering. Mark has 
two words—the noun azén and the adjective azduids**—the 
former of which only has hitherto been met with 7 in certain 
idiomatic phrases. The noun occurs more than one hundred 
and the adjective about seventy times in the New Testament. 
The derivation of the words being uncertain, their significa- 
tion can be determined only by induction from instances of 
classical and Biblical usage. In early classical literature 
aion signifies ‘‘ a period of time,’’ not current time,—time 
considered as divisible into an indefinite number of parts,— 
which is chvdnés,§ but time in mass, so to speak. Its special 
use is to describe the natural period of human life. Closely 
connected with this idea of wholeness is the conception of 
time as a unit, to which there are no conceivable limits either 
before or after. ‘Thus, so far as extant literature enables us 
to trace the growth of the meaning of the word, the develop- 
ment appears to have been from the limited to the unlimited, 
from finite wholes to an infinite whole. Four hundred years 
before the time of Christ Plato used azoz, as Mark does here, 
to describe that to which the imagination fixes no limits. As 
the noun so the adjective varies in meaning according to the 
nature of that to which it is applied. ‘This is amply illus- 
trated in the LX X., where azonzos is used to translate Hebrew 
words very variously rendered in our common English Ver- 
sion.|| When azon is used, as here in Matt. xii., 32, in the 


* atcdv, atcyv1os. 

+ Luke i., 33, 55, 70; the interpolated doxology of the Lord’s Prayer, 
Matt. vi., 13. 

{See a concise summary of opinions in Thayer, 18. 

§ yporos. 

| In the following passages the words in italics are the equivalents 
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contrasted phrases ‘‘ this age’’ and ‘‘ the coming age,’’ the 
Messianic and pre-Messianic periods are distinguished, and 
not the present and the future life of man ; consequently the 
common translation, ‘‘ this world’? and ‘‘ the world to 
come,’’ is now (although it was not in King James’s time) 
altogether misleading, and ‘‘ age’’ should be substituted for 
““world.’? As the Messianic kingdom is to be an everlast- 
ing kingdom, Matthew’s statement is substantially equiva- 
lent to that of Mark. 

(6, p. 149) Comparing the Authorised and the Revised 
Versions we notice that the latter has substituted for “‘ is in 
danger of eternal damnation ”’ zs gwlty of an eternal sin. The 
soundest textual criticism required the substitution of “sin” 
for ‘“‘damnation,’’ but no other change was needed.* In 
the previous clause the translation should be not hath never 
forgiveness but ‘‘ hath no remission,”’ z. e., no release from 


of aionios in the LXX. In Gen. xxi., 33, Jehovah is “‘the everlast- 
ing God” because eternity of being is one of the essential attributes 
of Deity. Here az. is used in the widest possible sense. The “‘ ever- 
lasting covenant” of Gen. xvii., 7, 13, 19, and Lev. xxiv., 8, the 
“everlasting possession’ of Gen. xvii., 8, and the “ perpetual statute” 
of Lev. xxiv., 9, although thought of as not liable to overthrow, could 
not but be recognised as having a possible end. ‘‘ The earth with her 
bars closed upon me forever”’ is the way in which Jonah speaks of his 
brief confinement in the belly of the sea-monster (Jon. ii., 6; LXX., 
ii., 7). Equally far removed from the idea of endless duration is the 
meaning of azonios in Job. xxii., 15, “‘ the old way”’; Prov. xxii. 28, 
“the ancient landmark”’; Is. lviii., 12, ‘‘the o/d waste places”; Is. 
Ixiii., 11, “the days ofold.” In the LXX. of Job iii., 15, “old men” 
are ‘‘the gonian ones,” and in xxi., 11, ‘‘o/d sheep”? are ‘* @ontan 
sheep.” (The ‘eternal hills” of Hab. iii., 6, reappear in Tennyson, 
In Memoriam, xxxv., as ‘‘ eonian hills”’ wasted away by descending 
floods. ) 

* While it is true that the Revisers in substituting ‘‘is guilty of” for 
‘‘is in danger of” gave to voyos (éndchds) a meaning of which it is 
susceptible, this is, nevertheless, neither its primitive meaning nor its 
most common signification in the N.T. “ Held or bound by, hence 
liable, subject to,” is Liddell and Scott’s statement of the force of the 
word, and they do not give gwi/ty as one of its definitions. So Thayer 
says that one is évoyos ‘‘ who is he/d in anything, so that he cannot 
escape ; bound, under obligation, subject to, liable,” 
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his sin. With these corrections of the text and translation, 
it is the teaching of the passage that one so depraved as wil- 
fully to pervert the truth by calling good evil is likely to 
continue indefinitely in sin, so hopeless is his case—so un- 
likely is he to reform. 


§ 67. THE SIGN OF JONAH. 
Matt. xtt., 38-42, Luke xt., 29-32. 


The connection between this section and what has gone 
before is somewhat closer in the First Gospel than in the 
Third, and Luke mentions no occasion for what Jesus here 
says except the assembling of the multitudes. However, as 
Matthew also in verse 46 represents Jesus as yet speaking to 
the multitudes, the difference between the two consists chiefly 
in the absence from Luke of the request from some of the 
scribes.and Pharisees fora sign. The sign which was de- 
sired must have been something of a more remarkable char- 
acter than the wonderful cures which Jesus had already 
performed : these they did not recognise as furnishing evid- 
ence of a divine mission, since almost any rabbi could cure 
some kinds of disease.’ Jesus declares that they already 
have their sign in the story of Jonah, and that he will give 
them no other. Reading the book of Jonah we should under- 
stand Jesus to mean, if we had only Luke’s report to guide 
us, that, as the preaching of the prophet was a condemnatory 
sign to the inhabitants of Nineveh, so were his own words 
and deeds a warning sign to his equally wicked countrymen ; 
but Matthew’s goth verse introduces an altogether different 
idea, instituting a prophetic parallel between the three days 
and three nights spent by Jonah in the sea-monster and the 
time which was to intervene between the death and the 
resurrection of Jesus (a). Except for this verse Matthew 


1In the similar passage, Matt. xvi., 1, the Pharisees and Sadducees 
ask for a sign ‘‘ from heaven,” 
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and Luke would make the same impression upon us ; for 
both refer to the repentance of the Ninevites at the preach- 
ing of Jonah, and both call attention to the fact that the im- 
pending crisis announced by Jesus is more serious than that 
with which the old prophet had to deal. The third chapter 
of the book of Jonah tells of the repentance of the Ninevites. 
The gucen. of the south is the Queen of Sheba, a part of Arabia, 
whose visit to Solomon is described in the tenth chapter of the 
first book of Kings. It is not Solomon who is contrasted 
with Jesus and declared to have been inferior to him, but it 
is the wisdom of Solomon which is placed below the teaching 
of the Gospel. 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 152) It cannot be considered certain that by the heart 
of the earth is meant the tomb in which the body of Jesus was 
laid ; in fact the expression seems inappropriate as applied 
to an Oriental rock-tomb but slightly if at all depressed be- 
low the level of the surrounding soil. Itis not unlikely that 
the reference is to Hades, the world of departed spirits, 
usually thought of as being below the earth ; for the Pauline 
epistles represent Jesus as having arisen from this under- 
world.* A more striking incongruity appears when we com- 
pare the three days and three nights of the prophecy with data 
of time derived from the story of the Passion. Itissaid that 
the body of Jesus was taken from the cross and placed in the 
tomb toward evening on Friday, and that early on Sunday 
morning the sepulchre was found to be empty. This period 
of one day and two nights can by no legitimate process of 
reckoning be made equivalent to three days and three nights. 
Since it is to be presumed that, if Jesus was able to foresee 
his resurrection and to foretell the time of its occurrence, any 
prediction which he might make concerning it would be free 
from error, there are good critics who maintain that Mat- 
thew’s explanation of the ‘‘ sign of Jonah’ did not originate 
with Jesus himself, but is an unskilful interpretation of a 


* See particularly Eph. iv., 9, where the form of expression, ‘‘ the 
lower parts of the earth,” reminds us of Matthew’s phrase, 
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later date than the incident here recorded. This conclusion 
is strengthened by the absence of the explanation from the 
parallel passage, Matt. xvi., 4, where, although the words 
are found in a different connection, it would seem that there 
is just as much need of the explanation as in the present in- 
stance. It is also difficult to understand Luke’s overlooking 
of the words if genuine.* 


$68. OF BACKSLIDING. 
Matt. xtt., 43-45; Luke xt., 24-26, 


In Matthew there is a fairly good connection with the pre- 
ceding paragraph. Jesus compares his generation to a man 
who, after having been for a time free from demoniacal pos- 
session, again comes under its influence more completely 
than before. Some temporary improvement of the Jewish 
people seems to be referred to, perhaps their giving up of 
idolatry, which had been followed in later times by the 
growth of a lifeless formalism destructive of vital religious 
faith. They were still an adulterous, 7. e., unfaithful genera- 
tion (verse 39), because, although professing to worship the 
true God, they neglected their most important moral and re- 
ligious duties.’ The details of the simile rest upon popular 
Jewish conceptions. Deserts were supposed to be the natural 
home of demons, to which they returned when driven out of 
human bodies, where they preferred to dwell. The typical 
demon of the present passage speaks of the human body 


* Cp. Davidson’s Zutrod. to the N. T. (1848), i., 88-90; Strauss’s Life 
of Jesus, 4 114; Hase’s Life of Jesus, 3 86; Neander’s Life of Christ, 
3165; Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospels, add. Note A ; The Bible for 
Learners, iii., 302, 303 = The Bible for Young People, v., 387, 388; 
Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, ii., 200; Ladd’s 
Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, i., 65-68. 

1 Cp. the gloomy picture painted by Josephus : Jewish Wars, v., 10. 
BANG Lasso cp Vile Ona 
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which he proposes to reoccupy as his house. When, after a 
period of comparative calm and self-possession, the paroxysms 
of demonism returned with increased violence—a not un- 
usual phenomenon of intermittent insanity—it was said that 
the demen had come back and brought other tormenting 
spirits with him. By sevex is meant several." Luke makes 
no application of these words of Jesus to the Jewish people, 
but takes them literally and connects them with the discourse 
concerning the casting out of evil spirits (§ 66). The phrase- 
ology of the two evangelists in this section would be almost 
identical were it not for Iuke’s omission of Matthew’s last 
verse. 


869. THE TRUE FAMILY OF JESUS. 


Matt. xii., 46-50, Mark tit., 31-35 5 Luke viti., 19-27, 
ina wees 


There is not a word in any one of the Gospels indicating 
that Jesus refused to see his mother and his brothers and 
sisters when they asked for him. He simply takes advant- 
age of a favourable opportunity for declaring that spiritual 
ties are closer than those of kindred (a). 


NOTE. 


- (a, p. 155) From very early times various efforts have been 
made to aflix to the word ‘‘ brother ’’ in this passage an un- 
usual meaning. It is true that adé/phds,* like its Hebrew 
equivalent, has a fluctuating connotation ; but a common 
parentage is always implied by the word, unless the context 
suggests a different idea. Now ‘‘ brothers” and “‘ sisters” 
of Jesus are repeatedly spoken of in the New Testament 
without ever a suggestion that they are not children of 
Joseph and Mary. ‘To imagine them to have been either 


1 For the history of the number seven see Hadley’s Assays, 325-345. 
* adel qos. 
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cousins of Jesus, or children of Joseph by a former marriage, 
is to invent facts for a dogmatic purpose. When Jesus had 
come to be deified and Mary to be spoken of as the immacul- 
ate ‘‘ Mother of God,’’ it was thought incredible that she 
should also have been the mother of ordinary children. It 
is in the Roman Catholic Church that this view has chiefly 
prevailed, and recent Protestant commentators very generally 
reject it.* The two isolated verses of Luke which form a 
fitting pendant to this section stand in his Gospel just before 
the sign of Jonah. ‘The connective adverb which introduces 
the reply of Jesus to the woman suggests a correction and 
enlargement of her statement, not a denial of itstruth. Zhe 
word of God is the will and law of God made known by His 
prophets, but especially by Jesus.t The phrase is very sel- 
dom used in the New Testament except by Luke. 


§ 70. THE PARABLE OF THE SEED-SOWING. 
Matt. xitt., 1-9 ; Mark iv., 1-9; Luke vitt., 4-8. 


This is one of the three parables found in all the Synoptics. 
It is peculiar, but not unique, in being accompanied by an 
explanation and in being significant in all its parts instead 
of but a single one. While in the usual narrative form, 
it is descriptive not of something thought of as transpiring 
once for all, but of a typical event representing an oft- 
repeated and familiar occurrence. The scene is a field ready 
for sowing, separated from contiguous fields only by narrow 
beaten paths. The seed, thrown broadcast by the hand of 
the sower, does not all find lodgment in congenial soil. 
That which falls upon the hard-trodden path is at once 
snatched up by the birds; the rest sprouts and grows, but 
with varying results. Where there is little earth thinly 
covering a ledge of rock, the tender shoots wither and die ; 


* Consult Thayer, Io. 
{ Cp. Matt. xii., 50; Mark iii., 35 ; Luke viii., 21. 
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where the ground is already full of noxious seeds’ the good 
grain, crowded and imperfectly nourished, fails to bear fruit ; 
but some, in soil deep, rich, and clean, produces bountifully. 
The significance of the different parts of the parable is de- 
tailed in § 72. 


§ 71. REASON FOR SPEAKING IN PARABLES. 


Matt. xitt., ro-17, Mark w., ro-12, Luke viit., 9, ro, 
We ee ed: 


That Jesus should adopt story-telling as his mode of ad- 
dressing the crowds who had gathered to hear him seems 
strange to his disciples, and they ask the reason for it. His 
answer is, in substance, that the people would not under- 
stand his teaching if he spoke to them otherwise. This re- 
ply, however, is couched in language not to be understood 
without reference to certain Hebrew conceptions and forms 
of speech. As reported by Mark and Luke Jesus seems to 
declare that the purpose of his public teaching is to prevent 
those who hear him from understanding his meaning ; but if 
so, why speak at all? In reality a /¢mzted purpose is indi- 
cated—to enlighten the minds of his hearers to the extent to 
which they are capable of comprehending the nature of his 
mission. To do this it was necessary to conceal from them 
at first the altogether irrational character of their conception 
of the Messianic kingdom, since otherwise they would not 
have been willing to listen to him at all. The condition of 
ultimate success was to proceed slowly. In order to implant 
in the minds of his countrymen the fundamental idea that 
the establishment of the divine kingdom was not to be a sud- 
den and startling event, but was to come about by a slow 
process of growth, he calls their attention to the ordinary 
workings of nature, seeming, perhaps, not to speak at all of 


1 The seeds of some prickly plant like the thistle, 
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spiritual things, although his hidden purpose was to . 
them to recognise the operation of natural law im the 3 
world. Not yet were they aware that the kingdom of heaven 
was primarily a kingdom of the Spirit, and this 
tion of their thought must itself needs be a process of 
growth. Matthew merely states the fact of the intellectual 
and spiritual dulness of the people, without intimating that 
it was the purpose of Jesus in his public instruction to veil 
from them the truth (2). The word “‘ mystery,” which is 
found nowhere else in the Gospels, though oceurrimg fre 
quently elsewhere in the New Testament, does not mean, 
in Biblical usage, something difficult or impossible to under- 
stand (like the later doctrines of the trinity and transab- 
stantiation), but only some hidden truth—here the truth — 
that the kingdom of God is to grow, not to come as am event. 
While the last two verses of the section in Matthew and 
Luke are identical in thought and very similar in form, they | 
stand in their respective Gospels in very different comme~ 
tions. Ifthe words were spoken but once, Luke seems to 
give them the better position. 4 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 158) Besides quoting freely from Is. vi., 9, as do 
Mark and Luke, Matthew gives the roth verse in full im the 
very words of the LXX., which do not accurately represent 
the Hebrew.* The last words of the quotation, which Mark 
also has in substance, are conceived in the true spirit of 
Hebrew determinism, which allows nothing to happen 
in accordance with the predetermining will of God. Thus, 
even the perverseness and unbelief of the people of Israel are 
spoken of as though they were not merely the sequence but the 
intended result of the prophetic warning. It is not unlikely 
that these last words, which seem altogether unsuitable in 
their application to the teaching of Jesus, and which Lake, 
by omitting, seems to recognise as thus unsuitable, were 
brought into the other Gospels, not of any set purpese, but 


* See Toy, 37-30 
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almost by chance, because of their forming a part of the pas- 
.sage which was quoted for the sake of its earlier portions. 


§ 72. JESUS INTERPRETS THE PARABLE OF 
THE SEED-SOWING. 


Matt. xtit., 18-23 ; Mark iv., 13-20, Luke viti., 11-15. 


This explanation is somewhat differently introduced by 
the three evangelists. Matthew makes Jesus offer it of his 
own accord, introducing it with a ‘‘ therefore’’ and an em- 
phatic “‘ ye’’: ‘‘ Do ye therefore [z. ¢., since I have spoken 
to the people blindly] hear [z. ¢., listen to the explanation 
of |] the parable of the one who sowed.’’ In Mark it is 
not possible to tell from the Greek whether Jesus said, 
“You know not this parable,’’ or, ‘‘Do you not know this 
parable?”” Luke represents him as saying, in answer to 
the question asked by the disciples in verse 9, ‘‘ Now 
this is the [meaning of the] parable.’’ The key to the 
whole explanation is given in the words of Mark, ‘‘ The 
sower [in the parable] sows [not with literal seed but] the 
word,’’—Matthew has ¢he word of the kingdom and Luke the 
word of God. All through the section there is confusion in 
the language, those in whose hearts the seed is sown, and 
who therefore should properly be represented by the different 
kinds of soil, being repeatedly spoken of as that which is 
sown.’ From the fact that Jesus makes the birds which 
pick up the grain by the roadside to be typical of Satan 
(Matthew has “he evil one and Luke the devil), the belief of 
Jesus in the personality of the-devil cannot be certainly in- 
ferred. With all their dulness the disciples could hardly 
fail to see, after so much of explanation had been given, that 
the sower was Jesus himself and that the seed sown was his 
teaching concerning the kingdom of heaven. 


1Cp. 2 Esdr. viii., 41. 
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$53. OF RECEIVING AND COMMUNICATING 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Mark iv., 21-25 ; Luke viit., 16-78. 


These paragraphs form a sort of corollary to the teaching 
of the three preceding sections.’ In explaining the parable 
of the seed-sowing Jesus had, as it were, placed upon the 
lamp-stand the lighted lamp which had before been covered 
from sight. Generalising this object-lesson he affirms the 
law that all hiding looks to a subsequent revealing. Only 
temporarily and for a specific purpose is anything kept con- 
cealed. Making application of this teaching to the disciples 
and their mission as heralds of the truth, he urges upon 
them the duty of listening and learning well. And here he 
states a law of mental growth: in proportion to what we 
acquire and communicate is our ability to gain more, and 
not to make use of the little knowledge which we have is to 
lose even that little. Here not to go forward is to go back- 
ward. 


§ 74. THE PARABLE OF THE TARES IN THE 
GRAIN-FIELD. 


Matt. xiti., 24-30. 


As in the preceding parable it is not the sower but the re- 
sults of the sowing from which a lesson is sought to be drawn, 
so here, although the kingdom of heaven is said to be like a 
man who sowed good seed in his field, the real term of com- 
parison is more complex, including the sowing of the /aves* 

‘Dr. Lyman Abbott calls this section the “ Parable of the candle.” 
‘he language is doubtless parabolic, but its non-narrative form and 
its subordination to the previous context stand in the way of its being 
considered an independent parable. 

2“ Tares”” is not an altogether suitable term by which to represent 
the Gr. CrZavie (zizania), but it is not easy to find a better. Some 
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as well, and the growing together of both wheat and tares 
until the harvest. If any one of these elements is of more im- 
portance than the rest it is the simple presence of the tares 
among the wheat.’ 


§ 75. au PARABLE OF THE SELF-GROWTH OF 
THE SEED. 


Mark iv., 26-29. 


This third parable of seed-sowing fixes attention upon the 
silent and unobserved development of the germ, the stalk, 
the ear, and the ripening grain. Other titles which have 
been given to the parable are ‘‘ The land producing by 
itself,’’ ‘“‘ The fruit-bearing earth,’’ ‘‘ The blade, the ear, 
and the full corn,’’ ‘‘ The seed growing secretly.’’ These 
differences of designation indicate a lack of agreement as to 
the main purpose of the parable. The first of these titles, 
although similar to the one standing at the head of the sec- 
tion, places emphasis upon the stimulating and sustaining 
power of the soil rather than upon the vitality of the seed. 
In the first of the seed-parables it is the difference in the 
soils in which the seed of truth is sown that is emphasised, 
although in subordination to the general idea of the develop- 
ment instead of the establishment of the divine kingdom : 
now the specific thought is that this kingdom ‘‘ cometh not 
with observation.’’* The seed of truth is sown in the hearts 


would substitute for it ‘‘darnel’’ and others the newly coined ‘‘zizany”’ 
or ‘‘zizan.’’ The plant in question does not belong to the botanical 
genus Zizanza, which includes only certain aquatic grasses. If any 
change is to be made in the rendering, ‘‘ darnel’’ should doubtless be 
adopted. 

The interpretation of the parable, as given by Jesus himself, is 
found in 2 79. 


2Tuke xvii., 20 
Ir 
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of men, and there it takes root, no power from without con- 
trolling and no eye seeing the process of growth whose fruit- 
age is the character upon which the sower will one day sit in 
judgment.’ 


§76. THE PARABLE OF THE MUSTARD-SEED. 
Matt. xiti., 31, 32, Mark tv., 30-32 ; Luke xitt., 18, 19. 


Not yet has Jesus exhausted the instruction to be derived 
from the process of growth in the vegetable world. Here, 
however, the lesson is derived not from the broadcast sowing 
of grain, but from the careful planting of a single small seed 
—exaggeratedly spoken of as the very smallest of seeds.” 
The place of planting is in Mark vaguely ‘‘ the ground,’’ in 
Matthew ‘‘the field’’ of the planter, and in Luke © his 
garden.”’* As the smallness of the seed was exaggerated, 
so is the size of the herb when it is spoken of in Matthew as 
becoming a /vee.* The wonderful growth of the kingdom 
of heaven from the smallest beginnings is the lesson intended 
to be taught (a). 


1 Some critics of repute look upon this parable, but without adequate 
reason, as only a modification of the parable of the tares in the grain- 
field. 

2 What species of mustard is referred to cannot be determined, 
although there are growing in Palestine at the present day plants of 
the mustard family which answer well to the description given by the 
evangelists. 

3 His field and his own garden can hardly be limited, as is done by 
some, to the people of Israel, since, in his explanation of the parable 
of the tares, Jesus says (Matt. xiii., 38) that ‘the field is the world.”’ 

4Vet in the Jerusalem Talmud one writes: ‘‘ A stalk of mustard 
was in my field, into which I was wont to climb, as men are wont to 
climb into a fig-tree’’ ; and in another place a mustard-plant is spoken 
of, one of whose branches, when broken off, covered the tent of a 
potter. 
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NOTE. 


(a, p. 162) The gathering of the birds under the shade and 
in the branches of the mustard-tree suggests nothing of itself 
beyond the great size of the plant and the denseness of its 
foliage—circumstances simply heightening the pictorial effect 
of the description ; but Goebel (Zhe Parables of Jesus, 98, 99) 
cites remarkably coincident passages from Ezekiel and Daniel 
which lead: him to infer that the language of Jesus would be 
understood by his hearers as a ‘‘ definite promise that the 
kingdom of God in its extension will embrace the nations, 
that the nations of the earth will enter in and partake of its 
blessings.’’ 


$77. THE PARABLE OF THE LEAVEN. 
Matt. xttt., 33, Luke xitt., 20-21. 


Other considerations apart, the closeness of the connection 
between this parable and the preceding one is favourable to 
the supposition that the two teach substantially the same 
lesson. It will follow from this that the meal! which re- 
ceives the /aven is the world, and that the leaven is the word 
as presented to the world by Jesus and his disciples, In the 
preceding parable it is the great expansiveness of the king- 
dom which is typified by the wonderful development of the 
mustard-seed ; here it is rather the power of divine truth to 
diffuse and communicate itself which is represented by the 
working of the leaven. While the parable may easily lend 
itself to a more individual and personal application, indicat- 
ing the power of truth over the mind and heart of man, yet 
nothing in the record favours such a restriction of the mean- 
ing of the passage ; nevertheless, as the whole is but the 
sum of the parts, the world is saved only through the salva- 

tion of individual men and women. 
'“Three measures ” (sa¢a) of meal, equal to a Jewish ephah and 


the English ‘‘bushel,’’ seem to have been the usual quantity for a 
single large baking (see Gen. xviii., 6; Judg. vi., 19; 1 Sam, i,, 24), 
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$78. THE PARABOLIC METHOD OF THE TEACH- 
ING OF JESUS. 


Matt. xiit., 34, 35 Mark tv., 33, 34- 


Mark’s statement that Jesus spoke ¢he word concerning the 
- coming kingdom in parables as ¢hey [the multitude] were able 
to hear it implies that the people were incapable of being in- 
structed in any other way. ‘This has reference only to what 
may be called the esoteric doctrine of Jesus concerning the 
true nature of the Messianic kingdom, which he fully ex- 
plained only to his immediate disciples in private. Mat- 
thew adds a quotation from the 78th Psalm’ which he 
considers prophetic of this manner of teaching. The orig- 
inal passage is not strictly applicable to the parables of 
Jesus, since the Hebrew word ?* of which “‘ parable” is here 
the translation does not denote a similitude of any kind, 
but, as used by the Psalmist, has reference only to the 
ancient history of the people of Israel of which he proposes 
to speak (a). 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 164) The parallelism of the original makes this plain. 
Toy translates, ‘‘ I will open my mouth in a parable, I will 
utter riddles out of the olden times.’’ ‘The first half of Mat- 
thew’s quotation is in the exact words of the LXX., while in 
the second half the two have not a single word in com- 
mon. 

Of the 78th Psalm Wellhausen says: “‘ This Psalm isa 
poetical padre or popular exposition of the History of 
Israel. 


1 According to Tischendorf’s text the passage is ascribed to ‘‘ the 
prophet Isaiah.” 

2 mashal. 

* Polychrome Edition of the Bible, pt. xiv., 196, 
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§ 79. JESUS INTERPRETS THE PARABLE OF THE 
TARES IN THE GRAIN-FIELD. 


Matt, xiti., 36-43. 


This is a detailed explanation of the parable of § 74, and 
especially.of its concluding portion, as given at the request 
of the disciples." By the sons of the kingdom are meant the 
righteous—those prepared for citizenship in the heavenly 
kingdom, who are contrasted with the wicked—the sons of 
the evil one.? "The statement that the sons of the kingdom 
are the good seed is not what we should expect, since what 
Jesus sowed was the seeds of truth, which found lodgment 
in the hearts of his disciples. .Sperma,* seed, must then be 
looked upon as potentially including that which springs 
from it, the thought of the passage being richer than its 
language. 

In verse 39 the Revisers’ marginal reading ¢he consumma- 
tion of the age is much preferable to the end of the world. 
What is signified by the Greek is the rounding up or bring- 
ing to an end of some process which has been going on, not 
the destruction of some existing thing. Here it is the 


‘In this passage the R. V. rightly substitutes ‘‘explain” for ‘ de- 
clare’’ (A. V.) as the equivalent of poadéor ( phrasén), although retain- 
ing the old rendering in xv., 15—the only other place where the word 
is found in the N.T. ‘The verb occurs in the Septuagint of Job vi., 
24, where the Hebrew is rendered by the Revisers ‘cause to under- 
stand,” and xii., 8, where the R. V. has ‘“‘teach.” ‘This is the pre- 
ponderating Homeric meaning of poalw, which gradually came to be 
used in the more general sense of to ‘‘tell” or “declare.” In the 
present passage some MSS. and editions read dzacdagnoor = “ ex- 
plain.” In the opinion of a few modern critics the explanation given 
in this section is to be ascribed to some disciple rather than to the 
Master. 

? Cp. John viii., 44; 1 John iii., 8, 10. 

8 OTEPUQ. 
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conclusion ' of the pre-Messianic order—the present age,* of 
which it had been said that ‘‘ the day of judgment shall be 
the end of this time.’’* This is the Messianic judgment, 
when the world-harvest will be ripe for gathering—a time 
which Jesus later seems to connect in some way with the 
destruction of Jerusalem. In verses 41-43 a complete sepa- 
ration of the righteous from the wicked is plainly intended, 
but the phraseology used appears to. be at least in part figur- 
ative. ‘The ‘‘ furnace,”’ or the ‘‘ fiery furnace,’’ as a symbol 
of tribulation and suffering, is of frequent occurrence in the 
Old Testament.‘ So deeply was this figure imbedded in the 
speech of the Hebrews that for many centuries no other was 
able to supplant it as an image of human suffering under the 
divine retribution. Although tares, when gathered and 
burned, would. be, to all appearance, utterly consumed, it 
would be forcing the explanation of the parable, by placing 
upon a mere incidental circumstance a stress not intended, 
to make it teach the utter destruction of the wicked. Espe- 
cially is such an interpretation hazardous in view of the fact 
that the furnace of fire is ordinarily symbolic of suffering 
which ends in purification and not in destruction, just as the 
precious metals are freed from their dross in the furnace of 
the refiners. Moreover, weeping and gnashing of teeth (verse 
42) implies the continuance of sensuous existence.° The 
felicity of the righteous is described in verse 43 in apocalyptic 
language.” 


1 ovyréAera (suntéléia). Cp. Matt. xiii., 49, xxiv., 3, xxviii., 20; 
Heb. ix., 26. In the Septuagint of Exodus, xxiii., 16, 6. is applied to 
the ingathering of the fruits of the field in the time of harvest. 

2 aiwy, not xd605, of which “ world” is the rendering in verse 38. 
See 2 66 (a), p. 150. 

34 (R. V. 2) Esd. vii., 43. 

4 See Ezek. xxii., 17-22 ; Deut. iv., 20; 1 Kings viii., 51; Is. xlviii., 
10; Jer. xi., 4; Prov. xvii., 3, XXVii., 21. ' 

5 Cp. Matt. viii., 12. 6 Cp. Dan. xii., 3. 
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§80. THE PARABLES OF THE TREASURE AND 
: THE PEARL, 


Matt. xttt., 44-46. 


The parables of this section and the following one appear 
to have been addressed to the disciples only and not to the 
multitudes. There is no essential difference in the teaching 
of the first two: they are both intended to illustrate the 
Supreme value of the heavenly riches, for the possession of 
which all else should be sacrificed. In the second, how- 
ever, there is an added element; for whereas the one who 
found the treasure in the field happened upon it by chance, 
the merchantman made diligent search for the costly pearl. 
The incident of the hiding of the treasure conveys no lesson 
but is only a part of the drapery of the story. ‘Treasure- 
trove, among the Jews, belonged to the person upon whose 
premises it was found. ‘The finder, in the parable, refrains 
from making known the fact of his discovery until he has 
purchased the field and so secured a legal title to all that it 
contains. ‘With the ethical question suggested by this pro- 
ceeding the parable has nothing to do. 


§ 81. THE PARABLE OF THE SEINE. 
Matt, xttt., 47-50. 


Between the parable of the seine or drag-net ' and that of 
the tares in the grain-field there is this likeness,—that both 
set forth the fact that among- those ostensibly within the 
Messianic kingdom will be found many who have there 
no rightful place. The final separation of the wheat from 
the tares is parallelled by the separation of the good fish from 
the bad. If stress is to be laid upon the original meaning 


1 6aynrn (sagéné), from which is derived the English seize, 
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of the word translated Jad,‘ we should substitute for this 
generic term some more specific phrase descriptive of fish 
already dead and decaying, types of Christian disciples 
whose faith is dead. It is the same word which in Matt. 
vii., 17, and xii., 33, is used to describe the decayed tree and 
its worthless fruit. When it is said that the net gathered of 
every kind of fish, it is implied that all sorts of men professed 
the Christian faith, many of them without realising that they 
were taking upon themselves the obligation to lead an up- 
right life. 


§ 82. CONCLUSION OF PARABOLIC TEACHING. 
Matt. xtit., 51, 52. 


‘he affirmative answer of the disciples to the question of 
Jesus whether they have understood his explanation of the 
parable of the tares (which they had asked for) and the three 
following parables leads to the intimation that such training 
as they are receiving through their association with him will 
better fit them for becoming teachers of men. The therefore 
of verse 52 has not the strict illative force which belongs to 
formal logic, but serves rather to introduce a development of 
the content of the preceding yea. If the twelve could under- 
stand these teachings, so could others. He who is compared 
to the householder is any disciple who, having learned from 
Jesus the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, communicates 
them freely to others. The word scribe is diverted from its 
usual narrow meaning, as again in Matt. xxili., 34. So the 
kingdom of heaven is here put rhetorically for him who an- 
nounces the advent of this kingdom and summons men to 
prepare for itscoming. In this way the personality of Jesus 
is thrown into the background and subordinated to the object 
of his mission. ‘The ‘‘ new things and old” have been 


! Gampos, sapros. 
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variously understood. So much seems clear,—that there isa 
reference to the new form of the parabolic utterances of Jesus, 
which his disciples would be able to use in their teaching 
along with the customary methods of instruction. There 
may be a reference to the subject-matter of the teachings as 
well. 


§.83. THE STORM ON THE LAKE. 
Mate. viti., 18, 23-27; Mark iv., 35-41 ; Luke viit., 22-25. 


With not a few verbal differences the three evangelists tell 
substantially the same story of a storm on the lake, which 
ceases at the command of Jesus. Now for the first time is he 
represented as having control over the forces of inanimate 
nature. What Mark and Luke describe by its cause as a 
storm of wind Matthew, noting its effect, speaks of as a ‘‘ com- 
motion’ of the waves. The Sea of Galilee, being depressed 
below the level of the surrounding couutry, is subject to sud- 
den and violent storms caused by the wind rushing down 
upon the lake through the many ravines along its banks. 
‘These tempests are usually of no long duration (a). 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 169) Of those who are not able to accept this ac- 
count as veritable history some look upon it as pure myth 
and others as a legend based upon fact. It is the essence of 
the former explanation to think of the narrative as an ideal 
representation of the spiritual power of Jesus over the minds 
of his disciples, by which he allays their anxious fears. If 
the story has a basis in outward fact, then its present form is 
thought of as having originated in a misconception of the 
language of Jesus, what he said to his companions really 
having had no relation to the subsiding of the storm.* 

1 621605 (séismds), a shaking,—a term elsewhere in the N. T, ap- 
plied only to earthquakes. 

* Cp. Virgil’s poetical conception of Neptune with similar effect 
chiding the winds and waves for invading his domain, —.4/ne1d, i., 
124-143. 
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§ 84. THE DEMONIAC AND THE HERD OF 
SWINE.’ 


Matt. viit., 28-34; Mark v., 1-20; Luke vitt., 26-39. 


Combining the three Synoptic accounts of this most strik- 
ing case of demoniacism we get the following narrative. 
Crossing the Sea of Galilee Jesus and his companions land 
upon the eastern shore. As they disembark they are met 
by a demoniac—Matthew says by two, and the others make 
their one testify to his possession by many demons (a). 
Matthew and Mark represent the man (or men) as coming 
out of the tombs, but Luke says from the city. As burial-places 
were quite commonly just outside of city walls, there is 
here no great discrepancy. All the accounts represent 
the man (or men) as under the influence of uncontrol- 
lable mania. Jesus does not heed the protest of the de- 
mons against being driven out of their present abode, but 
does yield to their request that, if driven out, they may 
be allowed to enter into a herd of swine which is feeding 
thereabouts. ‘The swine, when entered by the demons, rush 
down? into the sea and are drowned. The man is after- 
wards found sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed and in his 
right mind.* 

The symptoms of demoniacism in this case are strongly 


1With Matthew in the first sentence reading ‘‘ Gadarenes,’”? Mark 
‘‘Gerasenes,”’? and Luke either ‘‘ Gergasenes’’ or ‘‘Gerasenes’’ (MSS. 
vary), itis hardly proper to speak of the ‘‘ Gadarene ”’ demoniac, as 
is sometimes done, or, with Holtzmann and Huck, of the ‘‘ Gerasene.”’ 

2 There is at the supposed place of this incident nothing which we 
should call a mountain (see Mark and Luke), but only a bluff. 

3 The verb iuarilw, meaning ‘‘to clothe,” being found nowhere in 
any literature excepting in the present passage, where it is common 
to Mark and Luke, this fact tends to confirm the idea of a genetic 
connection between these two Gospels. The two also have other 
prominent words in common, 
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marked. ‘The man was exceedingly violent and all efforts to 
restrain him had proved futile ; he lived apart from men, not 
in any house but among the tombs and in the mountains ; 
he had not for a long time worn any clothing ; he was con- 
stantly uttering harsh cries and cutting himself with stones. 
Mark and Luke, with but slightly varying phraseology, 
make the demoniac beseech Jesus not to torment him ; and 
they assign as the cause of this solicitude the previous com- 
mand of Jesus to the unclean spirit that he should come out 
of the man. Matthew, on the other hand, says nothing 
about such an injunction, but simply makes the demoniac 
ask, ‘‘ Did you come here to torment us before the proper 
time??? Mark and Luke also mention the additional cir- 
cumstance that the supposed demon, or the man in whom 
the demon was, on being asked his name, said that it was 
Legion,—by which was indicated the presence in the man’s 
body not merely of one evil spirit but of many. According 
to Mark the spirits begged Jesus not to send them out of the 
country; according to Luke they besought him that he would 
not order them to go away indo the abyss, that is, the place of 
punishment to which they knew that they were destined. 
The three evangelists agree in saying that the demons asked 
to be allowed to enter the herd of swine, although Matthew 
alone explicitly states the condition left by the others to be 
implied, ‘‘ if you send us out.’’ We have here the phenom- 
enon of a man uttering words which purport to come from 
an intelligence not his own but yet enthroned in his body. 
This usurping spirit (or legion of spirits) speaks as though 
he were aware that his present stolen habitation was only a 
temporary one, from which sooner or later he would be 
driven. He is represented as recognising in Jesus that Son 
of God through whose power he is to be sent to his deserved 
punishment (4). See Appendix F. 


1 Cp. Mark i., 24; Luke iv., 34. 
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NOTES. 


(a, p. 170) Tradition is more likely to have enlarged the 
number than to have diminished it.* Upon the whole Mat- 
thew shows no tendency to magnify the story, but, on the 
contrary, abridges the ample narrative of Mark by omitting 
unimportant though picturesque details. Luke, while pre- 
sumably writing latest of all, is able to add nothing to the 
story as told by his predecessors, although he departs some- 
what from the order of Mark, whose account he substantially 
reproduces. 

(6, p. 171) On the supposition of the reality of demoniacal 
possession, the destruction of the herd of swine needs no ex- 
planation, although it may seem to require justification, 
since, if Jesus had absolute control over the demons, they 
might as well have have been sent elsewhere as into the 
bodies of the swine, and the swine might have been pre- 
vented from rushing intothe sea. If, on the other hand, we 
have to deal only with a case of violent insanity, there is no 
difficulty in supposing that the wild gestures and ejacula- 
tions of the demoniac caused a panic in the herd of swine, 
which, according to their wont, rushed blindly in the direc- 
tion which seemed to afford the readiest way of escape. It 
is only Matthew who makes the swine to have been a long 
way off—an expression too vague and indefinite to furnish 
any serious objection to the above hypothesis. Mark ex- 
plicitly and Luke by fair implication says that Jesus met the 
demoniac upon the shore of the lake immediately upon land- 
ing. Baur’s mythical interpretation of the story makes the 
cure of the demoniac to be representative of the conversion 
of the Gentiles. This is upon the supposition that the man 
was not a Jew,—a point incapable of being determined. 


* May not some of the feeders of the swine, who would not be near 
enough to Jesus and the possessed man to know what was passing be- 
tween them, have taken Jesus for a second demoniac and so reported 
when ¢hey fled and told it [the story] im the city and in the country ? 
See Luke viii., 34. 
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§85. THE DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS, AND THE 
WOMAN WITH AN ISSUE OF BLOOD. 


Matt. ix., 18-26 ; Mark v., 21-43 ; Luke viit., Jo-56. 


In Matthew Jairus ' is called Simply: *‘aruler’’ (archon), in 
Mark “‘ one of the synagogue-rulers,’’ in Luke “‘ ruler of the 
synagogue, ’” probably equivalent to “ ¢he ruler of the syn- 
agogue.’’ The reference appears to be to the chief director 
of the synagogue worship. ‘The three narrators differ here 
somewhat more than usual in the length of their narratives. 
Matthew’s very concise account may be either an abridgment 
of that of Mark or it may have been derived from another 
and possibly an oral source. While he represents the ruler 
as himself announcing the death of his daughter, according 
to Mark the father, said ‘‘ My little daughter is near her 
end,” and according to Luke she was dying. Both Mark 
and Ike make the news of her death to have been brought 
later by a messenger or messengers from the father’s house. 
These differences are immaterial, since all three of the 
evangelists represent the maiden as having died before the 
atrival of Jesus, and even according to Matthew’s account 
the father said that she had but just died (a). 

On the way to the house of Jairus a cure is performed upon 
a woman who has pressed forward through the crowd to 
touch the garments of Jesus in the confident hope of being 
relieved thereby from a malady of long standing. Matthew 
here, as in the narrative in which this incident is imbedded, 
is very much briefer than Mark and Luke, and especially 
than the former. From Matthew’s simple and unadorned 
narrative we receive the impression that the change in the 
woman’s physical condition was due solely to her belief that 
such healing power resided in the person of Jesus that to 
come into contact with him, even if only through the touch- 
ing of his clothing, was enough to bring about a removal of 


1 ‘The same name as /airy in Num, xxxii., 41 ; Judg. x., 3. 
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the disease. Jesus is represented as saying to her that the 
change in her condition, of which she is at once conscious, 
is to be ascribed to her confident expectation of relief. In 
Mark’s account, to the faith of the woman is added an actual 
physical influence proceeding from the body of Jesus and 
effecting the cure, though not without his knowledge that 
such a draft has been made upon his healing power ; while 
Luke makes him say in so many words that he is aware that 
power has gone out of him (6). 


NOTES. 


(a, p. 173) The inferiority of Matthew’s account appears 
in the way in which, perhaps as the result of condensation, 
some things are unnaturally brought together by him which 
in the fuller account of Mark fitly stand apart. Nothing 
could be more natural than that the ruler should ask Jesus 
to go and use for the preservation of the life of his daughter 
the wonderful healing power which he was reputed to pos- 
sess ; but, unless we are to suppose that all unconsciousness, 
excepting that which accompanies normal sleep, was wont to 
be spoken of as death (¢hanatos), it is dificult to imagine that 
even the intense grief of the bereaved father should have so 
clouded his judgment as to lead him to think that Jesus had 
the unheard-of power of restoring life as well as of saving it. 
The Christian faith of later times is here attributed to one 
who gives no evidence of being in any sense a disciple of 
Jesus. Notwithstanding the evident belief of the evangelists 
that the maiden was really dead, they have preserved in the 
words of Jesus himself evidence that he believed her to be 
still alive ; for all three of the accounts report him as dis- 
tinctly saying that she was not dead but asleep. Plummer 
is ‘‘ content, with Hase [and several other critics of note], to 
admit that certainty is unattainable as to whether the maiden 
was dead or in a trance.’’* If the idea of a resurrection 
from actual death is to be abandoned, it is possible, following 
the Tiibingen and Modern Dutch schools, to think of a myth 
fashioned after Old Testament models; but a more satis- 
factory basis of explanation is found in the Jewish custom of 


* Int. Crit, Exeget. Com, on uke, 237. 
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burying upon the day of decease and the consequent liability 
to premature interment, supplemented by our better present 
knowledge of the laws of syncope.* In Luke’s 55th verse 
pneuma may as well be translated ‘‘ breath’ as “‘ spirit.” 

(6, p. 174) It is doubtless the supposition of the evangelists 
that th cure so suddenly wrought was of permanent dura- 
tion ; but evidence upon this point is altogether lacking. 
Such affections often being subject to periodical recurrence, 
there may have been temporary relief without any permanent 
change of habit. ‘The power of mind over body has received 
too many illustrations in modern times, notably in connection 
with the touching of the person of royalty for the cure of 
scrofulous diseases, or ‘‘ king’s evil,’ t and in the “‘ faith 
cures’’ of the present day, to make it necessary to discredit 
the reality of the relief of this trusting though superstitious 
woman. 


§386. THE YOUNG MAN OF NAIN. 
Luke vit., 11-17. 


Nain appears to have been a small village of northern 
Galilee, situated on the slope of Little Hermon and still ex- 
isting under the name of Nein. This is the only mention 
of it in the Bible.' Under Azs disciples Luke probably in- 
cludes here, as in vi., 13, more than the twelve.’ ‘The trans- 
lation #he Lord should here, as generally elsewhere when 


*A concise summary of what is known by scientists concerning 
counterfeits of sleep and death may be found in an article copied from 
the Fortnightly Review into the Popular Science Monthly for Septem- 
ber, 1887. 

¢ ‘‘ As late as when the Puritans were enunciating their lofty prin- 
ciples, it was generally held that the king’s touch would cure scrofula.”’ 
—Munger’s On the Threshold, 127. 

1Josephus speaks of another village of the same name but across 
the Jordan. 

2’This, of course, is certainly the case if we should retain the read- 
ing of the T. R. (ixavos, ‘‘a considerable number ’’), which Tisch. 
adopts on the authority of several good MSS, 
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Jesus is spoken of, give place to ‘‘ master ’’ or ‘‘ teacher.’? * 
The word translated dzer’ should rather, as some think, be 
rendered ‘‘ coffin,’ * it being supposed that an open casket is 
meant. Jesus does not say that the young man is not dead, 
but he does address him just as one would naturally address 
a living person. 


§ 87. IN THE SYNAGOGUE AT NAZARETH. 
Matt. xtit., 53-58 ; Mark vi., r-6a, Luke tv., 16-30. 


From no other passage of the New Testament do we 
learn so much concerning the family of Jesus and his 
early occupation as from the contributions of Matthew 
and Mark to this section.‘ He is said by Mark to have 
been a carpenter; by Matthew, the son of a carpenter; and 
his mother is spoken of by both as Mary, his father’s name 
not being mentioned (a). The names of four brothers are 
given, and sisters are also spoken of. (See § 69 (a).) ‘That 
Jesus still frequents the sabbath assembly and even takes an 
active part in the conduct of its services shows that he is not 
as yet estranged from the worship of the synagogue, * but, on 
the contrary, finds in it his best opportunity for showing that 
his heart responds to the deepest religious feelings of his 
countrymen. Matthew and Mark only speak in a general 
way of his ‘‘ teaching’’ in the synagogue; but Luke gives 
more particulars, saying that first of all he stood up to read 

1 See 3 59, Note ', p. 135. 

2 Gopas, SOrOs. 

3Cp. Gen. 1., 26, where the LXX. have Gopos and the R. V. ‘‘ coffin.” 
The word occurs nowhere else in the N. T. 

4Ifit were settled beyond question, as it is not, that Luke had in 
mind the same occasion as Matthew and Mark, it would still have to 
be recognised that his sources were independent of theirs. 

5TIt has been suggested that this statement of the evangelist may 


have rested upon and referred to what was afterwards the custom of 
Jesus. On the synagogue, see Appendix E. 
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from the Scriptures. This does not imply that there had not 
been the usual preliminary service, including a reading from 
the law. That he had been asked to read by someone in 
authority seems likely from the fact that this was the usual 
custom and that there was delivered unto him (not that he 
asked for) the book of the prophet Isaiah. Standing was the 
common posture in reading in the synagogue.’ ‘The ‘‘ book”’ 
was in the form of a roll and was placed upon a reading- 
stand? and not held by the reader. ‘The rods to which MSS. 
were fastened (usually at both ends) were furnished with 
handles for convenience of rolling up and unrolling.* Cus- 
tom required that he who read from the prophets * should 
read not fewer than twenty-one verses ; but one of the Tal- 
mudists says : ‘‘ If there be an interpreter, or preaching, on 
the sabbath-day, they read out of the prophets three, five, or 
seven verses, and are not so careful to read just twenty-one.”’ 

Jesus took the liberty of selecting but two verses for his 
text, and of even omitting the last clause of the second 
verse.° Having finished his brief reading he hands the roll 
to the attendant from whom he had received it, and, accord- 
ing to custom,* resumes his seat before proceeding to address 


'Tt was also considered a mark of disrespect to lean upon anything 
while reading; ‘‘for,” said the rabbins, ‘“‘as the law was given with 
reverence, so are we to handle it with reverence.” 

2? Whence the /ec/ern of Christian churches. 

® Instead of opened, it would be better to say “‘ unrolled’? the book. 

4 He was called the maphtir, and the portion read, the haphtara. 

5 Although in Thayer’s lexicon that interpretation is supported 
which makes Jesus to-have alighted upon this passage by chance, not 
even so good an authority added to-that of Meyer can make this exe- 
gesis either necessary or natural, since the verb evpidua, ‘to find,” 
means to find by searching as well as by chance, and the verses read 
are such as Jesus would be likely to choose for himself. Altogether 
savouring of Jewish superstition is Meyer’s notion of a chance act 
directed by Divine Providence. 

6From Acts xiii., 16, it would seem that one who had not previously 


been acting as reader might stand when speaking. 
r2 
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the assembly. The reading having been (almost certainly) 
from the Hebrew, which, being no longer a spoken language, 
few could understand, it was necessary to give the sense of 
it in the popular Aramaic speech (4). It is not explicitly 
stated and so cannot be affirmed with certainty that Jesus 
gave a paraphrase of the passage which he read : this may 
have been done by another. The words read are found, 
with slight exception, in Is. lxi.,1, 2. In its original setting 
the passage is a part of that extended section (ch. lix.-lxv.) 
in which deliverance is promised to the children of Israel in 
captivity. ‘The prophet declares that he has been sent to 
announce the good news of ‘‘ the acceptable year of the 
Lord,”’ that is, the time which Jehovah has chosen for the 
release of His people from the hand of the oppressor. Jesus, 
borrowing the language of the prophet and giving to it a 
new meaning, announces the near coming of that kingdom 
of God the establishment of which shall deliver from a worse 
than Babylonian bondage. 

Luke reports only the opening sentence of the address of 
Jesus, for the rest contenting himself with the statement that 
the people wondered that such excellent speech could come 
from the mouth of their unlettered townsman. Matthew and 
Mark add to this cause of their astonishment the wonderful 
works which they had heard of his doing. However, with 
the usual fickleness of popular assemblies, their favour soon 
changes into a decidedly hostile demonstration, the result of 
his claim, apparently so absurd, to be the divine messenger 
referred to in the passage of Scripture which he had just 
read. Luke’s verses 23-27, with their partial parallels in 
the other Synoptics, furnished added cause of resentment. 
Physician, heal thyself ' is capable of two explanations. The 
‘‘ physician ’’ being Jesus, in strictness ‘‘ thyself’’ should 
refer to him, the meaning being something like this: “ Be 


14 Hebrew proverb found, in somewhat varying forms, in the 
classical literature of both Greece and Rome. 
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somebody yourself before assuming to teach us. Make good 
your lofty claims by doing something.’’ But it is possible 
that the language is to be interpreted more freely, and that 
the following sentence is meant to be the explanation of heal 
thyself, Jesus thus for the moment identifying himself with 
the town to which he belonged. Verse 24 may seem to 
harmonise. best with the former view, verses 25-27 with the 
latter. In verse 24 he declares that he is only having the 
common experience of prophets in being rejected by those 
among whom he has been brought up.’ The historical 
parallels* which follow are his justification for not perform- 
ing among them any of the wonderful works which they 
have heard of his doing in the city of Capernaum. ‘There is 
nothing in the phraseology of Luke’s 30th verse to indicate 
how it happened that Jesus was able to escape from the mob 
which apparently had him completely in its power.’ 


NOTES. 


(a, p. 176) The question said to have been asked by the 
Nazarenes is doubtless only a specimen of the kind of re- 
marks which the people made to one another ; yet it is con- 
ceivable that the failure to mention the name of the father 
of Jesus may have been due to the fact of his being no longer 
living at the time of this occurrence. If early tradition is 
correct in its assertion that Joseph was an old man when he 
married Mary, it is not improbable that his death took place 
before Jesus reached the age of manhood. 

(4, p. 178) Even in the time of Ezra (see Neh. viii., 8) 


1 The recently discovered Oxyrhynchite papyrus, written before 300 
A.D., has, ‘‘ Jesus saith, A prophet is not acceptable in his own coun- 
try, neither doth a physician work cures upon them that know him.” 

*See 1 Kings xvii., I, xviii., 1; 2 Kings v., 1 ff. Itis to be noticed 
that Luke adds six months to the duration of the drought. 

8 From the fact that Matthew says only that Jesus did not and Mark 
that he could not perform many wonderful works in Nazareth because 
the people had no faith in him, it is reasonably conjectured that Luke 
had sources of information peculiar to himself, 
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‘they read in the book, in the law of God, distinctly [or, 
with an interpretation] ; and they gave the sense [or, caused 
them to understand] so that they understood the reading.” 
There was not, so faras we know, any Targum—~. ¢., written 
translation or paraphrase—of any part of the Old Testament 
Scriptures before the middle of the second century of the 
Christian era; and it is not likely that such a paraphrase, 
if in existence, would be allowed to take the place of the 
reading from the Hebrew. Nowhere else but in this passage 
is Jesus spoken of in the New Testament as reading. Some 
critics have thought that even on this occasion the regular 
synagogue reader read the passage and that Jesus only gave 
the exposition,—a supposition which implies that Luke 
hastily ‘‘ assumed that, as Jesus expounded, he also read.”’ 
The words of the passage as given in our Gospel are taken 
almost verbatim from the Septuagint, which represents the 
Hebrew with sufficient accuracy.* 


§ 88. THE SENDING OUT OF DISCIPLES. 


Matt. ix., 35-38, X., 1, 5-16; Mark wvi., 66-11 ; Luke tx., 
I-5, X., I-12, Xtit., 22. 


Jesus continues his journeying, directing his course, ac- 
cording to Luke, toward Jerusalem. Matthew and Mark 
know of no other than a missionary purpose in his wander- 
ings from place to place. Moving thus here and there 
among the people of Galilee and associating intimately with 
them he is impressed, as apparently never before, with their 
great need of help such as they had a right to expect, but did 
not receive, from those who were only in name their spiritual 
shepherds.’ Again his imagination pictures them as a har- 
vest-field waving with ripened grain ready for the sickle, 
and he urges his disciples to pray that there may be no lack 


* See Toy, 77-80. 

1 The figure of the neglected and scattered flock was familiar to all 
Jews through such passages as Num, xxvii., 17; I Kings xxii., 17; 
Ps, cxix., 176. 
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of labourers for the work. As for the twelve,’ he authorises 
them to cast out demons and cure diseases.” In sending 
them out he gives them particular instructions as to their 
conduct. Matthew, in ch. x., connects with these instruc- 
tions, which properly include only verses 5-16, much matter 
which in Luke has other relations. Luke’s account of a 
separate sending out of seventy missionaries (x., 1 ff.), 
whether historical or not (and on this point there is a wide 
difference of opinion), has so much in common with the 
charge given at the commissioning of the twelve as reported 
by Matthew and Mark that the two narratives cannot well 
be considered apart (a). Luke says that Jesus sent the 
seventy iz/o everv city and place whither he himself was about 
to come; according to Matthew he enjoined upon the twelve 
first of all not to go either among the Gentiles cr into the 
half-Gentile region of Samaria.* Matthew and Luke agree 
as to the purpose for which the twelve were sent out, namely, 
to preach the kingdom of Godand to heal; but the former gives 
more details and adds an injunction that, as what they had 
received had been to them a free gift,* so they should impart 
to others without demanding or even expecting any reward.° 
With regard to provision for the journey the three Synoptics 
agree substantially, though not altogether consistent with 


1Luke amplifies the authority of Matthew and Mark to power and 
authority, as though the ability of the twelve to cure demoniacism was 
due to the training which they had received from their master. 

2See Ecclus. 1., 25, 26. Matthew nowhere else so much as mentions 
the Samaritans, and Mark does not speak of them at all. In the other 
Gospels the references to them are few. 

8 The specific acts said to have been enjoined are those which Jesus 
was later reported to have performed. 

4“ Freely” (E. V.) is to be understood in the sense of “ gratuit- 
ously.” 

5 On their appointment see ? 33. From Matthew’s Gospel we should 
not know that they had previously been selected by Jesus to be his 
special helpers. 
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one another in details. Matthew and Luke allow the carry- 
ing of a staff, which is prohibited in Mark. Matthew and 
Mark again disagree with regard to the wearing of sandals, 
which Luke mentions only in the instructions to the seventy. 
The gist of these precepts is that they shall not burden them- 
selves with anything which might be considered an article 
of luxury rather than of necessity, but shall trust as far as 
possible to the hospitality of those among whom they are to 
labour. Especially they are to take with them neither food, 
nor money! with which to buy it, nor superfluous clothing. 
In Luke it is added, in the instructions to the seventy, that 
they are to salute no one by the way,—a precaution against 
the frittering away of valuable time in idle gossip. Mark 
and Luke report briefly but Matthew more fully the instruc- 
tions of Jesus to the twelve as to their conduct upon entering 
any city or village. According to Matthew they are to exer- 
cise discretion as to the person with whom they shall take 
up their abode. Having once selected their host, they are 
to abide with him as long as they remain in that place. 
Upon entering the house the usual friendly salutation, 
“Peace be to this house,” ? is not to be forgotten. Luke 
gives all this most fully in the instructions to the seventy. 
By a son of peace is meant one who is friendly and worthy of 
being accepted asa host. By their salutation returning to 
them in case it is not reciprocated is meant that their words 
are to be as though they had not been spoken, —are to be 
unsaid, as it were,—which would be evidenced by their leav- 
ing this house and going to some other. The reason given 

1Instead of a generic term corresponding to the English ‘‘money”’ 
(EB. V.) Luke has “silver” (@pyvptov), Mark “ copper’? or “bronze” 
or ‘‘brass”’ (yaAxos is thus variously translated), while Matthew has 
both. The “wallet” (pa, A. V. “ scrip”) was a bag used chiefly 
for carrying provisions. Money was usually carried in the belt avy, 
Matt. and Mark) ; but Luke in x., 4, has a special term (BaddAdyriov) 
for ‘‘purse.”” On “‘coats,’”’ see p. 110, Note of 

2 Cp. John xx., 19, 21, 26. 
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for accepting the continuous hospitality of a single house- 
hold, for the labourer is worthy of his hire, is not suggested by 
either Matthew or Mark. The disciples were not to feel that 
they were a burden to those who entertained them, since 
their teaching and healing would be a full equivalent for 
what they received. Where they were not kindly welcomed 
they were,to turn away, shaking off the very dust from their 
feet as a sign of complete separation. The message which, 
according to Luke x., 9, they were sent out to deliver, Zhe 
kingdom of God is come nigh unto you, they were to repeat as 
a final warning to those who would not receive them. How- 
beit, etc. (verse 11), that is, ‘‘ Even though you do reject our 
message, it is true nevertheless that the kingdom of heaven, 
with its day of judgment, is at hand.’’ Unbelief will be a 
sign of such hardness of heart as was not shown even by the 
inhabitants of the cities of the plain, who were summarily 
destroyed for their wickedness.'| Finally, considering the 
dangers which would constantly threaten his messengers, 
Jesus cautions them to exercise great prudence and self- 
restraint. 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 181) Not only are Matthew and Mark silent with 
regard to such a second mission, but additional doubt is 
thrown upon its reality by the larger number said to have 
been sent,—many more than the narrow region traversed 
would seem to demand, and more than the little band of dis- 
ciples could furnish of competent men, —by the absence of any 
mention of the particulars of their journeyings, and by their 
speedy and unaccountable return. These difficulties have 
led to the conjecture that the narrative is an allegory de- 
scriptive of the preaching of the gospel to the Gentiles, the 
seventy missionaries representing the supposed seventy na- 
tions of the world*; but the existence of Luke’s narrative 


1See Gen. xiii., 13, xviii., 20, xix., 24. 
*The record does not make it apparent that the seventy were sent 
out on an exclusively Gentile mission, 


.! 
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is explicable on the simple supposition of a confusion of num- 
bers leading to the unconscious duplication of the Synoptic 
account. 


§ 89. JUDGMENT UPON THE CITIES OF GALILEE. 
Matt: xi., 20-24; Luke x., 13-16. 


Jesus is not here imprecating the divine vengeance upon 
the unrepentant lake towns, but only reproaching them for 
their unbelief.’ The seacoast cities of Tyre and Sidon were 
in specially ill repute among the Jews; yet Jesus declares 
that in these heathen towns the truth of the gospel would 
receive a heartier welcome than was given to it in his native 
Galilee. ‘To sit clothed only in hair-cloth* and with ashes 
upon the head was a sign of mortification and sorrow.* 
When it is said that Capernaum, instead of being exalted to 
heaven, ‘‘ will be cast down even to Hades,”’ the utter ruin 
of the city is predicted (a). 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 184) Hades, a comparatively rare word in the New 
Testament, is often met with in classical Greek, where it is 
used to designate both the king of the underworld and the 
realm over which he presides. In the LXX. it represents 
the Hebrew sheol, but with this difference, that there is more 
activity in the Greek than in the Hebrew underworld. 
Since Hades included both Eiysium, the abode of the blest, 
and Tartarus, the place of punishment of the wicked, it can- 
not properly be translated, as in the Authorised Version, by 
the English word ‘‘ hell.” * 


1See 2 35, p. 99, and Note (e), p. or. 

2 Also called ‘‘sackcloth,” because it was the material from which 
sacks were commonly made. Cp. Rev. vi., 12: “ sackcloth of hair.” 
Prophets dressed in sackcloth: see Rev. xi., 3. These four are the 
only N. T. instances of the word. 

3 See 3 46, Note |, p. 121. 

*In Rev. xx., 13, 14, “death” and ‘‘ Hades” are coupled together. 
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$90. PROSPECTIVE SUFFERINGS OF THE 
DISCIPLES. 


Matt. x., 17-25, Luke xti., 11-12. 


The caution of Jesus to the twelve, that they should be on 
their guard lest they should get into trouble in the course of 
their journeyings, sprang from his conviction that they 
would not be allowed to carry on their mission without in- 
terference but would be likely to be arrested as disturbers of 
the public peace. They would be brought before the local 
councils, which, in the country towns, exercised many of 
the functions of the national sanhedrin, and would run the 
risk of being flogged in the synagogues, whose officers had 
jurisdiction in matters ecclesiastical. They might even be 
summoned to appear before the Roman governor on the 
charge of disloyalty to the Empire, because of their announc- 
ing the speedy settiug up of a new kingdom ; or the Herods, 
anxious for the safety of their dynasty, might call the 
Galilean haranguers of the people to account.’ or my 
sake = on my account, because you are my disciples (a). 

When the missionaries should be called upon to make 
their defence, they were not, after the usual manner of 
pleading before judges, to think beforehand? what it was 
best for them to say. Instead of employing the art of the 
rhetorician, in which they had no skill, they were to trust to 
the indwelling power of the Spirit of God,* through which 
fitting words would be brought to their tongues. The rest 
of the section, in which Matthew stands alone, can be fully 
understood only in the light of the later discourses of Jesus. 
Following predictions of persecution are encouragements to 

! The Galileans were always a turbulent folk, who gave their rulers 
no end of trouble. 

* This is the exact meaning of “7 mpoweptuvdre in Mark xiii., 11. 
See ¢ 51 (a). 

* Only here in the N, T, do we meet with Matthew’s phrase, the 
Spirit of your Father, 
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patience in the midst of trials, strengthened by the assurance 
of final deliverance. ‘The salvation spoken of is something 
to be realised in the not distant future and is connected with 
the coming of the Son of Man—an event which is to take 
place before the twelve shall have had time to preach the 
gospel in all the cities of Israel. This may be considered 
the beginning of the eschatological utterances of Jesus. In 
the last two verses the disciples are warned not to expect 
any more friendly reception than has been given to their 
master, for they are likely to be treated with even less con- 
sideration. It is not said in the Gospels that anyone had 
actually called Jesus Beelzebub ; but it was substantially the 
same thing to say that he cast out demons through power 
derived from the prince of the demons.’ 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 185) This first paragraph of Matthew is strikingly 
like Mark xiii., 9, where the passage has a much more suit- 
able connection. So verses 19 and 20, with their parallels in 
Luke, appear to rest upon Mark xiii., 11. It is incredible 
that almost at the very beginning of his ministry, before he 
had made trial of the temper of his countrymen and their 
rulers, Jesus should have anticipated such hostile treatment 
on their part as to call for this prophecy of evil. Even the 
last verse of § 89, which is somewhat better placed in Luke 
as a part of the later charge to the seventy, must share in 
the suspicion which attaches to the chronology of the greater 
part of $90. At the time when the Gospels were composed, 
actual experience of violent persecution might well have dic- 
tated such language and put it prophetically into the mouth 
of the Master. 


$91. ENCOURAGEMENT TO BOLDNESS. 
Matt. x., 26-33; Luke xtt., 2-9. 


Notwithstanding the generally close resemblance in lan- 
guage between Matthew and Luke in this section, the context 


1 Matt, xii., 24. On ‘‘Beelzebub” see 2 65, Note *, 
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in the two Gospels is altogether different, Luke assigning 
these sentences to the comparatively late discourse from 
which his contribution to the preceding section was taken, 
while Matthew introduces them as a continuation of the in- 
structions to the twelve. In both cases, however, the es- 
sential thoughts are the same. To the twelve he declares 
that a timid and hesitating proclamation of the truth will 
not insure their safety ; therefore they are to speak out 
boldly, fearing nothing. In Luke, instead of an injunction 
to declare the truth, there is the simple statement that what- 
ever the disciples teach will become known everywhere. 
In both cases alike it is enjoined upon them not to be afraid 
of those who merely threaten the life of the body, but to 
stand in awe only of Him whose power over both body and 
soul is absolute, that is, God.’ The only thing to be afraid 
of either in this world or the next is the consequences of our 
own evil-doing. Jesus assures those whom he is sending out 
into the midst of dangers that they can nowhere be beyond 
the Father’s care, whatever may befall them, for that He 
who observes even the fall of the sparrow’ cannot be un- 
mindful of the fate of those who go forth as messengers of 
the truth. There is here no assurance that the disciples will 
not suffer, nor even that they will be delivered from their 
sufferings, but only that their self-sacrifice will not be un- 
observed by Him who watches over all. As not one sparrow 
in its death zs forgotten in the sight of God, so they will be 


1Some scholars have thought that the reference is to Satan; but 
nowhere in the Bible, either in the O. T. or the N. T., is the great 
Adversary represented as having any such power over the destinies 
of men as is here spoken of. On ‘‘ Gehenna’”’ (marginal reading for 
“‘hell’’) see 2 38 (a). 

2Small birds of various kinds, but especially those of the sparrow 
family, were called by the Greeks 6rpovS iu (styéuthia), ‘‘ Farthing” 
is only an approximate rendering of a66dpiov = Latin assarium, 
dimin. of as. 
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remembered by Him, whatever befalls them. Their reward 
for risking and perhaps losing their lives will be the Divine 
approval.’ Since, soon after the sending out of the twelve 
and before the commissioning of the seventy Jesus had fore- 
seen his own fate,” the impending martyrdom of some of his 
disciples is likely to have been equally anticipated by him. 
The following statement, that even the hairs of their head 
are all numbered, is a renewed assertion of the completeness 
of God’s knowledge of the condition of His children. Not 
the slightest thing could happen to them without His know- 
ing it. This is not such an assurance of preservation from 
danger as elsewhere in the Scriptures is couched in some- 
what similar language.’ Finally, the results both of faith- 
fulness and of unfaithfulness in preaching the Gospel of the 
Kingdom are set forth. Those who boldly deliver their mes- 
sage regardless of consequences their master will recognise 
as faithful disciples ; those who from considerations of per- 
sonal safety act the part of cowards he will not own. 


§ 92. CONSEQUENCES OF GOSPEL PREACHING. 
Matt. x., 34-36, Luke xtt., 51-53. 


Not purpose but result is expressed by the infinitives. 
Luke abandons this idiom after the first sentence. It was 
the expectation of the Jews that the Messianic reign would 
be one of profound peace*: Jesus declares that in its in- 
auguration it will be rather a period of conflict. Even family 
ties will be ruptured through the inability of members of the 


1Cp. Matt. x., 39, xvi., 25; Mark viii., 35; Luke ix., 24, XVili5°33 5 
John xii., 25. 

2 See Luke ix., 44. 

3 See Luke xxi., 18; Acts xxvii., 34; 1 Sam. xiv., 45; 2 Sam. xiv., 
11; 1 Kingsi., 52. 

4See Is. ii., 4, xi., 6-9; Mic. iv., 3. 
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same household to look upon his mission in the same light. 
The language of the section seems to be borrowed in part 
from Micah vii., 6, although there instead of being predictive 
it is descriptive of the condition of things in the time of the 
prophet.’ 


§ 93. CONDITIONS OF DISCIPLESHIP. 
Matt. x., 37-39, Luke xiv., 25-33. 


The fear of such consequences as have just been described 
will not deter the true disciple from remaining faithful to his 
master. ‘There is nothing which he will not sacrifice, not 
even life itself, for the sake of the truth. Family and friends 
must not be allowed to dominate one’s convictions, and every 
other obligation must be held subordinate to the claims of 
spiritual kinship.” In Luke these words are addressed to a 
multitude of people who, so far as appears, are not already dis- 
ciples. To give the utmost possible emphasis to his words, 
Jesus uses a striking figure of speech, declaring that he who 
would bea true disciple of his must be ready to take up his 
cross and follow him. ‘Those who were sentenced to cruci- 
fixion were compelled to carry their cross, a painful burden, 
to the place of execution : so the follower of Jesus must be 
ready to suffer everything in his cause. That under these 
conditions it is wise for those who would be his followers to 

1There are closer parallels to the sense in the Talmuds. Rabbi 
Neborai is reported to have said: ‘“‘In that generation in which the 
Son of David is about to come the young will bring shame to the faces 
of the old and the old will withstand the young: daughter will rise up 
against mother and daughter-in-law against mother-in-law, and the 
face of that generation will be as the face of dogs, and the son will not 
revere the parent.” These things, however, are spoken of merely as 
signs of the times and as antecedent to rather than resulting from the 
advent of the Messiah. 

2To ‘‘hate,” in Luke, is only, in accordance with Hebrew usage, a 
strong synonyme for ‘‘ love less.” 
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count the cost before committing themselves to his service is 
exemplified in Luke by the two parables of the Builder of 
the Tower and the King going to War. The paradox in 
Matthew’s 39th verse ' rests upon the double meaning of the 
word translated “‘life’’??; for although the word “‘ soul”? * 
cannot be here introduced, ‘‘ life’’ must be understood now 
in a physical and now in a spiritual sense. The condition 
of securing the higher life is the readiness to sacrifice, if 
necessary, the life of the body. 


§ 94. CONCLUSION OF THE MISSIONARY AD- 
DRESS TO THE TWELVE. 


Matt. x., go-g2. 


From speaking of the duty of the disciples Jesus passes to 
a commendation of whoever shall give them a friendly re- 
ception. By declaring that to receive his messengers will be 
to receive him and so the One who sent him* he strives to 
strengthen still further the twelve for their mission. He 
wishes them to feel that it is God’s work which they will be 
doing. To receive a prophet zz she name of a prophet is to 
recognise his prophetic function, to welcome him because he 
is a messenger of truth and to revere him as a “‘ man of 
God.’’ So to receive a righteous man 77 the name of a right- 
cous man is to treat him with the respect due to his upright- 
ness of character. Again, in the name of a disciple is the 
same as ‘‘ because he is my disciple.” ° 


1 Repeated in xvi., 25. Cp. Mark viii., 35; Luke ix., 24. 

2 See p. 17, Note!. 

3 Margin of R. V. 

4’The same verb (a706réAlo) is here used to indicate that Jesus was 
“sent forth”? to his work which Mark employed (vi., 7) to describe 
the sending out of the twelve. Cp. Mark ix., 37. 

5 The nature of the reward to be received is not mentioned, but it 
may be conceived to be the same as that spoken of in Matt, v., 12. 
Cp. Mark ix., 41, 
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§ 95. SUMMARY OF MISSIONARY OPERATIONS. 
Matt. xt.,1; Mark vi., 12, 13; Luke ix., 6. 


Mark and Luke at the close of the brief paragraph in 
which each gives an account of the sending out of the twelve 
report the results of their mission. Matthew, on the other 
hand, speaks only of what Jesus himself did while the dis- 
ciples were away. As they had been directed,' the twelve 
missionaries, after the example of Jesus himself,’ did two 
things—they preached the ‘‘ good news’’ and healed the 
sick. Mark makes their message to have been precisely that 
of Jesus and John ‘—/hat men should repent. Tuke speaks 
only in general terms of their healing, while Mark, in addi- 
tion to cures of demoniacism, mentions those which were 
wrought upon many of the infirm ‘ by one of the means in 
common use among the physicians of that day—anointing 
with oil.° Matthew, in describing the work of Jesus at this 
time, seems to make a distinction between teaching and 
preaching; perhaps intending by the latter term to denote 
the proclamation of the advent of the Kingdom, and by the 
former whatever of a more general character entered into his 
discourses. 


§ 96. HEROD’S CURIOSITY CONCERNING JESUS. 
Matt. xiv., 1,2, Mark vi., 14-16 ; Luke ix., 7-9. 


Mark speaks of Herod Antipas as ‘‘ king,’’ but the others 
give him his proper title of-‘‘ tetrarch.’’ ° The occasion, 


1Tuke ix., 1, 2 (Mark vi., 7). 

? Matt. iv., 23. 

Smatt..11i., 2, iv., 17. 

4 dppworovs (arrdstous), ‘ without strength.” 

* A practice once more mentioned in the N. T. (James v., 14) and 
enjoined to be used in connection with prayer. 

5 See p. 46, Note .! 
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according to Matthew, was Herod’s hearing the current ru- 
mours concerning Jesus ; from the preceding context in Mark 
and Luke it is to be inferred that it was what the twelve were 
doing which attracted his attention and excited his curiosity 
with regard to their master. If we are to choose between 
the assertion of Matthew and Mark, that Herod declared that 
Jesus was John the Baptist risen from the dead, and Luke’s 
statement, that this was said by some, the preference is to be 
given to the latter, who seems to make the tetrarch reject 
the suggestion of the populace, that John is still alive, on the 
very ground that he himself had put him to death and that 
therefore this Galilean agitator must be someone else. The 
reports concerning Jesus seem to make him, except in his 
wonder-working, a second John the Baptist. The super- 
stitious multitude accounted for the reported marvels on the 
ground that one who had himself burst the bars of death 
might be supposed to have control over the ‘‘ powers ”’ of 
nature. Rumours are said to have varied, some thinking 
of Jesus rather as Elijah, whose return to earth was ex- 
pected,’ or as some other of the old prophets. According 
to Mark some only thought of him as a prophet resembling 
those of old. 


§ 97. EPISODE OF THE IMPRISONMENT AND 
EXECUTION OF THE BAPTIST. 


Matt. xiv., 3-12; Mark vi., 17-29; Luke ttt., 19, 20. 


The mention of the beheading of John leads Mark to give 
a full account of the circumstances under which it happened 
Matthew does the same thing more briefly, while Luke in 
another connection merely mentions the fact of the imprison- 
ment and nowhere enters into particulars concerning it (@). 
The three Synoptics agree in assigning as the cause of the 
imprisonment of John his rebuke of Herod for his unlawful 

1See ¢ 7 (Cc), Pp. 27. 
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union with Herodias, the wife of his half-brother Philip.’ 
Herod’s lawful wife, whom, having become enamoured of 
Herodias, he had repudiated, was Mariamne, daughter of 
the Arabian king, Aretas.* Josephus ® gives as the reason 
for the murder of John the fear which the monarch had lest 
his harangues to the people should stir up sedition. Luke 
refers indefinitely to other of Herod’s offences besides his mar- 
riage to Herodias as having been condemned by the Baptist. 
Since most self-willed people of an impetuous temper often 
act under the influence of conflicting emotions, the course 
of Herod is likely to have been prompted by mixed motives ' 
with which all the narrators were imperfectly acquainted (4). 

Mark represents Herodias as waiting for a convenient 
opportunity for working the ruin of the Baptist—an oppor- 
tunity which the birthday ‘ festival of the monarch afforded. 
When he had invited his courtiers * and the Roman military 
officers of high rank ° and the leading men of Galilee to the 
banquet, Salome,’ the daughter of Herodias, danced for their 
entertainment. ‘The mere fact of the general laxity of morals 
among the professional dancers of that day furnishes no 
sufficient reason for assuming that there was anything 


‘Mark mentions the brother’s name, which Luke does not give. 
In Matthew the reading S:Aiwrov (Philippodu) is of doubtful genuine- 
ness. This Philip is not the tetrarch mentioned in Luke iii., 1. See 
Appendix C. 

* See Josephus, Anz, xviii., 5, 4. 

SAnt., Xvili., 5, 2. 

4A word is here used (yevé61«) which in earlier times had been 
applied only to memorial celebrations of birthdays of the dead. 

°E. V. “lords.” Etymologically ‘‘ magnates’? would come nearer 
to the Greek. 

°“ High captains’? (E. V.) should give place to the more exact 
“chiliarchs ”’ (this technical term having now won for itself a place in 
our language), unless we are prepared to use its almost exact modern 
equivalent, ‘‘ colonels.” 


‘We learn her name from Josephus, Axz., xviii, 5, 4. 
13 
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immodest in her behaviour.’ When Salome, having been 
solemnly promised by Herod anything which she may ask, 
requests that the head of John may be brought to her upon 
a trencher,’ the king yields unwillingly to her demand and 
dispatches one of his body-guard * to act as executioner (¢). 
From the form of the statement it would seem that Herod 
had two distinct reasons for granting Salome’s request, but 
the two are really one—the fear lest in the eyes of his guests 
he should appear as one who had violated his oath. 


NOTES. 


(a, p. 192) Mark’s superiority over the other Synoptics as 
a narrator of facts is here well illustrated. ‘This is one of the 
few instances in which Matthew appears to have abbreviated 
the account of Mark, unless indeed he was immediately in- 
debted to some ‘other source (a proto-Mark ?) rather than to 
our canonical Second Gospel,—which latter supposition will 
account for certain discrepancies in the two narratives. (See 
below. ) 

(6, p. 193) Matthew and Mark do not agree in their repre- 
sentations of the real feeling of Herod toward John. The 
former gives the impression that the tetrarch desired his 
death and was only restrained from gratifying this desire 
without delay by his fear Jest such an act of violence should 
alienate the people ; the latter declares that Herod, because 
of his respect for the character of John, protected him from 


1“ Her dancing was doubtless of a mimetic and wanton character.”’ 
—Meyer. So, by distinct implication, both Gould and Swete. 

2“ Charger” being nearly if not quite obsolete in the sense in which 
the E. V. uses it, the Revisers should have substituted for it some bet- 
ter word. ‘There is no lack of suitable terms with a sufficiently ancient 
flavour, since Wiclif’s Bible has ‘platter ”’ repeatedly, and Chaucer 
speaks of “‘plates.’’ In fact both the A. V. and the R. V. have the 
word “platter’? in the only other N. T. passage in which zivag 
(pinax) occurs, Luke xi., 39. 

‘The Greek word, which occurs nowhere else, is a transliteration of 
the Latin speculator, substantially equivalent to “scout”? or “spy.” 
The term was commonly used to designate soldiers detailed for special 
duty, particularly as executioners. 
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the violence of Herodias, who desired that he should be put 
to death. Upon this point Luke has nothing to say. 

(¢, p. 194) Even Matthew represents him as regretting the 
necessity for complying with her request. If the evangelist 
is consistent with himself, Herod’s regret must have been 
conceived by him as due solely to his anxiety with regard 
to the effect of his act upon the people ; but there may be in 
the account as it now stands a blending of two different con- 
ceptions of the temper of the king. 


§98. RETURN OF THE MISSIONARIES. 
Mark vt., 30; Luke tx., roa, x., 17-20. 


While both Mark and Luke barely mention in the most 
general terms the result of the mission of the twelve, the 
latter tells of the way in which Jesus received the brief yet 
specific report of the larger band. The seventy appear to 
have been especially elated at their success in casting out 
demons, as though they had hardly expected that this would 
be one of the things which they could do. That they per- 
formed these cures in his zame suggests some mention of 
him in their exorcisms' in a way to affect the diseased 
imaginations of the demoniacs, who knew of his reputed 
skill in the treatment of cases like theirs. When Jesus in 
his reply to the seventy says that he saw Satan like light- 
ning fall from heaven,* he must be understood as referring 
to his confident expectation at the time of sending them out 
that they would be successful in their mission, the general 
purpose of which was the overthrow of evil in all its forms. 
In imagination he had seen this already accomplished. 
Using several figurative terms to describe the untoward in- 
fluences which surround them, he assures them that none of 
the powers of evil can really do them harm. In the last 
verse the first injunction is not absolute but relative. The 


*Cp: Acts xix., 13, 15. HCpr Latta. ik¢ 
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disciples are to rejoice not so much that they are able to cast 
out demons as that their zames are written in heaven.’ ‘The 
thought is of citizenship in the heavenly kingdom.’ 


$99. AN UTTERANCE OF THANKFULNESS, 
WITH ADDED WORDS TO THE DISCIPLES. 


Matt. xt., 25-27; Luke x., 21, 22. 


Whether or not the last verse should be introduced, as in 
some MSS. and editions, by the direct statement that the 
words were spoken to the disciples,* the section is easily 
divisible into two unlike portions, the former of which is 
distinctly a monologue, while the latter naturally implies 
the presence of auditors. It is the inference of Luke from 
the words spoken that Jesus was at this time in a state of 
unusual spiritual exaltation. The last verse forcibly re- 
minds us of some of the utterances ascribed to Jesus in the 
Fourth Gospel.‘ Matthew only represents Jesus as begin- 
ning a new utterance,—for that is all that is implied in the 
phrase answered and said. ‘The things which had been con- 
cealed from the wise men of the world and revealed to those 
who were but babes ° in intelligence were ‘‘ the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven ’’ * which the disciples had been com- 
missioned to make known to the common people, to whose 


1Cp. Dan. xii., 1; Heb. xii., 23; Rev. xvil., 8, xx., 12, 15, K%151275 

9 Cp. Phil. iii.,. 20. 

3“ And turning to the disciples he said’ is the reading of Tisch. 
and the Tisch.-Gebh. text, to which Westcott and Hort add “pri- 
vately.”” Matthew introduces these verses in a much less suitable con- 
nection than Luke. 

4 Cp. especially John iii., 35, xvi., 15, xvii., 10. 

’This is a common Hebrew idiom. See Robinson’s Gesenius’ Heb, 
Lex., 799, second column, 2. 

6 yynro1 (népidi), etymologically, ‘‘ without power of speech.” 

1 Matt. xiii., 11 (2 71). ; 
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ranks they themselves belonged. ‘The success of his humble 
followers caused Jesus to be thankful that Providence had 
assigned him these unlettered folk as helpers, rather than 
men of lofty station trained in the schools and proud of their 
attainments. The following confirmatory clause, for so it 
was well-pleasing in thy sight, is equivalent to ‘‘ for this was 
thy will.’’ In the first clause of the last verse it is implied 
that there are no limits to the application of the principles 
taught by Jesus, but that all men under all circumstances 
are subject to the will of God as revealed through him. 
What follows is a claim on the part of Jesus to a unique 
knowledge of the will of God’ and to such intimate com- 
munion with the Father that he was known to Him as to 
no human being. He does not, however, claim for himself 
alone this divine fellowship, but declares that its realisation 
is possible to all who accept the truth which he reveals.? 


$100. INVITATION TO THE WEARY. 
Matt. xt., 28-30. 


This passage could have come only from one familiar with 
the words of the ancient prophets. Not that there is here any 
direct borrowing, but the mind of Jesus was so steeped in the 
language of the noblest portions of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures that even the most spontaneous utterances of his loftiest 
moments naturally clothed themselves in the prophetic garb.* 
He invites all ‘‘ who are weary and burdened ’’ ‘ to accept the 


'The E. V. makes no distinction between viv wo6xer in Luke and 
émiyivwoxer in Matthew, the latter of which means ‘to know thor- 
oughly ” and not simply ‘‘to know.”’ 

* Cp. John xvii., 3: ‘This is the eternal life, that they may know 
thee, the only true God, and him whom thon didst send, Jesus Christ.” 

8 Cp. Is. xiv., 3, xxviii., 12, lv., 1-3 ; Jer. vi., 16, xxxi., 2, 25; Ecclus. 
Vi., 24, 25, 28. 29, li., 26 

‘Better than who labour and are heavy laden of the E. V. 
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relief which he offers. The burdens which his countrymen 
bore were those placed upon them by the ceremonial and 
traditional law, the details of which were so numerous, and 
so completely covered all the relations of life, that even life 
itself had come to be almost a burden.’ Employing the 
familiar figure of the ‘‘ yoke’’ (used by metonomy for the 
load which rests upon it)? he declares that his yoke does not 
bear heavily upon the necks of his disciples but is so exactly 
adapted to their strength that they bear it willingly and 
even joyfully.* 


§1or. THE FEEDING OF FIVE THOUSAND. 
Matt. xiv., 13-21 ; Mark vi., 31-34 ; Luke ix., 10b-17. 


Matthew represents the withdrawal of Jesus from the scene 
of his previous activity as having been the result of the an- 
nouncement of the murder of the Baptist ; but the other 
evangelists (including the Fourth, who here has an account : 
parallel to that of the Synoptics) do not in any way connect 
these two events. According to Mark the return of the twelve 
from their first mission was what led Jesus to make an effort 
to separate himself for a time from the multitude, with a view 
to uninterrupted converse with his disciples. Luke, though 
making no explicit declaration upon this point, seems to be 
in harmony with Mark. The Fourth Gospel gives no reason 
whatever for this movement on the part of Jesus, which it 
assigns to a time subsequent to some visit to Jerusalem not 
spoken of by the Synoptists; but it incidentally adds confirma- 
tion to Matthew’s statement, since it takes Jesus across the 
Sea of Galilee into the dominion of Philip and so out of the 
jurisdiction of Herod Antipas. Although in search of retire- 
ment, the strong human sympathy of Jesus will not allow 


1Cp. Acts xv., 10; Gal. v., 1; Matt. xxiii., 45 Luke xi., 46, 
2 Cpejetavenas ° Cp. Johniv., 3: 4 John vi., I-13. 
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him to hold himself apart from those who have followed him 
on foot around the head of the lake while he has been cross- 
ing in the boat." Matthew and Mark speak of a crowd 
gathered soon after his landing ; John takes him up ‘‘ into 
the mountain,’’ ? where the multitude find him. ‘Those who 
were sick he healed, and to all he spoke of the kingdom of 
God (Luke) and taught them many things (Mark). ‘Toward 
the close of the day (so all but John, who says nothing about 
the hour), when the time for the evening meal draws near, in 
some wonderful way the small stock of provisions which the 
disciples report as at hand is made to serve all the needs of 
the immense multitude * (2). There can be no question that 
the evangelists intended to represent Jesus as multiply- 
ing the supposed scanty stock of food by superhuman power ; 
but all that is testified to as a fact of observation is that, 
although there appeared to be an altogether inadequate sup- 
ply of provisions, somehow or other the appetites of all were 
satisfied and much was left over for another meal. The 
conception of the evangelists is the, to us, unthinkable and 
therefore incredible one of a creation of something out of no- 
thing. We may either rest in the simple conviction that 
nothing which happened can have been at variance with the 
laws either of matter or of mind, or we may seek to utilise 
these laws for the explanation of the phenomena by framing 


‘Only Matthew and Mark speak clearly of his crossing the lake. 
Luke brings him to Bethsaida, which may have been either Bethsaida 
in Galilee or the (supposed) Bethsaida Julias on the other side of the 
Jordan. (See ¢ 102 (a).) John says simply that ‘he went away to the 
other side of the sea of Galilee.” 

*A “mountain” in the N. T. seems to be almost any considerable 
elevation. 

* Five thousand could, of course, be only a rough guess, 

4 Mark vi., 51, 52, gives a hint that, so far from those present at the 
time observing anything strange, the twelve were quite astonished 
when a little later Jesus showed the possession of a wonderful power 
over nature, as though they had witnessed nothing of the sort before, 
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some hypothesis which shall make the circumstances de- 
scribed by the Synoptists more intelligible (4). 


NOTES. 


(a, p. 199) John’s account here differs from that of the Syn- 
optists chiefly in representing Jesus as purposing in advance 
a manfestation of his power, while they leave it to be inferred 
from the result that something wonderful was done by him. 
In the Synoptic narrative Jesus only comes to the aid of the 
disciples when they find themselves confronted with a serious 
difficulty ; John makes him seek in a roundabout way an 
opportunity for doing what he has already determined upon. 
We have in substance a single report presented in two 
slightly differing forms. ‘The particulars in which the late 
Fourth Gospel does not agree with the others show the in- 
fluence either of a shifting tradition or of the dogmatic tend- 
ency under the influence of which the author acknowledges 
that he is writing. It is not to be overlooked, that of all the 
marvels described by all three of the Synoptists this is the only- 
one found in the Fourth Gospel. In its character it is espe- 
cially suited to John’s purpose, which is to show that Jesus 
was in some exceptional sense the Son of God * ; for this is 
one of the very few wonderful works ascribed to Jesus in 
which there is a manifestation of power unexampled in the 
history of the human race. John having in the prologue of 
his Gospel represented Jesus as the embodiment of the divine 
creative Word, the story of the wonderful increase of the 
loaves and fishes, separated as it is in the narrative from the 
kindred wonder of turning water into wine (not found in 
the Synoptics) by but a single unimportant instance of heal- 
ing, would naturally have its dogmatic significance made 
prominent in the telling of the story. The simple unten- 
dential narrative of the Synoptists therefore furnishes the 
only satisfactory basis for a critical investigation into the 
historical value of the account. 

(6, p. 200) The leading hypotheses which have been sug- 
gested are these : (1) That there were others besides the lad 
mentioned in the Fourth Gospel who had food with them, al- 
though at the time when the disciples spoke to Jesus they were 
not aware of the fact, which was known to him ; that, follow- 


* John xx., 31, 
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ing the example of the twelve, the rest of the company con- 
tributed what they had brought with them to the common 
stock, which proved to be a supply sufficient for all. This 
conjecture rests upon the antecedent improbability that so 
many persons, coming mostly from a great distance, should 
have been so completely without forethought as to make no 
provision for supplying their physical wants. (2) That the 
story originated in a pure myth intended to represent Jesus 
as feeding his followers with the bread of life, there having 
been no historical circumstances like those described. (3) 
There are several hypotheses which combine historical and 
legendary elements in various ways. One of the latest of 
these is that suggested by Réville,* that Jesus, upon occa- 
sion of a love-feast with his disciples, speaking after his 
usual manner, represented the kingdom of heaven under the 
figure of a few loaves of bread adequate to supplying the 
wants of a great multitude,—words which later were mis- 
understood and made to describe a supposed historical event. 


§ 102. THE WALKING UPON THE SEA. 
Matt. xiv., 22-36; Mark vt., 45-56. 


The contents of this section are closely connected with 
those of the preceding one, John still running parallel with 
the Synoptics. Matthew’s narrative is here the fullest of all, 
he having introduced an important incident not mentioned 
by the others. All agree that Jesus sent the twelve home in 
the boat from the place where the multitudes had been fed 
and that he met them near their destination, walking upon 
the stormy sea, which, on his entering the boat, became 
calm.’ Matthew represents Peter as leaving the boat and 
walking upon the water to meet Jesus, although at last he 
is frightened by the wind and needs the hand of Jesus to stay 
him. There is no uncertainty as to the intent of the evan- 
gelists in their record again to portray Jesus as exercising 
his wonder-working power in the control of the forces of 


matity, 71, 73. 1 John does not mention this last circumstance, 
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nature.! One geographical problem presents itself which 
this section has in common with the preceding, and the solu- 
tion of which is necessary to a clear understanding of the 
situation both here and there, namely, whether the evangel- 
ists speak of two Bethsaidas or of only one (a). Criticism 
also has to consider the question of the historicity of the 
account (4). Whether it was the intention upon setting out 
to go to Capernaum (John) or only to Bethsaida (Mark), the 
actual landing-place was farther south than either, in the 
plain of Gennesaret. Here previous experiences were re- 
peated, infirm people in great numbers being brought to 
Jesus for help, with the result that mere contact with his 
garments was effective in the working of cures. Cp. $85. 


NOTES. 


(a, p. 202) Matthew’s single mention of the place (xi., 21) 
gives no direct information as to its situation, but the preced- 
ing context plainly locates it in Galilee. Mark vi., 45, places it 
across the lake from the place of the feeding of the multitudes 
on the occasion of which an account is given in the preceding 
section ; from viii., 22, no information is derived. Luke ix., 
10, taken in connection with the preceding context (vill, 37, 
40, ix., 7-9), appears to place the town on the western shore 
of the lake, not very far from Capernaum, while x., 13, is 
only parallel with Matt. xi., 21. John xii., 21 (cp. i., 44%) 
explicitly locates Bethsaida in Galilee. These are the only 
places in the New Testament where the town is mentioned. 
Josephus } locates it vaguely upon Lake Gennesaret. Asa 
solution of the supposed geographical difficulties of the 
present narrative it has been imagined and is even now 
quite generally assumed that there was a second Bethsaida 
east of the Jordan, the one referred to by Josephus. An- 
other suggestion is that there was but one Bethsaida, situ- 
ated at the mouth of the Jordan but on both sides of the 
river, which would make the western part “ Bethsaida of 
Galilee ’’ and the eastern ‘‘ Bethsaida Julias.”’ 

Matthew and Mark agree in saying that Jesus and his 


} Matthew’s 33d verse makes this plain. 
* Tisch., i, 45. ¢ Ant., xviii., 2, 1. 
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disciples crossed some part of the lake in going to the place, 
where they were disappointed in their hope of being by them- 
selves. Luke makes this place to have been in the vicinity of 
Bethsaida, while Mark says that they afterwards set out in 
their boat to go to Bethsaida, and John speaks of their em- 
barking for Capernaum and arriving there. It is Luke’s 
statement which seems to introduce confusion into the narra- 
tive. Leaving out of the account for the moment his testi- 
mony upou this particular point, it would appear from the 
concurrent statements of the other evangelists that Jesus and 
his disciples started in their boat from some point upon the 
north-western shore of the lake and landed at a secluded spot 
three or four miles distant. From this place the others te- 
turned several hours later by boat, while Jesus walked along 
the shore toward Capernaum. Now since Luke plainly inti- 
mates that the feeding of the multitudes did not take place 
in Bethsaida itself but in some solitary place away from this 
and other towns, there is in his account ample room for the 
insertion of the transportation of the little company by boat 
to a desirable spot ou the lakeside where there was no vil- 
lage—a circumstance which, if he was acquainted with it, 
may have seemed to him too unimportant to mention. 

(4, p. 202) Of the two supra-natural elements of the story 
one has already been met with in § 83. In the other is in- 
volved an unexampled overcoming of the power of gravita- 
tion. For the time being the bodies both of Jesus and of 
Peter are virtually without specific gravity, although the 
cowardice of the latter soon brings him back to his normal 
condition. ‘The difficulties of the account have been sought 
to be removed by various hypotheses, of which two typical 
oues may be mentioned. (1) It has been suggested that by 
on the sea is meant ‘‘ along the shore of the sea 2/O Voyoke qdabts 
supposition, even if allowable, gives no real relief, since Mat- 
thew unequivocally speaks of Peter walking wpon the waters. 
Taking note of Matthew’s account it is therefore necessary 
to go outside of the narrative to findanexplanation. (2) The 
whole account taken together has been looked upon as only 
another instance of the conversion of myth into ostensible 
history. In one of its most recent forms this interpretation 
' makes the story to have been originally a vivid presentation 
of the moral grandeur of Jesus and his ability to overcome 
even the greatest obstacles, 
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The following explanation is based upon historical ele- 
ments furnished by the evangelists themselves, who are as- 
sumed to be attempting a record of facts of which they had 
a more or less exact knowledge. Since the Lake of Gennesaret 
is nearly seven miles wide and John (vi., 19) makes the pas- 
sage home to have been only about half this distance, his 
‘““ went away to the other side of the sea’? (vi., 1) and “‘ were 
going over the sea unto Capernaum ”” (vi., 17) as well as the 
crossed over’’ of Matthew and Mark can be understood 
only of traversing some small portion of the lake. In the 
Synoptics there is no hint of a crossing of the lake when Jesus 
aud his companions left home in the earlier part of the day. 
There is no difficulty then in understanding that the disciples 
in the boat, although they supposed themselves to be some 
distance from land, had been constantly driven by the con- 
trary wind (Matthew and Mark) toward the shore, which, in 
the darkness (John) they imagined to be still distant. The 
Fourth Gospel, indeed, artlessly testifies to this when it says 
that, after taking in Jesus, ‘‘ straightway the boat was at the 
land whither they were going,’’—although this speedy ar- 
rival may have seemed to the narrator a part of the marvei. 
If Jesus, arriving at the landing-place just as the boat was 
approaching the shore, had observed the anxiety of the dis- 
ciples and gone to their aid, his passing through the shallow 
water might have appeared, in the obscurity of the night, 
like a walking upon the sea, as later tradition represented it 
to have been. Whatever the facts, the disciples would be in 
no fit condition to observe and report them accurately. 


§ 103. OF HAND-WASHING. 
Matt. xv., 1-20; Mark vit., 1-23. 


he accounts of Matthew and Mark here run substantially 
parallel, although each has something which the other has 
not. For the information of Gentile readers Mark adds to 
his fuller mention of the circumstances which led to the dis- 
cussion of hand-washing a statement of Jewish usage in this 
respect.! The reference is not to the use of water for the 


\This breaks up the grammatical connection and produces an ana- 
coluthon which the R. V. avoids. 
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sake of securing personal cleanliness, except as this purifica- 
tion carried with it that removal of ceremonial defilement 
which was necessary to the lawful maintenance of fellowship 
in religious worship. Whatever in the eye of the law caused 
disqualification for such communion was called ‘‘ common,” ! 
which in this connection, where the word is applied to bodily 
impurity, Mark interprets to mean ‘“‘ unwashed.’’? The cere- 
monial ablutions here spoken of, although specially character- 
istic of the Pharisees, are said by Mark to have been diligently? 
practised by all the Jews. Only once in the New Testament 
outside of this section ® is the word here translated ‘‘ tradi- 
tion’ met with in the sense in which it is here used. ‘The 
tradition of the elders is the oral law by which the teachings 
of the older Scripture were gradually supplemented and at 
length almost supplanted.‘ According to Matthew Jesus 
makes a bold and aggressive reply ° to the inquiry of the 
scribes and Pharisees why his disciples do not observe the 
injunctions of the traditional law with regard to purification 


1 x01v 0S (kdinds), found in the Gospels only in this passage of Mark. 
In Acts x., 14, 28, xi., 8, the word is associated with the explanatory 
ee Serr os i enhariss “unclean,’’ in the double phrase “common 
or [once avd] unclean.” ‘The R. V. translates xozv 6s “unclean” in 
Rom. xiv., 14, the only other place in the N. T. where it stands alone 
and refers to ceremonial defilement. 

* The propriety of the marginal up fo the elbow, meant to be a trans- 
lation of the new reading rvy 7 (strictly ‘‘ with the closed hand”’), 
is very doubtful. In the next verse, for wash themselves, substitute 
“bathe, ’’ and for washings ‘“‘rinsing.’”’ The Bible Union version 
consistently uses ‘“‘immerse themselves”? and ‘‘immersions.” A 
closer rendering than fofs would-be “‘pint-pots.” All the things 
mentioned seem to be articles of table furniture, none of which a 
strict Jew would use without first rinsing. Brazen vessels were in 
early use among the Jews. See Lev. vi., 28. 

®In Gal. i., 14, ‘‘ the traditions of my fathers.” 

4See Appendix H. 

* Mark, it is true, reports the same thing, but somewhat less pictur- 
esquely. 
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before eating. An imputation has really been cast upon him 
as their teacher, and he accepts the challenge to defend him- 
self. Turning the tables upon them he demands to know 
why ¢hey cling to man-made traditions which are at variance 
with the law of God. About the value of tradition in gen- 
eral Jesus has nothing to say, but he does object to having 
tradition quoted against him by men who deal deceitfully 
with the plainest injunctions of the moral law. Such an 
offence they were guilty of when they placed the obligation 
to support the services of religion above the duty of provid- 
ing for one’s parents. He reads their condemnation in words 
which Isaiah had addressed to his contemporaries at a time 
when they were likewise given to depending more upon man 
than upon God.’ It is this quotation which in Mark leads 
up to the declaration of Jesus, twice repeated, that the scribes 
and Pharisees place human above divine enactments, after 
which comes in the particular illustrative case which Mat- 
thew has mentioned earlier. Citing both the command of 
the Decalogue* with regard to the honouring of father and 
mother and the penalty imposed in the law * for its violation 
he exposes the guilt of those who assume to free men from 
this obligation by a device wearing the mask of piety. Ac- 
cording to the teaching of some at least of the rabbis a man 
who announced that he had set apart his wealth for religious 
uses was thereby not only absolved from the obligation to 


1 Js. xxix., 13. The quotation follows substantially the version of 
the L.XX., which in the last clause is not a very close rendering of the 
Hebrew. For the circumstances see Toy, 42-44. 

? Ex. xx., 12. While Matthew ascribes the commandment directly 
to the Deity, Mark mentions Moses through whose instrumentality it 
was given, though afterwards (verse 13) referring to it directly as the 
word of God. 

3’ Ex. xxi., 17. It is not to be inferred from his citing this law that 
Jesus would have had capital punishment inflicted upon those who 
dishonoured their parents: he only wishes to call attention to the 
heinousness of the offence in the eyes of the Jewish lawgiver. 
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support his parents, but was even forbidden to do so, whether 
he actually carried out the purpose already announced or not. 
What had once been thus consecrated, though only con- 
structively, to the worship of Jehovah, could never become 
available for the particular purpose with regard to which it 
had been declared to be corban.' From his critics, whom he 
could only expect to silence, Jesus turns to the waiting peo- 
ple, whom he may hope to convince, and, calling them to 
him, he announces a new doctrine of purity. Notwithstand- 
ing the injunctions of the Mosaic law’® with regard to the 
cleansing of vessels with which anything ‘‘ unclean’’ has 
come in contact, he affirms the absolute worthlessness of all 
mere ceremonial ablutions. His teaching is that man is 
defiled and so rendered unworthy in the sight of God 
only by evil thoughts and not by taking this or that into 
his body.’ The novelty of the idea and the conciseness 
with which it is at first expressed lead the disciples to speak 
of it asa ‘‘ parable’’ and to ask for its explanation. Jesus, 
while expressing surprise at their stupidity, patiently elabor- 
ates for them what he had said to the multitude. Mark 
(verse 19) tersely sums up the whole by saying that the 
teaching of Jesus made all foods clean, that is, did away with 
the common distinction between things which might be eaten 
and those which might not. The Pharisees naturally were 
displeased that these things should be said to the people ; 
but their reported displeasure only brought out from Jesus 
the proverbial remark that when a blind man leads a blind 

1 See Josephus, Axz.,iv., 4,4; Against Apion, i., 1,22. The Turks 
to-day are said to have the word urban, meaning ‘‘sacrifice.”’ 

aaLey. Xi,, 32. 

8Cp. Philo, On the Creation of the World, ch. x\.: “the mouth, 
through which, as Plato said, there is ‘an entrance for mortal but an 
exit for imperishable things’: for into it enter food and drink, per- 
ishable nutriment ofa perishable body ; but words come forth, immor- 
tal laws of an immortal soul, through which the rational life is 
governed.” 
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man both must expect to fall into the ditch.’ Their false 
doctrine, a plant not planted by the God of truth, will yet 
be rooted up. It is even intimated that the triumph of the 
truth will some day be universal. 


$104. THE SYROPHGNICIAN WOMAN. 
Matt. xv., 21-28; Mark vit., 24-30. 


From this time on we find Jesus, in company with his 
chosen disciples, in various places outside of Galilee. First 
he journeys northward to the narrow strip of non-Jewish 
country lying along the sea-coast, in which were the two 
famous cities of Tyre and Sidon.? Here he seeks in vain for 
retirement. A woman of the country * who has heard of his 
coming reports to him the case of her demoniac daughter and 
begs for relief. No symptoms except that of severe pain 
being mentioned by the evangelist, it is impossible to tell 
what was the condition of the sick girl. The disciples desire 
that Jesus shall grant the request of the woman as the 
quickest way of getting rid of her. He tells them that his 
mission is to the lost sheep of* the house of Israel, that is, to 
Jews and not to Gentiles,—a plain indication that he had not 
come into this region for the purpose of continuing the work 
which he had begun in Galilee. In addressing the woman 
he puts this thought into a different form. The Jews are no 
longer ‘‘ lost sheep’’ but ‘‘ children,’’ and the Gentiles are 


1 Luke has the proverb in a somewhat different form in vi., 39. 

*It is from Mark alone that we learn a little later (verse 33) that he 
actually went through the latter city. 

8 Mark calls her a Syrophcenician Greek, but to the Jews “‘ Greek ”’ 
and ‘‘heathen’’ meant one and the same thing. Cp. Rom. ii., 9, Io, 
where the A. V. has ‘‘Gentile”’ instead of the ‘‘ Greek’ of the R. V. 

4The “of” is not partitive, but is used to denote apposition, 
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likened to ‘‘ little dogs’’ about the family table.’ The child- 
ren must be fed first.” She meets his further declaration 
that it is not fitting to throw down the children’s food to the 
dogs by the shrewd remark that the dogs do get the crumbs 
which fall from the table. Her cleverness wins the day, and, 
encouraged by Jesus, she returns home to find the child free 
from her suffering. As described, the cure is magical. 


§ 105. A JOURNEY TO THE DECAPOLIS. 
Matt. xv., 29-31; Mark vit., 31-37. 


The region known as the Decapolis lay south-east of the 
Sea of Galilee and received its name from the group of ten 
cities situated within its borders. ‘The one cure of a stam- 
mering deaf man reported by Mark to have been performed 
there is expanded by Matthew into a series of cures of affec- 
tions of the limbs and of the organs of speech and hearing. 
Some of the terms employed to describe these cases are used 
in a confused sense, but Mark’s presentation of his single 
case is tolerably clear. The man who was cured was hard 
of hearing * and his speech was imperfect.‘ One receives 
from the story the impression that the loss of the power 
of accurate speech may have been closely related to the im- 
perfection of the hearing, so often does extreme deafness 


1 We get a hint of the antiquity of the custom of allowing favourite 
dogs to be in attendance upon their master at meals in Homer, //., 
xxiii., 173, where nine are assigned to King Agamemnon, 

2In Matthew’s more Jewish Gospel there is no hint that the dogs 
(Gentiles) are ever to be fed. Cp. Rom. ii., Io. 

® xcapos (kophds) does not carry with it the idea of complete deaf- 
ness. 

4poyiddos (mdgilalds) = ‘speaking with difficulty.”” There is 
nothing in the word to indicate that the man had an organic impedi- 


ment in his speech. 
14 
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result in a deterioration of the voice ; and it is said that 
when the man was restored he spoke plain ' (a). 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 210) The intent of the evangelist clearly is to de- 
scribe an actual case of bodily cure ; but the story has not 
unfrequently been interpreted as a myth, the man’s deafness 
being made typical of the unwillingness of so many of the 
Jews to accept the teachings of Jesus. 


§ 106. THE FEEDING OF FOUR THOUSAND. 
Matt. xv., 32-39; Mark vitii., r-ro. 


The main circumstances of this event are strikingly like 
those of § 101, and the points of difference few and unim- 
portant. This second time the company is smaller but has 
been longer together. The loaves and fishes are somewhat 
more numerous than before but are still very few. It is the 
anxiety of Jesus that the wants of the people shall be pro- 
vided for which furnishes the starting-point of the story. 
The fragments left over from the meal fill seven large baskets * 
instead of twelve small ones as on the former occasion (a). 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 210) It seems not unlikely that one and the same 
event has found its way into the Gospels in two different 
forms. ‘That Jesus is said in Matt. xvi., 9, 10, and Mark 
Viil., 19, 20, to have referred to two occasions does not settle 
the question ; for the evangelists, or those upon whom they 
depended, would naturally suppose that he must have men- 
tioned both cases. Apart from the substantial identity of the 
two narratives (the chief difference being in the statement of 


'The Greek is 0939055 (drthds), “* straight.” 

* From Acts. ix., 25, it would appear that the capacity of this basket 
(Gzupis) is quite likely to have been as much as a bushel, while the 
other (xd@ivos) was only an individual luncheon-basket. No stress, 
however, is to be laid upon this use of different terms. 
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numbers, where confusion is always most likely to creep into 
an account), the fact that the disciples are as much astonished 
at the second prodigy as though they had had no previous 
experience of the sort tells strongly in favour of the hypo- 
thesis of a duplicate narrative. 


§ 107. JESUS IS ASKED FOR A SIGN FROM 
2, HEAVEN. 


Matt. xvi., 1-4; Mark viit., 11-13; Luke xti., 54-56. 


The sign asked for by the Pharisees (Matthew says by the 
Sadducees also, who were seldom found cooperating with 
the rival sect) was something which should come direct from 
heaven and thus authenticate the claims of Jesus, what he 
had already said and done being to them not conclusive. 
Luke speaks vaguely of his addressing the multitudes, but it 
is only to scribes and Pharisees that the epithet ‘‘ hypo- 
crites’’' (verse 56) is likely to have been applied. From 
their shrewdness in interpreting the signs of the weather it 
might be expected, so the words of Jesus imply, that they 
would have some skill in reading the signs of the times, to 
which he had in vain attempted to call their attention—signs 
which pointed to an impending crisis in the history of the 
nation. The representative character of those who had 
asked for a sign leads him to speak of the generation to 
which they belonged as wicked and adulterous—“‘ adulterous ’”’ 
in the sense of being faithless to Jehovah.” 


1Cp. Matt. xv., 7, xxii., 18, xxiii, 13, 14, 15; Mark vii., 6; Luke 
Batis, Fr. 

2Cp. Matt. xii., 39; Mark viii., 38; James iv., 4; Ezek. xvi,, 15 ff., 
xXxiii., 43 ff 
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§ 108. OF THE LEAVEN OF THE PHARISEES. 


Matt. xvt., 5-12, Mark viit., rg-21 ; Luke xt., 53-xt., I. 


\ 


Matthew and Mark agree substantially as to the occasion 
when Jesus spoke to his disciples about the leaven of the 
Pharisees : it was either when they were crossing (Mark) or 
had crossed (Matthew) the lake from Dalmanutha to the - 
eastern shore where Pharisees were not so likely to be found. 
In Luke’s account these words were uttered just after leaving 
the house of a Pharisee with whom Jesus had dined.’ It 
may be-that here, as often, the chronology of the evangelists 
is confused ; or substantially the same words may have been 
spoken upon two separate occasions. In § 77 leaven was 
symbolically used with reference only to its expansive and 
diffusive power ; but here, as in two of Paul’s epistles,’ it is 
the symbol of corruption. In Luke the leaven of the Phari- 
sees only is spoken of, in Matthew that of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, in Mark ¢he leaven of the Pharisees and the leaven 
of Herod. In Luke the leaven is hypocrisy, in Matthew the 
teaching of the Pharisees and Sadducees, while in Mark there 
is no explanation of the significance of the word. The dis- 
ciples, whose minds are yet too dull to take in the spiritual 
content of the words of Jesus, think that they are cautioned 
against making bread with leaven prepared by Pharisees. 
Jesus has to remind them that after what has recently hap- 
pened they should know that he was not likely to be giving 
them instructions as to the preparation of bread (@). 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 212) Luke is here to be our guide rather than Mat- 
thew and Mark who have followed a tradition which adds to 
and blends with the words of Jesus elements that could have 
come into the account only after the unhistorical develop- 
ment of the stories of the feeding of the multitudes. Witha 


1See Luke xi., 37. *Cp. 1 Cor. v., 6, 7; 83 Galiivaus 
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recognition of the legendary character of these stories dis- 
appears the possibility of Jesus’ having made reference to 
them in the way here reported ; for it is only on the supposi- 
tion that he meant to call the attention of the disciples to the 
needlessness of their anxiety concerning food, when he was 
able in a marvellous way to supply all their wants, that the 
narrative of Matthew and Mark has any consistency. 


$109. THE BLIND MAN OF BETHSAIDA. 
Mark vtit., 22-26. 


Two striking cures are described by Mark alone,—one that 
of the stammering deaf man (§ 105), the other that of which 
an account is here given. In both cases Jesus first of all 
withdraws the man from the crowd, the only apparent reason 
for this course being his desire to avoid having attention 
directed to his work of healing when he is in search of retire- 
ment. In both cases, again, there is an agreement in the 
use of special means and partly of the same means—the 
application of spittle to the affected parts. Saliva was con- 
sidered by the ancients to be a curative agent, though not 
the saliva of all persons.' Verse 24 is inconsistent with the 
idea that this was a case of congenital blindness ; for one 
born completely blind would not immediately after the re- 
ceiving of sight have any idea of the appearance either of a 
man or of a tree. ‘The words of the man indicate that he 
recognised human forms but without distinguishing between 
them. Cp. § 134. 

1 Tacitus (Hist., iv., 81 relates of the Emperor Vespasian that he 
was once entreated by a partially blind man to sprinkle his cheeks 
and eyes with his saliva, and that, when this was done, the man’s 
sight was restored (c@co reluxit dies) ; and he adds that even at the 
time of his writing there were persons living who of their own 
knowledge testified to this occurrence. (Cp. I Cor, xv., 6.) This, he 
says, was only one of ‘‘many miracles . . . by which the favour 
of heaven and the good-will of the gods towards Vespasian were 
shown.”’ 
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§ 110. CONFESSION OF MESSIAHSHIP, WITH 
PREDICTION OF SUFFERING, DEATH, 
AND RESURRECTION. 


Matt. xvt., 13-23; Mark vitt., 27-33; Luke ix., 18-22. 


The scene of this event is the neighbourhood of Czesarea 
Philippi, some twenty-five miles north of the lake and near 
the sources of the Jordan. The evangelists know of no 
journeying of Jesus farther north than this. Here, being 
alone with his disciples, he puts to them a question which 
brings out from Peter as their spokesman a declaration of 
their belief that he is God’s Anointed one. Jesus charges 
them not to make this known to others and then goes on to 
say that, instead of being a conquering Messiah, he is to 
suffer persecution and death, although after three days (or 
on the third day) he will rise again from the grave. So 
much is common to all the Synoptics. Matthew alone has 
preserved the approving words which Jesus addresses to 
Peter (verses 17-19), but both Matthew and Mark have his 
rebuke of the boldness of the apostle in taking him aside and 
chiding him for having uttered such words of discourage- 
ment. It is here clearly implied that up to this time there 
had been no outspoken acknowledgment of the Messiahship 
of Jesus on the part of his followers and consequently no 
claiming of Messianic dignity by Jesus himself. While, in 
saying to Peter that his confession of faith had a divine and 
not a human source, he acknowledges himself to be the 
Messiah, what he soon after adds is a virtual declaration that 
he is not the Messiah of the national hope, since, so far from 
reigning ‘‘ over the house of Jacob forever,’’ * he is destined 
to be rejected by the leading men of his nation and to suffer 
a violent death. Itis not clear that Jesus either expected or 
wished to draw out from his disciples such a confession as 

1Tuke i., 33. 
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they made: it is clear that, however much satisfaction it 
gave him to learn that those who knew him best held him 
in such high esteem, he felt that their enthusiasm was likely 
to outrun their discretion and hasten the catastrophe which 
he saw to be impending ;- hence the injunction that they 
should tell no man that he was the Christ.. His recent fre- 
quent conflicts with the ruling classes had shown him that 
if he would be a reformer of his nation he must be prepared 
to be a martyr (a). 

When, in speaking to Peter, Jesus calls him Simon Bar- 
Jonah, that is, ‘‘ Simon son of John,’’ he uses the name by 
which the apostle had been known in his earlier life and by 
which he was still most commonly spoken of and addressed. 
Mark and Luke say that Jesus named him Peter, while John 
relates that at the very first interview of Jesus with Simon 
he gave him the Aramaic name of Cephas, of which Peter 
is the Greek equivalent." When Jesus says to Simon, Zhou 
art Peter and on this rock I will build my church, he makes use 
of a paronomasia which can be preserved in English only by 
giving to,‘‘ Peter’’ the meaning which belongs to the word 
when used as a common noun, that is, ‘‘ sock ’’ or ‘‘ stone.”’ 
It is as though Jesus had said, ‘‘ Your name is Stone and on 
this stone as a foundation I will build my church.’ 2 
“Church ’”’ (ék/ésia)* is a word occurring nowhere else iu 

1 Mark iii., 16; Luke vi.,14; Johni., 42. In the Fourth Gospel the 
double name ‘‘Simon Peter” prevails. 

*The interpretation which makes the ‘‘ rock ” to have been Peter’s 
confession of faith cannot be justified. 

3 éxxAnoia. Primarily and in classical usage it denotes an assembly 
brought together to attend to public affairs, Three times in the N. T. 
(Acts xix., 32, 39, 41) it has substantially this meaning : once (Acts 
Vii., 38) it is used with reference to the body of Israelites journeying 
in the desert. In the O. T. the LXX. often apply it to the general 
assembly of the people. On the word, see Trench’s Synonyms of the 
NV. T.,4 1; Thayer, 195-6. The English word “church” is derived 
ultimately from the Gr. adj. xupiands (kuriakds) = “ belonging tothe 
master,” 
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the Gospels excepting in Matt. xviii., 17, where it is used to 
designate any local body of Christian believers. Here the 
joining with it of the word “‘ build ’’ * suggests the idea of a 
complex organism such as did not come into existence during 
the lifetime of Jesus, and which is thought of as being in- 
vulnerable,—for this is what is meant by the declaration that 
the gates of Hades* shail not prevail against it. What is said 
about the keys of the kingdom and about binding and loosing 
receives ample illustration from rabbinical literature.* To 
the rabbis belonged the right to determine what the law 
allowed and what it disallowed, or, as they expressed it, to 
bind and to loose. Peter is here constituted an authoritative 
interpreter of the teaching of his master (4). 


NOTES. 


(a, p. 215) While this anticipation of a violent death may 
have found expression in the form in which it is reported by 
the evangelists (since the persons named as judges constituted 
the court of the Sanhedrin, whose duty it was to see that the 
interests of the national religion suffered no harm), it is much 
less likely that Jesus uttered the prophecy ascribed to him 
concerning his resurrection. So explicit a prediction could 
not have been misunderstood by the disciples, but would 
have been remembered, as it was not, after the event had 
taken place. The very ones who are said to have heard the 
prophecy acted in every respect as though they were entirely 
ignorant that such words had ever been uttered. They were 
completely disheartened at the death of their master, and 
those who disposed of his body did so in a manner indicative 
of their having no hope of ever seeing him alive again. 
Some of his intimate friends and followers were with great 
difficulty persuaded that he was alive again, even when the 
fact was amply attested. Later, when fully convinced, they 
thought not of his prophetic wort but of some supposed 


1In its literal sense the Gr. verb denotes the construction of a 
house. 
2 See @ 89 (a). 3 See Lightfoot, Hore Hebraice, in loco. 
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prophecy of Scripture ‘‘ that he must rise again from the 
dead.”’ 

(6, p. 216) The authority conferred upon Peter is not, 
however, exclusive, but is shared by the other apostles.f 
He is, even in the conception of the First Evangelist, only 
the most prominent of the disciples, and nowise entitled to 
lord it over the rest. After the death of Jesus he occupies 
at Jerusalem no post of superiority, but shares with James 
and John the reputation of being pillars of the church. { 
When Paul met him at Antioch, instead of treating him as 
an official superior, he administered to him a stinging rebuke, 
just as he would have done to any other brother of whose 
course he did not approve.§ For Jesus to have set Peter 
above the rest of the twelve would have been to nullify his 
repeated instructions to them to treat one another as equals. | 
These considerations tell strongly against the authenticity 
of all that Matthew has which is peculiar to him in this 
section. Although, rightly understood, the passage lends 
no countenance to the claims of the church of Rome with 
regard to the absolute primacy of Peter, it does bear distinct 
marks of having originated at a time when this branch of 
the Christian church had, in its thought, raised Peter to the 
post of supreme pontiff. Jesus could hardly have spoken 
of Peter as under the influence of the Divine Spirit (verse 17) 
and almost in the next breath (verse 23) have applied to him 
the name of the arch-tempter and declared that his thoughts 
were not pleasing to God. In what is said of the invulnera- 
bility of the church and its foundation upon Peter the rock, 
as well as in the fact that the First Evangelist here gives to 
Peter alone the keys of the kingdom, are traces of the begin- 
ning of that exclusive claim for its patron saint which the 
western church had even thus early begun to put forward. 
It would seem that we have here an interpolation into the 
logia of Jesus, for which the redactor of Matthew must be 
held responsible. ‘There is not the slightest historical evid- 
ence that Peter ever exercised the function of spiritual dic- 
tator to the infant church, which was so much in need of 
direction after the death of Jesus. On the other hand, if any 


* John xx., 9. ft Gal. ii., 9. 
+ See Matt. xviii., 18; John xx., 23. @ Gal, ii., 17. 
|| See Matt, xx., 25-27, xxiii., 8-12. 
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one more than another spoke as if by authority, it was Paul, 
who was not even one of the original apostles. 


$111. CONDITIONS OF DISCIPLESHIP RESTATED. 
Matt. xvt., 24-28 ; Mark vitt., 34-1x., 1; Luke ix., 23-27. 


Imbedded in this section we find the substance of § 93. 
What was there (in Matthew but not in Luke) a part of the 
charge to the twelve apostles is here addressed to a much 
wider circle ; for although Matthew speaks only of the dis- 
ciples, he may here use the word in its more comprehensive 
sense of ‘‘ followers’’ (a). Employing a phrase found no- 
where else in the New Testament, Jesus declares that one 
who wishes to be his follower must deny himself, that is, 
place the service of God above the gratification of personal 
desire. That this involves the constant readiness to sacrifice 
self to duty is more clearly brought out in Luke by the addi- 
tion of the adverb daly. Self-sacrifice for its own sake is 
not here made a part of Christian obligation. There is in the 
teaching of Jesus nothing of the monkish idea that virtue 
consists chiefly in the trampling under foot of all natural de- 
sires. ‘The connection of this passage with what has gone 
before is such as to make it plain that Jesus had in mind 
only the special conditions of his own time, when to become 
his confessed disciple necessarily involved a sundering of old 
ties and an exposure to hardships of many kinds. Of the 
teaching concerning the losing and the saving of life the first 
sentence in each of the Synoptics is substantially identical 
with Matt. x., 39, but what follows is peculiar to the present 
passage. In the double question (the second part of which 
is not found in Luke) there is the implication that spiritual 
good cannot be purchased with any earthly treasure, not 
even with the sum of the world’s wealth. Then comes the 
declaration that to prefer present ease and safety to the open 
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avowal of one’s faith even in circumstances of danger is to 
forfeit all claim to be called a follower of Jesus. . While in 
the accounts of all three of the Synoptists there is the declara- 
tion that some then living and present will see the establish- 
ment of the divine order, of the near coming of which John 
and Jesus have made proclamation, they, do not exactly 
agree in the way in which they connect this with what has 
gone before, Matthew having a direct announcement of the 
fact of this coming, while the others assume that the fact is 
already known. Again, that which the present generation 
is to see is variously spoken of as the kingdom of God (Luke), 
the kingdom of God come with power (Mark), the Son of Man 
coming in his kingdom (Matthew),—all expressions of identi- 
cal significance, and the first two explaining what is meant 
in the preceding verses by the coming of the Son of Man. 
Matthew’s 27th verse especially reflects the conceptions of a 
later time, when Jesus was expected to return to earth as 
judge of ‘‘ the quick and the dead.”’ ’ 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 218) While most of § 93 might well have been re- 
peated upon different occasions, yet the fact that Matthew 
stands alone in making its teachings a part of the address to 
the twelve, together with the consideration that at so early a 
date there could have been no reason to suppose that dis- 
cipleship would involve such a degree of self-sacrifice as is 
there demanded, renders it probable that the words were not 
uttered until after the close of the Galilean ministry. 


$112. THE TRANSFIGURATION. 
Matt. xvit., 1-13; Mark ix., 2-13 ; Luke tx., 28-36. 


Six or eight days later Jesus takes Peter, James, and John 
with him up into some mountain, presumably in the same 


1See Acts x., 42; 2 Tim. iv., 1; 1 Pet. iv., 5. 
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region. Here he undergoes a striking change of appearance, 
his form becoming wonderfully resplendent, while at the 
same time two Old Testament worthies, Moses and Elijah, 
appear on the scene and enter into conversation with him. 
Peter proposes to build booths for Jesus and the two visitors 
to abide in. A heavenly voice out of a cloud announces, as 
at the baptism, the divine sonship of Jesus. Then suddenly 
the three disciples find themselves alone with their master. 
This is the skeleton of the story of the transfiguration as told 
by all the Synoptists. In Luke alone the subject of the con- 
versation with Moses and Elijah is said to have been the im- 
pending death of Jesus at Jerusalem. Luke again is alonein 
mentioning that it was for the purpose of engaging in prayer 
that Jesus had ascended the mountain, and that it was when 
his three companions had just awakened from sleep that they 
observed the splendour of his appearance and the presence of 
the two visitants. Matthew and Mark add that, as they 
were coming down from the mountain, Jesus enjoined silence 
as to the ‘‘ vision’’ until after his resurrection ; Luke simply 
says that they did not at that time tell the story to anyone. 
Matthew and Mark represent James and John as inquiring 
what they are to think about the expected return of Elijah 
to the earth before the coming of the Messiah. Jesus tells 
them that John the Baptist was Elijah, meaning that the ex- 
pected function of the old prophet had been already per- 
formed by the preacher of the wilderness and that they were 
to look for no personal appearing of Elijah (q). 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 220) There are three different ways of looking upon 
the story of the transfiguration. (1) It may be taken, as 
intended by the evangelists, for a simple record of historical 
fact. (2) It is maintained by some that, while it may have 
had a foundation in fact, some of its details must be unhis- 
torical. (3) It may be understood as embodying certain 
ideas in a poetical form. To (1) there is the objection that 
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it involves the recognition of elements of which, since they 
lie without the known realm of natural law, human history 
can take no cognisance. It offers no explanation of any of 
the strange physical phenomena reported, unless the ‘‘ ma- 
terialisation ’’ theory of modern Spiritism is first accepted as 
resting upon a solid foundation. (2), which implies a mis- 
understood historical event, is most plausibly developed by 
tracing the entire vision to an exceptional experience of 
Peter, who, it is supposed, upon awakening * saw for a mo- 
ment objectified before him Moses and Elijah who had just 
before been present to him in his dreams. Into this ex- 
planation enters as a psychological factor the suggestion of 
the dream by the way in which Jesus had received Peter’s 
declaration of his Messiahship. (3) The mythical explana- 
tion makes use of the same psychological elements as the 
hypothesis last considered, though handling them in an 
altogether different way. It is conceived that the trans- 
figuration of Jesus took place only in the minds of his dis- 
ciples, and especially of the chosen three, whose admiration 
and reverence for their master was now raised to the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm by the recognition of his Messiahship, 
the announcement of which had been to them as it were a 
voice from heaven. It was the character and mission of Jesus 
which were suddenly illumined with a divine light, and not 
his body. Since in him the law and the prophets were to 
have their fulfilment, it was as though Moses} and Elijah 
talked with him and through him gave their message to the 
men of that generation. But athwart the brightness of this 
joy fell the shadow of the cross. 


* Luke’s expression, PeBapnuév or Uavo, ‘ weighed down (or over- 
come) with sleep” (E. V., ‘‘heavy with sleep’’), may possibly imply 
ouly very great drowsiness; but cp. Matt. xxvi., 43, ‘‘sleeping, for 
their eyes were heavy” (fefapnuévor), where the closing of the eyes 
in sleep is plainly intended. 

For a full development of this second hypothesis, see Furness’s 
Jesus and his Biographers. 

+ Into some forms of this hypothesis the experience of Moses on 
Mount Sinai enters as a factor, an effort to liken Jesus to the great 
lawgiver being supposed. 
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§ 113. RELIEF OF AN EPILEPTIC YOUTH. 


Matt. xvii., 14-21; Mark ix., 14-29; Luke 1x., 37-434, 
PUI SO. 


Upon joining the rest of his disciples Jesus finds them in- 
volved in a controversy with some of the scribes and also in 
the predicament of having failed in their efforts to cure a de- 
moniac whom Matthew describes as ‘“‘ epileptic.’?* Various 
symptoms are mentioned by the different evangelists, but 
none which are at variance with the idea that the youth was 
really an epileptic. While the account bears testimony to 
the relieving of the sufferer by Jesus, it says nothing as to 
the degree of permanency of the cure. What is most signifi- 
cant in the narrative is the stress laid upon the need of faith 
if one would grapple successfully with a difficulty of this 
kind. ‘The omnipotence of faith is set forth in the language 
of hyperbole, the figures used being such as must have been 
familiar to those addressed. To have faith as a grain of 
mustard-seed is to have it in small measure,—as we might 
say, to have “‘ the least grain of it.’’* To remove mountains 
is simply to do that which might at first sight seem impos- 
sible.* The culmination of hyperbole is reached in the state- 
ment that with faith nothing whatever will be impossible to 
the disciples. In Mark prayer also is spoken of as a neces- 
sary condition of success. 


$114. JESUS AGAIN PREDICTS HIS FATE. 
Matt. xvit., 22, 23; Mark ix., 30-32; Luke ix., 436-45. 


The prediction of § 110 is here repeated, although in Luke 
only the arrest is spoken of and not the death and resurrec- 

1 Cp. Matt. iv., 24 (2 22), the only other place in the N. T. where 
the word thus translated is to be found. 

2 See Lightfoot’s Hore Hebraic, on Matt. xiti., 22. 

8 See Zech. iv., 7; 1 Cor. xiii, 2; and Lightfoot’s Hor. Hed., on 
Matt. xxi., 21. 
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tion. Returning from the north Jesus comes again into 
Galilee, but not to resume his public ministry. Now he 
seeks to be alone with his disciples, for he has that to say to 
them which it is not wise to intrust to the public ear (a). 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 223) There seems to be some confusion in the narra- 
tive at this point ; for if the previous prediction had been 
understood (and the fact that Peter protested that it should 
not be accomplished shows that he took in its meaning), 
there was no need of its repetition, and, if repeated, it could 
not have failed to be comprehended, which Mark and Luke 
report to have been the case, although Matthew’s statement 
that they were exceeding sorry implies again a full under- 
standing of the prediction. Of these conflicting statements 
that one must be accepted which seems in itself most proba- 
ble, and it is only on the supposition that the death and 
subsequent resurrection were altogether unforeseen by his 
disciples that we can account for their joyous journeying to 
Jerusalem and their entering into the city with shouts of 
triumph. See § 110 (a), p. 216. : 


$115. THE TEMPLE-TAX. 


Matt xvit., 24-27. 


After the return from the Babylonish captivity the tax im- 
posed by the old law’ for the support of the services of 
religion was revived, and every Jew was required to pay 
annually a half-shekel* toward the maintenance of the 
temple-worship. In foreign money this amounted to two 
Attic drachmas ; hence in Greek the question put to Peter 
takes the form, ‘‘ Does not your teacher pay the didvachms ?”’ * 

ans, Xxx., 13. 

? The shekel of Jerusalem was a silver coin of 220 grains and there- 
fore worth about 60 cents of American money, or a little less than two 
shillings and sixpence sterling. 

3 A Septuagint word. See Gen. xxiii., 15, 16; Josh. vii., 21. 
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Jesus feels that the mission in which he and his disciples are 
engaged should exempt them from such a claim ; yet, rather 
than have any difficulty with the temple authorities, he in- 
structs Peter to pay the tax for them both. Judas, the 
treasurer! of their company, is not, however, to be called 
upon for the money, but Peter the fisherman is to catch a 
particular fish in whose mouth he will find a “' stater, ? just the 
amount needed. It is left to be inferred that Peter did as 
directed and procured the money in this novel way (a). 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 224) The narrative also implies that Jesus either 
placed in the mouth of a particular fish in the Sea of Galilee 
a certain coin—a Greek coin, which it was not lawful to put 
into the temple treasury—or that he knew that there would 
be by chance such a coin in the mouth of the first fish which 
Peter should catch, and that the coin would not be lost, as 
might be expected, when the fish took the hook.* If the 
coin was to be created outright by some such power as Jesus 
was supposed to have manifested in the increase of the loaves 
and fishes, there could still be no conceivable reason for get- 
ting it into the hand of Peter in such a roundabout way; be- 
sides, it was not the custom of Jesus to make a display of 
what he did. Anyone who is not content to rest in the 
simple conviction that the credulity of the evangelist pre- 
vented him from distinguishing between fact and fiction has 
the opportunity of choosing between several hypotheses, 
some of which assume the transformation of myth “+ legend 
into history, while others find in the story a pery exted nar- 
rative of fact. It is worth while to mention here only the 
most plausible explanation of the latter kind,—that what 
Jesus really told Peter was to catch some fish and by selling 
them procure the necessary money, the Greek verb trans- 
lated ‘‘ find’? meaning also to ‘‘ bring’’ or “‘ sell for.’ 


1 See John xii., 6, xiii., 29. 

* Fishing with a hook is nowhere else spoken of in the N. T., but 
there are several instances of the use of a drag-net : Matt. iv., 18, xiii., 
47; Mark i., 16; Luke v., 5, 6; John KI 0,3) Lee 

+ The way in which this transformation of meaning may have taken 
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§ 116. THE STRIFE FOR PRECEDENCE. 
Matt. xvitt., 1-5; Mark ix., 33-37; Luke ix., 46-48. 


There are here the usual minor differences in the three 
accounts. What is material is that Jesus condemned in the 
twelve that selfish spirit which led each to desire for himself 
the highest place of honour in the Messianic kingdom. In- 
cidentally he gives them an object-lesson in modesty by tak- 
ing a little child in his arms and declaring it to be the type 
of the true Christian disciple. They are assured that service 
to others, as opposed to self-seeking, gives the highest claim 
to honour. In Matthew this is stated even more strongly, 
since it is declared that one lacking this attribute of child- 
likeness can acquire no right of citizenship in the heavenly 
kingdom. All the Synoptists make Jesus say in conclusion 
that to receive such a childlike disciple with a recognition 
of the fact that this spirit of helpful service is the very essence 
of Christian discipleship, is equivalent to receiving not only 
him but the Father who sent him. When Luke says /hzs 
little child he must be referring, unless he misunderstood the 


place in the repetition of the story can be thus illustrated: In the 
uncial MSS. the text stands as follows, without space between the two 
words: EY PHSEISSTATHPA (éuréséis|statéra), ‘you will find | a 
stater.’? Were the consonant (s) absent from the end of the first word, 
the meaning would be ‘‘it will bring | a stater.”” Supposing this last 
reading to have been the original, it would have been easy, consider- 
ing the difficulty which the ear often has in distinguishing between 
two consecutive sibilants and a simple continuous one, to mistake the 
third person of the verb for the second and so, when writing, to insert 
an additional = (s), thus unintentionally corrupting the text and so 
perverting its meaning. (In the same manner, to illustrate by an 
English example, ‘‘ the son soon came,”’ if pronounced rapidly, might 
be mistaken for ‘‘the sons soon came.’’) When the story had once 
been thus far transformed, the next step would be the answering of 
the natural inquiry as to where the coin would be found by saying, 


‘Tn the fish’s mouth.”’ 
15 
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meaning of Jesus, not to the person but the characteristics 
of the child as representative of the true spirit of discipleship; 
for in my name’ is here equivalent to ‘ because he is my dis- 
ciple,’’ while Christian discipleship cannot be predicated of 
an infant. 


$117. THE WONDER-WORKING STRANGER. 
Mark ix., 38-41; Luke ix., 49-50. 


John is represented as reporting to his master ° that some- 
one not of their number is casting out demons in his name. 
By in thy name is meant ‘claiming to be thy disciple.” 
There is no intimation that, as some have thought, this 
stranger used the name of Jesus to conjure with, unless we 
are to suppose that the disciples of Jesus did the same thing. 
Neither is there any reason for doubting that the evangelists 
supposed, and intended to represent Jesus as supposing, that 
the man actually cured demoniacism. This independent 
worker even receives a glad recognition from Jesus as being 
virtually his disciple, and the narrow exclusiveness of the 
twelve in interfering with his work is distinctly rebuked by 
him in the statement that whoever is doing good in whatever 
way is in reality their helper. In Mark are the two addi- 
tional statements that it is morally impossible for one to do 
Christ’s work and in the same breath speak ill of him, and 
that even to perform so slight a service as to give a cup of 
water to a thirsty disciple of his made the giver also a true 
disciple, even though he might keep aloof from him in whose 
service he was really laboring. 


1Cp. Matt. x., 22 (4 90). 

2Tn Luke éxi6rara (épistata), ‘‘master,’”? is six times used in ad- 
dressing Jesus, but the word is found nowhere else in the N. ie 
Mark here and Luke generally has the common d61daonade (didas- 
kale), ‘‘teacher”? = “ rabbi.” 
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§ 118. OF STUMBLING-BLOCKS. 
Matt, xvitt., 6-9 ; Mark ix., 42-50; Luke xvit., 1, 2. 


In Matthew there is a good connection with § 116, which 
in Mark is broken by $117. Over against those who receive 
the disciples of Jesus in a spirit of helpfulness are now placed 
those who put temptations in their way and so hinder their 
progress in the higher life. In Luke there is a wide gap 
between the two preceding sections and this. The heinous- 
ness of the offence of leading others into sin is set forth in 
striking rhetorical form. Stated simply the declaration is 
that it were better for one to lose his life than to be the cause 
ofspiritual harm toothers. Under present conditions tempta- 
tions will exist, but alas for’ the tempter! From stumbling- 
blocks put in the way of disciples by others Jesus passes (in 
Matthew and Mark) to temptations coming from within.’ 
To be ‘‘ cast into Gehenna’’ being the opposite of to ‘‘ enter 
into life ’’ is to be understood not of punishment but of the 
loss of the higher life. It is better, says Jesus, to make a 
sacrifice of bodily indulgence rather than to endanger the 
welfare of the soul. What was constantly going on in the 
valley of Hinnom furnishes Mark with the realistic lan- 
guage of his 48th verse.* The meaning of verses 49 and 
50 is very obscure. Especially is it difficult to establish 
any satisfactory connection between verse 50 and what has 
gone before. Rejecting, with the best modern editors, the 
clause ‘‘ and every sacrifice shall be salted with salt,’’ * we 
lose all direct reference to the Old Testament injunction with 
regard to the salting of sacrifices,*° but thereby make it pos- 


1Q0n ovdai, ‘alas for,’ see 2 35, Pp. 99- 

2Cp. 2 39, pp. 106, 107. 

® See 4 38 (a), p. 106. 

4Found in the T. R. and A, V. It probably crept in as a gloss, 
®See Lev. ii., 13. 
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sible to identify the ‘‘fire’’ of verse 49 with the fire of 
Gehenna of the preceding verses and to make ‘“ every one’”’ 
include only those ' referred to in verse 48 as cast into the 
undying fire. To be ‘‘ salted with fire’’ will then be to be 
consumed in the fire of Gehenna. With this understanding 
of the passage there is no real advance upon the thought of 
the preceding verses, but only a statement of it in a new form 
(a). If verse 50 is rightly placed here, the salt losing its 
saltness may be considered typical of that loss of fraternal 
spirit which led the twelve to quarrel about precedence, and 
the injunction to Aave sa/t in themselves will then be an in- 
junction to preserve the true spirit of Christian brotherhood. 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 228) The chief objection to this interpretation is that 
in the next verse salt is a saving agent and not associated 
with the idea of destruction. Considering that we have only 
Mark’s authority for introducing verse 50 in this connection, 
and that he may have placed it here simply because of the 
mention of salting in verse 49, or perhaps also because the 
final injunction to be at peace with one another seemed to 
be related to verses 33-37 and to make a fitting conclusion 
to the whole discourse, it is better to recognise the lack of 
any relation of thought between the two verses than to give 
up what seems the most natural understanding of the phrase 
‘“to be salted with fire.”’ 


$119. GOD'S INTEREST IN THE INDIVIDUAL 
HUMAN SOUL. 


Matt. xviit., ro-14 ; Luke xv., I-10. 


Matthew and Luke have different introductions to the 
parable of the lost sheep, which may indicate either that the 
same illustration was used by Jesus on different occasions and 
for different purposes, or that the arrangement of one or the 


’ ~ 
lavut@yv. 
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other of the two evangelists is at fault.’ In Matthew it is 
the humble disciple, ‘‘ one of these little ones,’’ whom the lost 
sheep typifies ; in Luke it is those whom the scribes and 
Pharisees call ‘‘ sinners.’? Matthew here has the only allu- 
sion to guardian angels to be found in the New Testament, 
unless possibly Acts xii., 15, may furnish another example. 
In pre-exilian Jewish literature there is no recognition of 
protecting spirits. In saying that the angels of ‘‘ these little 
ones’’ constantly stand in the Divine presence Jesus intimates 
that those whom God thus honours are especially dear to 
Him. Inthe application of the parable in Luke (verse 7) the 
“sinner ’’ must be one who has really strayed from the path 
of virtue, and not merely one who is a sinner only in the 
eyes of the self-righteous. The natural anxiety of a human 
parent for the recovery of an erring child, which for the mo- 
ment swallows up all other interests, is anthropopathically 
ascribed to the Deity. As in the first parable so in the 
second, the loss of that which one values and the joy which 
follows the finding of it is that in which the whole force of 
the illustration resides. 


$120. DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES OF CHRISTIAN 
BROTHERHOOD. 


Matt. xvitt., 75-22, Luke xvit., 3, g. 


From offences against his “‘ little ones’’ Jesus passes to.a 
consideration of the way in which his followers should treat 
each other. In cases in which they have been injured by a 
brother they are to consider carefully their own conduct and 
regulate it according to the principles of Christian charity. 
The simple injunction in Luke to forgive a repentant offender 

Tt is difficult, if not impossible, to trace in Matthew any connection 
between the parable and the preceding context; for it is only by 
forcing the figure that Christ’s ‘‘little ones’’ can be thought of as 
“lost sheep.”’ 
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takes on in Matthew an extended form, in part assimilated 
to a Mosaic prescription.‘ When all efforts at reconciliation 
have proved fruitless because of the contumacy of the of- 
fender, and even the authority of the church * has been dis- 
regarded, then nothing remains to be done but to look upon 
him as having forfeited by his conduct all right to be con- 
sidered a Christian brother. The ‘‘ you’’ of verse 18 are 
simply the twelve * ; to them, as heads of the church, Jesus 
gives authority to settle all matters in dispute.‘ To show 
still further his confidence in his chosen disciples he declares 
that the concurrent judgment of even two of them shall be 
authoritative, since, having been instructed by him, they 
know the spirit in which he would have them act. Just here 
Peter, perhaps thinking to show his magnanimity, asks Jesus 
how many times one shall forgive an offending brother— 
whether as many as seven times.* The numbers both in the 
question and in the answer are only “ round numbers’’ used 
as symbols. ‘Theophylact interprets wisely when he says: 
“Not that he [Jesus] would limit forgiveness by a number, 
but thereby he indicates its boundlessness ; as if he had 
said, ‘ As often as one offends and repents, forgive him.’ ”’ 


$121. THE PARABLE OF THE UNFORGIVING 
SERVANT. 


Matt. xvitt., 23-35. 


This parable illustrates the teaching of the preceding sec- 
tion, but with the addition of the thought that he who does 


1 Deut. xix., 15. 

2 See 2 110, comment and Note on eunAnoia. 3 See xviii., I. 

4Cp. 3 110, comment and (4). In Roman Catholic usage “‘ the 
church”? is the collective body of the clergy. 

5In the Babylonish Talmud it is said that he who sins against an- 
other is forgiven once, twice, thrice, but not four times ; so that, with 
reference to the judgment of his time, Peter really sets up an excep- 
tionally high standard. 
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not show a forgiving disposition toward his brother-man 
cannot expect the Divine forgiveness for his own shortcom- 
ings. ‘The servant’ whom the king calls to account is to be 
thought of as some governor of a province or other high 
official who has large sums of money intrusted to his care, 
for the amount which he owes is equivalent to ten millions 
of dollars. What his fellow-servant owes him is the com- 
paratively insignificant sum of seventeen dollars.?- Although 
among the Jews as elsewhere an insolvent debtor and even 
his family might be sold into servitude, the Mosaic law 
mercifully modified the rigour of the penalty by affixing to 
it definite limits of time.* Chrysostom’s interpretation of 
the last part of verse 34, ‘‘ that is, forever, for he will never 
be able to pay,’’ is still received with favour by some critics ; 
but this handling of the passage not only introduces an un- 
warrantable inference but perverts the meaning of the parable 
by withdrawing attention from the only point intended to be 
emphasised—the duty of forgiving as we hope to be forgiven. 


§ 122. HEROD THE FOX. 
Luke xtit., 31-33. 


Beyond the mere fact that Jesus was told at this time by 
certain Pharisees that Herod had murderous designs against 
him, nothing definite concerning the situation can be learned 
from what Luke here says. From the reply of Jesus, how- 


1 While dovAos (ddulds), to which the margin of the R. V. always 
assigns the meaning of ‘‘ bond-servant,” is probably related to the 
verb 6éa, ‘‘to bind,” its application is not limited to those who are 
in bondage. Under ancient Oriental despotisms every one was a 
dovA0s to the sovereign—even those closely related to him by blood. 
Thus the younger Cyrus, in Xen., Anabd., i., 7, 3, speaks of himself as 
the dovA0s of his brother the king. 

* On the translation ‘‘ pence ’”’ see p. 244, Note *. 

*See 2 Kings iv., 1, and cp. Lev., xxv., 39 ff.; Ex. xxi., 2 ff, 
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ever, in which Herod is spoken of as a fox,’ it is not un- 
reasonable to infer that the king, desirous of getting the 
supposed agitator of the people out of his dominion without 
the use of violence, enlisted in his service some of the Phari- 
sees who were also quite willing to be rid of the troublesome 
innovating rabbi. It can hardly be, as some suppose, that 
the Pharisees acted altogether upon their own motion in 
informing Jesus of the disposition of Herod toward him, of 
which they had learned indirectly ; for in that case there 
would have been no reason for calling Herod a fox. To the 
subtle indirection of the king Jesus opposes a bold frankness, 
declaring that he shall take what time he needs for the 
finishing of the work which he has planned. Whether he 
designed to include this work within three days of twenty- 
four hours, or used a technical form of speech which had no 

such definite meaning, it does not seem possible to determine. 
If the translation / am perfected,’ in the sense of ‘I am to 
be put to death,’’ is to be received, then the latter view must 
be adopted ; if the sense is ‘‘I finish [my work],’’ then the 
three days may be taken literally. 


1 Greek writers not infrequently used the fox as a symbol of crafti- 
ness and cunning, but the present is the only instance in the N. Jy 
of the tropical use of the word. 

2'The R. V. follows the A. V. except in substituting “am” for 
‘shall be.” The Revisers would have done well to place in the mar- 
gin ‘(I finish,” which is approved by good authorities. It is not 
credible that Jesus should have sent word to Herod that he was about 
to be put to death in Jerusalem. He might, however, have said that 
if he was to be put to death anywhere it ought to be in Jerusalem, 
which was famous for the killing of prophets, and whither he was 
about to go. 
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$123. THE DEPARTURE FOR JERUSALEM. 
Matt. Cit,, I,2; Mark x., Fs-LUke tx., 51-56. 


Luke, here in possession of special information,’ relates an 
incident which occurred just as Jesus was about to set out on 
his journey toward Jerusalem, which was not long before his 
death,—for by his being vecezved up is meant his ascension 
into heaven.? That Jesus should take the unusual precau- 
tion of sending out messengers to arrange in advance for a 
hospitable reception is easily accounted for by the fact of the 
increasing number of his followers, which, before reaching 
Jerusalem, amounted to a “‘ multitude.’’* While Matthew 
and Mark announce only the departure from Galilee into 
the region across the Jordan, which lay over against Judza, 
Luke lets us know that it was at first purposed to go to 
Jerusalem by the more direct route through Samaria, 
and that it was the inhospitality of the Samaritans which 
led to a change of plan. There was no love lost between 
the Jews and the Samaritans, and it is not strange that 
a large company travelling toward Jerusalem not long 
before the passover feast should not everywhere be treated 
with courtesy. Those who worshipped only on Mt. Geri- 
zim were not likely to be altogether friendly to those who 
insisted that in Jerusalem was ‘‘the place where men 
ought to worship.’’* Some violent language of James and 
John, which can hardly have been in the exact form given 
to it by the evangelist, is rebuked by Jesus, who prefers to 
go another way rather than force himself upon those who are 


1 From the style of the opening sentence its source would seem to 
have been some Aramaic document. 

2How much time this journey occupied and what was the exact 
course, the brief and confused narrative of the Synoptics gives us no 
means of determining. 

3 See Luke xix., 37. 

4John iv., 20. 
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unwilling to receive him. The other village spoken of in 
verse 56 may have been in Samaria ; but it is more likely 
that after such a repulse he immediately left the country and, 
as Matthew and Mark say, went into Persea, where he re- 
sumed his work of teaching and healing. Strict Jews from 
northern Palestine who were afraid of being defiled by 
coming into contact with the Samaritans were accustomed 
to journey to the Holy City by this longer route. 


$124. SACRIFICES DEMANDED OF FOLLOWERS 
OF JESUS. 


Matt. vitt., 19-22, Luke tx., 57-62. 


When a scribe proposes to join the company of the dis- 
ciples he is informed that this will involve giving up the 
- comforts of life to which he has been accustomed, since now 
the Teacher, journeying to Jerusalem, has no fixed abode to 
which to welcome him. ‘The context, however, seems to 
indicate that what Jesus really said was that ‘‘ man’’ (not 
the ‘‘son of man’’ in any sense in which the term was ap- 
plicable to him more than to anyone else in his situation), 
when living a wandering life like that of himself and his 
disciples, cannot always readily find shelter, as do birds and 
beasts in trees and holes in the ground, but must constantly 
be prepared to suffer from exposure. Another, already a 
disciple, when invited by Jesus to accompany him, offers 
what might seem to be a valid excuse for remaining behind. 
The reply of Jesus, who cannot be imagined to have spoken 
harshly upon an occasion of actual bereavement,’ means at 
least this, that if the would-be follower is to join the ranks 
of those whose faces are set toward Jerusalem, no delay for 
any cause is possible. ‘Those who are without interest in the 

1Tt has been conjectured that the man’s father was not dead but 


only seriously ill, and that the request was for permission to remain 
at home as long as the father lived, 
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proclamation of the good news (the spiritually dead) may 
well be left to attend to all matters pertaining to this present 
life. The significance of the third incident, described only in 

Luke, lies in the proverbial language of the reply of Jesus.’ 


§ 125. MARY AND MARTHA AND OTHER WOMEN 
2 DISCIPLES. 


Luke vitt., 1-3, X., 38-42. 


Of the many women found in the retinue of Jesus three 
only are here mentioned by name, and only one of these is 
again referred to in the Gospels—Mary Magdalene, whose 
surname probably indicates the place either of her birth or 
of her residence. This Mary occupies a proniinent position 
in the story of the latest events of the life of Jesus. The 
common impression that she was the “‘ sinner’’ spoken of in 
Luke vii., 37, has no foundation whatever.* About Joanna, 
once more mentioned by Luke (xxiv., 10), and Susanna, 
not elsewhere spoken of, nothing is known. Once, at least, 
in his journeying Jesus accepts for himself the hospitality of 
friends. ‘The Fourth Gospel ®* tells us that Bethany was the 
village where Mary and Martha lived, by whom Jesus was 
received. When Martha would call Mary from her conver- 
sation with Jesus to assist her in her household duties, Jesus 
gently chides her for her unnecessary anxiety to provide for 
him a better repast, declaring that but little is needed and 


'The conciseness as well as the apparent isolation of these narra- 
tives has led some critics to suppose that we have here a presentation 
of three peculiar types of disciples rather than a record of historical 
facts. 

® To this false notion is due the coinage of the English word “‘mag- 
dalen.”’ 

*John xi., 1. 
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that Mary is doing better than to busy herself about the 
preparation of food.’ 


§126. ANSWER OF JESUS TG A QUESTION 
CONCERNING DIVORCE.’ 


Matt. xix., 3-12; Mark x., 2-12. 


The question here discussed is not stated in precisely the 
same form by both evangelists, the significant words for 
every cause appearing only in Matthew. In Mark the 
question is whether divorce is ever right; in Matthew, 
whether it is right fora man to repudiate his wife at will. 
In the answers there is a corresponding difference. In Mark 
all divorce is condemned; in Matthew, marital unfaith- 
fulness, which is zfso facto a breaking of the marriage bond, 
is recognised as a sufficient cause for separation. Itis, how- 
ever, not unlikely that in this respect Matthew correctly and 
Mark imperfectly reproduces the teaching of the /ogza. It is 
intimated by both Matthew and Mark that the Pharisees had 
some ulterior design in thus questioning Jesus, but what 
this purpose was we are left to conjecture. It may be sup- 
posed to have had some relation to the standing controversy 
upon this point between the two rabbinical schools of inter- 
pretation. The plan of the Pharisees, -whatever it was, mis- 
carried through Jesus’ taking the case out of the jurisdiction 
of the Mosaic law, to which they had appealed, and carrying 
it to a higher tribunal. Moses, he says, allowed divorce as 
a concession to human weakness, but in so doing set up 
human against divine authority. Citing the first book of 
the law * he places marriage upon the immovable foundation 


'There is no reason for supposing that we have here only an alle- 
gory in which the contemplative life is set over against the life of 
action, or faith contrasted with works to the disadvantage of the latter. 

*Cp. ¢ 39. 

3 Gen. i., 27, ii., 24. In their original connection the words of the 
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of the primal purpose of creation as manifested in the typical 
union of the first human pair. According to Matthew the 
decisive declaration of Jesus against divorce led the disciples 
to say that it were better uot to marry at all than to be thus 
bound.. To this Jesus gives only a qualified assent, saying 
that, while some may properly refrain from marriage for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake, not all have this power of con- 
tinence.* 


$127. JESUS AND THE CHILDREN. 
Matt. xix., 13-15 ; Mark x., 13-16; Luke xviit., 15-17. 


_ The purpose of those who brought to Jesus little children 
(Luke says ‘‘ babes’’) was that they might receive from his 
touch some of that virtue which was supposed not only to 
reside in men of peculiar sanctity but to be capable of being 
communicated by them to others. In Matthew and Mark 
the idea is somewhat enlarged, since prayer, or blessing, and 
a laying on of hands are spoken of, and not simply touching. 
Whatever may have been the motive of the disciples in en- 
deavouring to prevent the children from being brought to 
Jesus, his words to them are a recognition of the purity, sim- 
plicity, and teachableness of childhood as traits the absence 
of which in manhood disqualifies for citizenship in the king- 
dom of heaven. But, apart from this lesson, the personal 
interest of Jesus in little children plainly appears in his 
kindly treatment of them and especially in his taking them 
into his arms, as he, when a babe, had been received into the 
arms of the aged Simeon in the temple.” 


second quotation are strangely ascribed to Adam (who at that time 
could not have anticipated the existence of posterity), and not, as in 
Matthew, to the Creator. In Mark the quotations are not referred to 
any source, although they are easily recognised as quotations by the 
use which Jesus immediately makes of them. 

1Cp. x Cor. vil., 9. 2 See Luke ii., 28. 
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§ 128. PERILS ATTENDING THE POSSESSION OF 
WEALTH. 


Matt. xix., 16-30; Mark x., 17-31; Luke xviti., 18-30, 
XKXUt., 28-30. 


In their several reports of the colloquy with which this 
section opens, the Synoptic writers do not agree as to the 
terms of the reply of Jesus to the question asked him, neither 
exactly as to the question itself. According to Matthew, the 
questioner does not in saluting Jesus apply to him the epithet 
‘““good,’’ as he is represented as doing in the accounts of 
Mark and Luke, but, addressing him simply as ‘‘ teacher,”’ 
asks what “‘ good thing’’ he shall do (a). ‘To the question 
in this form Jesus is represented as expressing surprise that 
the young man’ should not know that, since God is the 
" supreme good, the only good thing is to do His will. In the 
form in which the question is reported by Mark and Luke 
Jesus refuses to be called good, on the ground that goodness 
can fitly be predicated of God alone. When Jesus cites from 
the law’ certain provisions of the Decalogue in answer to 
the question what commandments one must keep in order to 
inherit eternal life, he is not to be understood as laying spe- 
cial stress upon these particular commands, but only as men- 
tioning by way of example those which came first to his 
mind ; as though he had said ‘‘ such as these.’’ ‘The com- 
mand not to defraud (found only in Mark) cannot be traced 
to any single Old Testament source, but represents the spirit 
of several passages. Matthew also makes Jesus go outside of 
the Decalogue in quoting from Lev. xix., 18, the injunction 
concerning neighbour-love (4). Two things more Jesus de- 
mands of the young ruler who declares that he has always 
been obedient to the commands of the law,—that he shall 


' Matthew alone thus speaks of him ; Luke calls him a ruler, 
axe XX 
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devote his great wealth to the service of the poor, and that he 
shall join those who are proclaiming the gospel of the king- 
dom—the second course being the natural sequel of the first, 
although from Mark we might infer that Jesus longed to have 
him for a companion because of his lovable traits of character. 
The test of the sacrifice of his wealth proved too severe a one 
for his moral strength and so justified the demand of Jesus ; 
for, undé¢ existing conditions, nothing less than complete 
self-surrender was consistent with devotion to the cause for 
-which the Master was ready to sacrifice even his life. When 
Jesus emphasises the dangers which attend the possession of 
wealth by saying that 7¢ zs easter for a camel to go through a 
needle’s eye than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God, he employs hyperbole, making use of an illustration 
likely to have been familiar to the twelve." He seems to 
them by this saying to have shut completely the door to the 
kingdom, but he reassures them by declaring that what 
humanly speaking is impossible Divine Power can accom- 
plish. ‘Their conception of the Messianic kingdom was such 
that they could not conceive of the possibility of its estab- 
lishment without that help which the rich and powerful 
alone could give. Not yet did they understand the true 
nature of the mission of Jesus. Their lack of spiritual ap- 
prehension further manifests itself in the inquiry of Peter 
(who, as usual, speaks for his associates as well as for him- 
self) as to what they are to have as their compensation for 
having sacrificed everything to become his followers.* As 
Cp. these two passages from the rabbinical literature: “‘ They do 
not show a man a palm-tree of gold, nor an elephant going through 
the eye of a needle” ; ‘‘ Perhaps thou art one of those of Pombeditha, 
who can make an elephant pass through the eye of a needle.” 
2Tt is only Matthew who puts this question into the mouth of Peter 
as a sequel to his remark concerning their self-sacrifice. The query 
may have been inserted by some early transcriber for the purpose of 
bringing out explicitly what seemed to be suggested by the preceding 
statement. 
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in § 69 Jesus had recognised as his ‘‘ brother and sister and 
mother,’’ in the truest sense of these terms, whoever did the 
will of God, so now he declares that the establishment of new 
relations of spiritual kinship will more than make up to his 
disciples for their loss of the friendship of those most closely 
bound to them by family ties, and that in the ‘‘ coming 
age’’’ the efernal* life will be theirs. Mark’s 30th verse 
contains details not found in Matthew and Luke and which 
look like an expansion of the /og7a by the introduction of the 
particulars of the preceding verse, which they follow in every 
respect excepting one. The “‘ fields’’ which the disciples 
are promised can only be a share of the products of the fields 
of the many who have retained their possessions and who 
will hospitably entertain the apostles upon their journeyings, 
and ‘‘mothers,’’ in the plural, points distinctly to the 
spiritual relationship above spoken of. Accompanying per- 
secutions are, however, spoken of, as though Jesus would 
not have his disciples suppose that their lot in the present 
time is to be altogether a joyous one. ‘The promise in Mat- 
thew is of a different sort and looks solely to the future for its 
fulfilment. ‘‘ The coming age’’ of Mark and Luke is here 
““the regeneration ’’ or ‘‘ palingenesis’’ (palingénésia *), the 
time when the kingdom of heaven shall have been estab- 
lished. This time is depicted in Messianic language as the rule 
of the Son of Man, under which the twelve are to have posts of 
responsibility and honour. If Jesus had ever had hopes 
of sitting upon the throne of David (of which no evidence 
has yet presented itself), this expectation must have alto- 
gether vanished before he could have uttered the predictions 


1See 2 66 (a), p. I50. 

* Not ‘everlasting,’ as in A. V., for which the proper Gr. term 
is @i310S, in N. T. only in Rom. i., 20; Jude 6. See pp. 150, I51. 

*wadivyeveot . Not found in classical Greek nor in any of the 
ancient Gr. versions of the O. T. In the N. T. again only in Tit. iii,, 
5, in a different sense. See Thayer, 474. 
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of his early death found in §$ 110, 114. Whatever he 
may have said, of which the present passage is a more or 
less accurate report, the only interpretation of these words 
which is consistent with the general tenor of his teaching 
makes the utterance a highly figurative description of the 
participation of the twelve in the work of the world’s regen- 
eration (c). To Matthew’s figure of the throne Luke adds, 
though not in the same connection, that of the royal banquet, 
by which the coming kingdom is often symbolised in the 
Gospels. The closing words in Matthew and Mark are an 
intimation that those who were the first to become the dis- 
ciples of Jesus are not to base upon this circumstance an ex- 
pectation of necessarily being first in the kingdom of God, 
for many late comers may attain to a higher rank than they. 


NOTES. 


(a, p. 238) Internal evidence of the corruption either of the 
text or of the primitive tradition is not wanting. That Jesus 
should reject the title of ‘‘ good’’ would not be consonant 
with the feelings of the early church, even though their 
veneration ‘for him had not yet resulted in his deification. 
Matthew’s text evinces an effort to get rid of that which was 
objectionable in the traditional form of the question of Jesus, 
—an effort so imperfect as to leave the accompanying de- 
claration substantially in its original form, in which it is 
fitly connected only with the unaltered interrogation. 

(6, p. 238) It was, perhaps, because of its not being in the 
Decalogue that do not defraud failed to find a place in Mat- 
thew and Luke. On the other hand, Matthew’s addition, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, being more in the 
prevailing spirit of the gospel than of the law, may have 
been aun interpolation of the redactor. 

(c, p. 241) The judgment of some critics that the passage 
is an interpolation may perhaps be justified on the ground of 
its apocalyptic character, but cannot properly be based upon 
a supposed lack of suitable connection ; for, as above inter- 
preted, it constitutes a fitting reply to the question of Peter, 
even though it could not be comprehended by the twelve in 
its eee meaning. 

I 
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§ 129. THE PARABLE OF THE PROVIDENT STEW- 
ARD, WITH A REBUKE OF PHARISAIC 
AVARICE AND CONCEIT. 


Luke xvt., I-12, 14, 15. 


The significance of this parable has often been missed 
through a failure to bear in mind this fundamental principle 
of parabolic teaching, that in almost every case it is intended 
to serve but a single purpose—the illustration of a particular 
truth. Itis not the knavery of the steward which his master 
commends, but his shrewdness and worldly wisdom. Verse 
8 plainly shows this. ‘‘ The sons of the age,’’ Jesus says, 
show a degree of forethought in their dealings with their 
fellow-men which “‘ the sons of the kingdom ’’ would do well 
to imitate. In verse 9 Jesus makes an immediate application 
of the parables to his disciples (who are here more than the 
twelve), counselling them so to use their wealth,’ not 
selfishly but for the good of others, as to promote the inter- 
ests of that higher life which depends not upon the enjoy- 
ment of worldly possessions. The following words depict 
the consequences of proving unfaithful to their trust. The 
selfish and therefore unrighteous use of riches will bring one 
to spiritual poverty. In verse 12, by that which ts anothers 
is meant this world’s goods, which God intrusts to men as 
His stewards ; by your own, the blessings which naturally 
follow obedience to the law of God. Verses 14 and 15 con- 
stitute a pendant not only to the immediately preceding 
parable, but to what had been said’ before this concerning 
the dangers attending the possession of wealth. 


1“ Vammon ”’ is not personified here, as in 3 49, which see. 
2 ndvra ravra, “all these things.” 
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§ 130. THE PARABLE OF THE RICH MAN AND 
LAZARUS. 


Luke xvi., 19-31. 


It is the purpose of this parable to depict the consequences 
of the selfish use of wealth : there is, therefore, a close con- 
nection with what has gone before. This is the only parable 
of Jesus in which the names of persons appear. There are 
three dramatis persone,—a rich man, whose name is not 
given, although in later literature he is often referred to as 
“ Dives’’'; a beggar named Lazarus ; Abraham, the founder 
of the Jewish nation. The scene is laid partly upon earth 
and partly in Hades.’ On earth the rich man lives in selfish 
luxury, doing nothing to alleviate the suffering of Lazarus 
who in desperate case lies at his door. In the world of de- 
parted spirits their lot is reversed, Lazarus being received 
into Paradise, while the rich man, excluded from the com- 
pany of the blest, suffers excruciating torments. It is not 
as a necessary consequence of his having been rich that 
Dives suffers, but it is because he did not make a good use 
of his wealth. His efforts to get even the least relief are 
fruitless, because the consequences of his course of life are 
inevitable. In the very fact that Lazarus was received into 
Abraham’s bosom, 7. ¢., admitted to his intimate companion- 
ship, is the implication that his life had been a worthy one 
as well as one of suffering : a poor bad man would have been 
recognised by Jesus as fit company for Dives. The parable 
is elaborated with unusual fulness ; but its details, which are 
borrowed from common Jewish conceptions of the other 
world,® have no dogmatic significance. 


‘This is only the Latin adj. for ‘‘rich,”’ borrowed from the Vulgate 
version of the passage and converted into a proper noun. 

2 See % 89 (a), p. 184; Plummer’s Lwke, 397, 398. 

8A midrash on Eccles. vii., 14, declares that ‘‘ Paradise and Ge- 
henna are so situated that they look from one into the other,” 
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$131. THE PARABLE OF THE LABOURERS IN 
THE VINEYARD. 


Matt. xx., 1-16. 


The Revised Version rightly makes no break between the 
nineteenth and twentieth chapters of Matthew, since there is 
a close logical connection between xix., 30 and the parable 
immediately following.’ This connection is indicated in two 
ways,—first, by the connecting particle ‘‘ for,’’ * and again by 
the repetition of xix., 30, in xx. 16, at the close of the para- 
ble, the repeated words reiterating, something like the g. e. 
d. of a geometrical demonstration, the statement which the 
story was intended to illustrate : ‘‘ so, as before said, the last 
shall be first and the first last.’’ It is the purpose of Jesus to 
impress upon the minds of his followers the truth that one 
~ and the same reward, namely, the eternal life, will come to all 
who respond to the divine call whenever it reaches their 
ears, and that faithfulness in effort and not the amount of ac- 
complishment is the test of merit.* The workman who entered 
the vineyard at the eleventh hour did less than others simply 
from the lack of opportunity and not from disinclination to 
labour. What was paid them above the eleventh of a penny * 


1 See the closing sentence of 2 128. 2vap. 

3««Penny”’ at present but imperfectly represents the Gr. Snvapiov 
(dénarién = Lat. denarius) especially when it is spoken of as the 
payment for a day’s wages. ‘‘ Shilling’? would come nearer to being 
an adequate rendering of the word. In fifteen of the United States 
the shilling is of the exact value of the denarius, 7. e., 163 cents or 
about 8} pence sterling. In the absence of any exact English equi- 
valent of dyvaptov some translators have adopted the newly coined 
word ‘‘denary.”’ There was an early English silver penny of about 
the value of the denarius, and this, in the sixteenth century, repre- 
sented the legal wage of certain classes of day-labourers. In the time 
of Tiberius this was the daily pay of a Roman soldier (Tacitus, Annals, 
i, 17). Cp. Tob. v., 15 (14). In 1314 the pay of a chaplain to the 
Scotch bishops was a penny and a half a day. 
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was not in the nature of a guzd pro quo, but was a free gift 
out of the good-will of the employer. The second question 
in verse 15 may be thus paraphrased: ‘‘ Are you jealous 
because I am liberal to another ?”’ 


5 132. ek! PREDICTION OF DEATH AND 
RESURRECTION. 


Matt. xx., 17-19; Mark x., 32-34; Luke xvitt., 31-34. 


Previous announcements by Jesus of the fate which awaits 
him* have been somewhat less explicit than that here re- 
corded. ‘The particulars here added are chiefly the declara- 
tion that he will be delivered up unto the Gentiles and that 
what is to happen will be in accordance with prophecy,—the 
latter statement being found only in Luke. Luke repeats 
with little variation what he had said in ix., 45, about the 
disciples not understanding the words of Jesus.’ 


$133. THE SONS OF ZEBEDEE. 


Matt. xx., 20-28; Mark x., 35-45; Luke xit., 49, 50, xxit., 
24-27. 


That at this particular time, as Jesus and his disciples draw 
near to Jerusalem, James and John should ask to be assigned 
to the chief posts of honour * near their master in his coming 
kingdom indicates in the first place that they had not yet 
comprehended either the spiritual nature of his mission or 
his predictions of approaching death, and next that there 
was selfish greed and not a spirit of brotherhood among 
the twelve. In Matthew’s account the two brothers are 

1Cp. 24 IIo, 114. 2 Cp. % 110 (a), p. 216. 

’ The two posts of highest honour were on the right hand and the 
left of the sovereign. See Josephus, Azt., vi., 11, 9. 
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accompanied by their mother, and it is she who makes the re- 
quest in their behalf. Instead of directly reproving them for 
their unseemly self-seeking, as he might have done, he re- 
marks, as if in pity for their spiritual blindness, that they do 
not at all realise what they are asking for, and he seeks to 
awaken in them a realisation of this by inquiring whether 
they are prepared to share with him, not his triumphs but his 
sufferings. No more appreciating the full import of his 
question than of his previous forecast of his tragic fate, they 
confidently declare that they are ready for anything. The 
‘“cup’’ is often employed in the Scriptures to symbolise 
one’s lot in life,’ the connection indicating whether the word 
is used in a neutral sense or whether it is typical of good or evil 
fortune. ‘‘ Baptism’’ has here no reference to the religious 
rite, the word being symbolic only of threatening danger.” 
The meaning of the words in Luke which precede the refer- 
ence to. the baptism of suffering to which Jesus was looking 
forward is in part obscure. The first clause, interpreted in 
the light of what follows (verses 51-53), plainly refers to the 
commotion caused by the preaching of Jesus, which, using 
a Hebrew idiom, he speaks of as though purposed by him. 
The second clause may be understood as a willing acceptance 
of the situation notwithstanding the conviction that it was to 
issue in the sacrifice of his life. The last clause of verse 50 
expresses a wish that the fearful ordeal were already past. 
To the two brothers Jesus declares that, while they will in- 
deed share his fate, their rank in the kingdom will depend 
upon the degree of their acceptance with the Heavenly 
Father. Then,* calling to him the rest of the twelve, he 


1See Ps. xvi., 5, xxili,, 5, cxvi., 13; Is. lL, 17, 225 Jerscctieenen 
Matt. xxvi., 42, T. R. 

2Cp. 2 Sam. xxii., 4, 5, 17; Ps. xxxit., 6, xlit., 7, [xix.) eee, 
CXxIV,, 4; (5; CXlivis-7 4 Ss xiitioe 2) 

8 The connection in Luke is different, these words being there re- 
ported as having been uttered at the time of the Passover meal, 
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endeavours to impress upon the minds of all that they are to 
seek not rule but service ; and he emphasises this precept by 
calling their attention to the fact that his life has been and 
is to be to the end one of self-sacrifice for the good of the 
world.’ . 


§ 134-, JESUS AGAIN CURES BLINDNESS.’ 


Matt. ix., 27-31, xx., 29-34; Mark x., 46-52; Luke xviit., 
35-43. 


Mark and Luke agree in reporting that Jesus when in the 
neighbourhood of Jericho cured a certain blind man, whom 
the former calls Bartimzeus, that is, ‘“‘ son of Timeeus.’’? ‘That 
the tradition was somewhat confused appears from the fact 
that Matthew in the same connection speaks of two blind 
men instead of one. Moreover, while Luke places the event 
at the time of the entry into Jericho, Matthew and Mark say 
that it happened as Jesus was leaving the city.*. Upon two 
points all agree, that Jesus was appealed to for help as being 
“the son of David,”’ that is, the expected Messiah, and that 
the desired relief was given. Matthew alone mentions the 
touching of the eyes ; Mark and Luke connect the cure with 
the words uttered by Jesus. The paragraph from Matthew’s 
ninth chapter belongs here only on the supposition that two 


'That the word ‘‘ many” at the end of the section does not neces- 
sarily limit the benefits of this sacrifice may be inferred from Rom. v., 
where ‘‘many”’ in verse 15 and ‘“‘all’’ in verse 12 have the same 
application. 

Saspe¢ 100, p. 213. 

’ The best critics make no effort to remove this discrepancy, acknow- 
ledging, with Edersheim, that “ it is better to admit our inability to 
conciliate these different notes of time than to make clumsy attempts 
at harmonising them.”’ In the same spirit Alford says that ‘“ the only 
fair account of such differences is, that they existed in the sources 
from which the evangelist took his narrative,” 
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accounts of one and the same event have found their way 
into the Gospel,—a supposition resting upon the agreement 
of the two narratives in all essential points excepting that 
of place (a). 

NOTE. 


(a, p. 248) In some Oriental countries diseases of the eyes 
are especially frequent.* To persons thus afflicted the 
Greeks applied the word here found, ¢wph/ds,t which, accord- 
ing to its derivation, points only to obscurity of vision and 
not toa complete loss of sight. In the present narrative, no 
special symptoms being mentioned, it is impossible to tell 
what was the extent of the disability which Jesus is said to 
have relieved. What Professor George P. Fisher says, { 
when speaking of a similar ecclesiastical miracle, is applicable 
here: ‘‘ Oculists know well that cases of total or partial 
blindness are sometimes instantly relieved. What was the 
special cause of the disorder in this instance? Had there 
. been symptoms of amendment before? Was the cure com- 
plete at the moment? As long as we are unable to answer 
these and like questions, it is unwise to assume that there 
was a miracle.’’ 


§ 135. ZACCHANUS. 
Luke xix., I-Io. 


That Zacchzus was a Jew is evidenced by his name.’ Jesus 
declares (verse 9) that this chief-pudblican,* despite his hated 
calling, has not forfeited his birthright, but is adso, z. ¢., as 
well as others, a son of Abraham. 'The murmuring of the 


* See McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia, i., 833. } rupaos. 

t Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief, 297. 

'See Ezra ii., 9; Neh. vii, 14. The signification of the word is 
epure.”” 

? This is the first instance in all Gr. literature of the occurrence of 
the word dpyiteAwrns (architélonés). The exact functions of the 
official thus named can only be conjectured. On the simple reAwyns 
see p. 53, Note °, 
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people when Jesus made himself the guest of Zacchzeus was 
due simply to the fact that the man’s occupation made him a 
“sinner ’’ in the eyes of all patriotic Jews.’ It is difficult 
to suppose that Zacchzeus meant to say (verse 8) that he had 
been in the habit of sharing his entire wealth with the poor 
and that whenever he had defrauded anyone he was accus- 
tomed to.make fourfold restitution. The view is preferable 
which assigns to the verb? a strictly present meaning, as 
though he had said, ‘‘ I now dedicate the half of my property 
to charitable uses, and to those whom I have defrauded I am 
resolved to return fourfold.’’ ‘That he was conscious of not 
having always acted justly is implied in his use of the in- 
dicative mood * in the conditional clause. 


$136. ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 
Matt. xxxi., 1-11; Mark xi., 1-11; Luke xix., 28-44. 


The caravan with which Jesus and his disciples have been 
travelling from Jericho toward Jerusalem has now reached 
the neighbourhood of the city, approaching it on the east 
from the height called Olivet, or the Mount of Olives." 
Everything which takes place at this point seems to indicate 
a determination on the part of Jesus to place no further check 
upon the mistaken enthusiasm of his followers, but to allow 
them to proclaim him as the coming Messiah, even though 
this should hasten, as he knows it must, the fate which he 
has almost courted by coming hither. That his entry into 
the city may have more of dignity he sends two of his dis- 
ciples to procure an animal on which he may ride instead of 


1See 2 26, comment and notes. 

2 615 cot (diddmz) = “‘I give.” 

8 tounopadryrnoa (esukdphantésa). The verb, found in the N, T. 
only here and in Luke iii., 14, is of uncertain derivation. 

‘The accentuation of Tisch. (not of Westcott and Hort) requires 
the rendering ‘‘ Olivet’’ in Luke, 
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walking undistinguished in the crowd. Yet it is not a war- 
horse which he will have, such as would fitly carry a con- 
quering king, but only one of those patient beasts which 
everywhere in Oriental countries render such useful every- 
day service to men engaged in the arts of peace, and upon 
which in those days a civil magistrate might ride. ‘The ass 
sent for was to be one never yet sat upon by any man; for 
the Jews, like others, especially valued the first use of any- 
thing.’ Matthew, whether upon historical evidence, or sup- 
posing that the foal could not have been separated from its 
mother, or simply misunderstanding the Old Testament pas- 
sage (Zech. ix., 9) which he supposes to refer to this event,? 
represents Jesus as sending for them both. The owner or 
whoever was in charge of the animals was someone who 
needed no other warrant for delivering them up than the > 
assurance that “‘ the Master’’ needed them. Here seems to 
be a hint of some previous arrangement or of knowledge on 
the part of Jesus that he had in this man a friend always 
ready and able to do for him such a service. All the evan- 
gelists* agree in making the multitudes proclaim Jesus as 
the Messiah, the words which the four have for the most 
part in common being taken from Ps. cxviii., 25, 26. ‘‘ Ho- 
sanna,’’ z. é., ‘‘ save now,’’ or ‘‘ save, we beseech,’’ is virtu- 
ally a prayer for the protection of the coming king, like the 
English ‘‘ God save the king.’’* The words which Luke 
has in place of Hosanna may have been intended to represent 

2p Cp i ioaitenvicy 7s 

* The prophet intends to speak of but one animal, the double men- 
tion being in accordance with the usual form of poetic parallelism. 
Cp. Ps. viii., 4 = Heb. ii., 6. The passage as a whole has reference to 
an event related to the time of the prophet and is in no proper sense 
predictive of the manner of the entry of Jesus into Jerusalem. See 
Toy, 50, 51. 

3 Cp. John xii., 13. 

*Cp. Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, ch. x,: ‘‘ Hosanna to the 
God of David,” See Toy, 52. 
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that Jewish phrase. Luke’s 39th and qoth verses, which 
have no parallel, again show us that Jesus looked upon the 
present demonstration by his followers as inevitable—some- 
thing not to be checked. ‘The last clause sounds like a pro- 
verbial- expression.’ In the lamentation over Jerusalem, 
where Luke is still unsupported by the other evangelists, 
there is a.clear prediction of the approaching destruction of 
the city by the Romans—a catastrophe brought upon the 
Jews by their own blindness. 


§ 137. THE FIG-TREE WITHOUT FRUIT. 
Matt. xxt., 18, 19; Mark xt., 12-14. 


Returning into the city from Bethany, where he had 
lodged, Jesus is disappointed at not finding figs on a fig-tree 
standing at some distance from the road. This disappoint- 
ment seems difficult to account for, if, as Mark says, z¢ was 
not the season of figs, until we remember that there are early 
as well as late figs, and consequently that some may be quite 
ripe before the time for the full crop.” Wherever there are 
leaves upon a fig-tree there may be fruit, since this always 
appears before the leaves. The word in Mark translated 
haply* really serves to draw an inference and is equivalent 
to ‘‘ therefore,’’ ‘‘ consequently.’? Jesus saw leaves upon 
the tree and /herefore thought that there might be fruit upon 
it. But, this stumbling-block removed, two others remain, 
—the moral difficulty connected with the cursing of the tree 
for not having fruit upon it, and the physical difficulty in- 
volved in the immediate‘ withering of the tree at the word 


Sep. Heb. ii., 11. 

2’The author has eaten fresh ripe figs in southern Europe when the 
fig-orchards showed only immature fruit no larger than a hazelnut. 

8 apa, ara. 

4 According to Mark the withering was not observed until the next 
morning. See xi., 20. 
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of Jesus. The former may be removed by supposing that 
what was really a parable, in which the Jewish people were 
likened to a tree bearing no fruit but only leaves, came in 
course of time to be thought of as historical narrative. With 
this supposition the remaining difficulty also disappears." 


§ 138. WARNING EXAMPLES. 
Luke xtit., 1-5. 


Although Luke does not connect this and the following 
section with his account of the coming of Jesus to Jerusalem, 
yet here seems to be their proper place, the former making a 
suitable introduction to the latter and both fitting best into 
the narrative at this point. The two incidents from which 
Jesus draws a lesson of warning are known to history only 
‘through their present mention. ‘The people of Galilee were 
of a notoriously turbulent disposition, and it is probable that 
some disorder in the outer court of the temple, for which Gal- 
ilean worshippers were, or were supposed to be, responsible, 
had been violently suppressed by Herod’s soldiers, not with- 
out some loss of life to the disturbers of the peace. Reject- 
ing the idea that these men, as well as those who suffered in 
the accident at Siloam, were only receiving the merited re- 
ward of special wickedness, Jesus declares that the entire 
unrepentant population of Jerusalem is threatened with a 
like fate. 


§ 139. FIRST PARABLE OF THE FIG-TREE. 
Luke xtit., 6-9. 


The tree represents the people of Israel*; the vineyard, as 
in the parable of § 131, is God’s kingdom. The three years 


' For another view of the incident see % 142, p. 255. 
* See Joel i., 7. 
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during which the owner looked for fruit upon the tree typify 
in a general way, without reference to special periods, the 
history of the Jewish people. A fig-tree which should bear 
no fruit for three consecutive years would come to be looked 
upon as worthless ;.so the Jewish nation, having for long 
ages shown itself incapable of producing the fruits of right- 
eousness, could no longer expect a continuance of the Divine 
favour. ‘The vine-dresser who pleads for a little longer time 
in which to nurture the unpromising tree is Jesus, who has 
undertaken the reformation of his countrymen ; and when 
the vine-dresser declares that, if his efforts on behalf of the 
fig-tree shall prove fruitless, another year he will not say a 
word against its destruction, he represents the conviction of 
Jesus that, unless there is a speedy reformation of his country- 
men, the Divine judgment upon them will not much longer 
be delayed. 


§ 140. THE PURIFICATION OF THE TEMPLE.’ 
Matt. xxi., 12, 13; Mark xi., 15-17, Luke xix., 45, 46. 


Matthew assigns this event to the day of the entry into the 
city, Mark to the following day. Luke has here no definite 
note of time. ‘The place is that part of the temple called the 
Court of the Gentiles, where animals for the sacrifices were 
offered for sale and where money could be changed. This 
latter brokerage was necessary not only for the ordinary 
purposes of traffic but also for the supplying of Jewish money 
to those from abroad who had to pay the temple-tax, since 
no Gentile coin was allowed to go into the treasury of the 
Lord. In justification of his summary proceeding in expel- 
ling the traders from the sacred precincts Jesus quotes the 


1The Fourth Gospel (ii., 14-16) describes a similar purification of 
the temple by Jesus at a much earlier date, perhaps misplacing the 
occurrence, 
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passage of Scripture ' which declares that the house of God 
shall be called, 7. e., shall be, a house of prayer, blending 
with the quotation a declaration, based upon another pas- 
sage,” that the traffickers have turned it into a robbers’ cave. 
Mark adds that Jesus would not allow the temple-grounds 
to be made a thoroughfare by burden-bearers who were 
there on no errand connected with the offices of religion. 


$141. HOSTILITY OF THE JEWISH LEADERS. 
Matt. xxt.3 19-17; Mark xi., 18, 19; Luke xix. 7 


To the chief-priests * and the scribes, whom Matthew and 
Mark mention as being especially hostile to Jesus, Luke adds 
the principal men of the people,‘ by which would seem to be 
‘meant prominent citizens not belonging to the Sanhedrin. 
Matthew makes them to have been offended at the course of 
Jesus in performing cures in the temple and at the shouts 
of the children then proclaiming him as the Messiah. ‘Their 
question ‘‘ Do you hear what these say ?’’ is an appeal to 
him to check these demonstrations. Jesus makes no other 
reply than to refer his questioners to an appropriate passage 
of Scripture.° 


1TIs. lvi., 7. The clause “ for all nations’? Matthew and Luke omit, 
thus restricting the quotation to those words which alone suited the 
purpose for which the passage was introduced. 

al Gna viNe ak Ue 

* As there could be but one chief-priest at a time, some who had 
formerly held this office and probably others belonging to high-priestly 
families are here included in the class of ‘‘ chief-priests.”’ 

* By A@os (dads), ‘‘ people,’’ here twice used by Luke, is not indicated 
the commonalty in distinction from the upper classes, but the mass 
of the citizens without respect to rank. Mark, however, uses 0yA0s 
(dchlds), ‘‘ multitude,’’—a more democratic term—when he speaks of 
the popularity of the teaching of Jesus. Cp. Luke vii., 29. 

° Ps. viii., 3 (2). The quotation is in the exact form of the LXX., 
which uses ‘‘ praise’? where ‘‘strength’’ would be the better word. 
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$142. .SEQUEL TO THE STORY OF THE FIG- 
TREE WITHOUT FRUIT. 


Matt. xxi., 20-22, Mark xi., 20-26. 


Matthew and Mark both associate with the withering of 
the fig-tree (a) certain sayings of Jesus with regard to faith 
and prayer, some of which are found substantially elsewhere 
in better connections." That some of these sayings have 
been misunderstood by the evangelists can hardly be 
doubted. Even if Jesus, when he spoke of removing mount- 
ains, pointed to the Mount of Olives or to one of the hills 
on which the city stood, this striking gesture must be under- 
stood as intended only to add emphasis to his assertion of the 
wonderful power which comes from the possession of faith. 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 255) If the withering of the fig-tree is to be con- 
sidered an historical incident first observed by the disciples 
at the time here mentioned by Mark, the interval of a day 
may have been sufficient for the production of this effect 
by natural causes. Whatever the facts may have been, the 
evangelists intend to describe an act of thaumaturgy, and 
they even represent Jesus himself as speaking in accordance 
with this conception. Granting that the narrative had some 
historical foundation, and is not simply a transformed para- 
ble, it may be assumed that the facts were misunderstood 
and so perverted in transmission. 


$143. A QUESTION OF AUTHORITY. 
Matt. xxt., 23-27, Mark xi., 27-33, Luke xx., 1-8. 


When the priests and scribes and elders asked Jesus ‘‘ by 
what sort of authority ’’ he was acting, they did not question 
the rightfulness of the expulsion of the hucksters from the 


1See Matt. vi., 14, 15, xvii., 20. Cp. 2 113. 
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temple-court, but only suggested a doubt as to whether this 
was a work which one in the position of Jesus, without 
official authority, had any right to undertake. It did not 
occur to them that he might have within himself an authority 
higher than any of which they had knowledge. By virtue 
of their position as the recognised religious leaders of the 
people they assumed to call him to account for infringing 
upon their privileges. A direct answer that he was acting 
by authority derived from God would have been likely to 
result only in another demand for a sign from heaven. But 
they could not deny, without risking the loss of their repu- 
tation and consequent influence with the people, that John 
the Baptist had had a divine mission ; and if they could be 
brought to acknowledge this, there was a possibility of their 
seeing that he might be doing a work of the same kind : 
hence his question to them about John, the answering of 
which he makes the condition of his replying to their 
question. 


$144. RESULTS OF THE PREACHING OF THE 
BAPTIST, TOGETHER WITH THE PARABLE 
OF THE TWO UNLIKE SONS. 


Matt. xxt., 28-32; Luke vit., 29, 30. 


In the parable the son who repented of his refusal to obey 
his father represents the reformed evil-doer, while he who 
promised readily, but broke his promise, typifies those who 
pretend to a righteousness which they do not possess. By 
giving the only possible answer to the question, “‘ Which one 
of the two did his father’s will? ’’ those who had just been 
calling Jesus to account condemned themselves ; but, that 
they may not miss the point of the parable, he adds an “‘ im- 
provement’’ in terms too plain to be misunderstood, declaring 
in substance that their self-righteousness is a greater bar to 
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their entrance into the kingdom than the vices of those 
whom they look down upon. Such were slaves only of pas- 
_ sion, which they might learn to control, and not of an over- 
mastering selfishness. These added words Luke introduces 
much earlier, in connection with what Jesus says to the 
multitude concerning John. In Luke it is indicated that 
those who received baptism at the hands of John thereby 
recognised his mission as divine ; in Matthew it is declared, 
from another point of view, that John was a righteous man. 
When Luke says that the ‘“‘lawyers’’ were among those 
who rejected the teaching of John, a word is used of which 
he has almost a monopoly among the evangelists, Mark and 
John not using it at all and Matthew having it only once ; 
but Luke also frequently makes use of the synonymous word 
paperibe.’’ 


$145. THE PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON. 
Luke xv., 11-32. 


Although the parables of the lost sheep and the lost 
drachma in Luke xv., 1-10 (see § 119) immediately precede 
this and seem closely related to it, they are less comprehen- 
sive in their teaching. While the prodigal corresponds to 
the lost sheep and the lost coin, and his older brother may 
be included in the ‘‘ ninety and nine righteous persons which 
need no repentance,’’ the parable of this section is far richer 
in its teaching, and emphasises what in the two earlier ones 
was left quite in the background. ‘The older son represents 
the scribes and Pharisees, whose service to God consisted in 
keeping the letter of the law (a). Jesus would teach the 
self-righteous that God loves every child of His, and that, 
however much one may have strayed from the path of virtue, 
He longs to welcome home the erring one. All the details of 
the parable are in harmony with the conditions of Oriental life. 


1 See Appendix D. 
7 
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NOTE. 


(a, p. 257) That interpretation which has had its defenders 
from Augustine down to our own day, according to which 
the older son represents the Jews and the younger the Gen- 
tiles, so far from receiving any justification from the context 
does positive violence to the connection of thought. 


$146. THE PARABLE OF THE PHARISEE AND 
THE TAX-GATHERER. 


Luke xvitt., 9-I4. 


The introductory and closing sentences of the section make 
known the intent of the parable and show its fitness to be 
looked upon as a pendant to the story of the prodigal son. 
The Pharisee is brought forward as the type of those who 
have such a lofty opinion of their own virtue that in their 
estimation the virtue of no one else is worth mentioning ; 
while the tax-gatherer stands for those who recognise and 
make humble confession of their shortcomings. At the 
usual hour of prayer all sorts and conditions of men would 
meet at the temple. Although the Pharisee is said to have 
prayed,’ his words are those neither of petition nor of thanks- 
giving to God for blessings received, but merely of self- 
gratulation because of his freedom from the vices of which 
everybody else is supposed to be guilty, and of boasting 
concerning his frequent fasting and his bountiful alms- 
giving ; for he tithes not only the prescribed products of the 
field but his entire income, and he fasts not only once a year, 
as prescribed by the law, but twice every week. The tax- 
gatherer, standing at a distance, upon whom the Pharisee 
has turned a scornful eye even in the midst of his so-called 
prayer, speaks of himself in a spirit of contrition as the’ 

1The words “ by himself” are not certainly genuine. They are 


omitted by Tischendorf. 
2 The R. V. has no warrant for using the indefinite article. 
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sinner, not with mock-humility, as though he would put him- 
self below everyone else, but simply recognising absolutely 
and without comparison with others his own sinfulness. 


$147. THE PARABLE OF THE FAITHLESS VINE- 
DRESSERS. | 


Matt. xxt., 33-46; Mark xtt., 1-12; Luke xx., 9-19. 


Whether this parable was spoken directly to the represent- 
atives of the Sanhedrin (as Mark says and Matthew implies) 
or to the people (as Luke states) is immaterial, since in either 
case the application of it is the same. ‘Those who claimed to 
be the rightful teachers of the people had, whether honestly 
or not, confessed their ignorance with regard to the nature 
of John’s mission, thus proving themselves incompetent 
moral and spiritual guides. In the parable these self-con- 
demned teachers are also charged with being faithless to 
their trust. Like vine-dressers who fraudulently hold back 
from their master his share of the products of the vineyard 
which has been intrusted to their care, they have so per- 
verted the truth as to make their ministry to God’s peo- 
ple fruitless and worse than fruitless. The consequence 
of their misdoing will be the giving of their office to teach- 
ers who will render faithful service. These untrustworthy 
leaders of the people are not, however, everywhere and in 
all three of the reports, distinctly separated from the people 
as a whole. It was the Jewish nation and not merely its 
rulers who were guilty of the blood of the prophets, God’s 
servants’; and in Matthew it is another and a worthier 
nation® to which the kingdom of God is to be given. By this 
“nation’’ is meant, not any favoured race, but the faithful 
servants of God everywhere. The vineyard being God’s 


1 SovAon. 2 F9vo05, 
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kingdom, His son whom He sends as His last messenger is 
Jesus, through whose death the national hierarchy hopes to 
strengthen its power and influence beyond the possibility of 
overthrow. Jesus supplements the parable with a quotation 
from Scripture * in which Israel despised by the nations is 
promised a glorious future. He so uses the passage as to 
suggest that the new doctrine of the kingdom, rejected by 
the religious leaders of the people, is yet to triumph over 
their opposition. In language which recalls Is. viii., 14, and 
Dan. ii., 34, 35, 44, Luke’s 18th verse’ emphasises the fatal 
results of hostility to the truth. 


§ 148. ADVICE TO GUESTS AND HOST. 
Luke xiv., 7-I4. 


Although the first part of this section is spoken of by the 
evangelist as a farable, in its form it is directly hortatory 
rather than parabolic ; nevertheless the fact that it is called 
a parable, together with the presence of a ‘‘ moral ’’ in verse 
11, shows that its main purpose is conceived to have been 
not the regulation of certain forms of social intercourse but 
the inculcation of modesty of bearing under all circumstances. 
It is probable that the passage is to be referred to Prov. xxv., 
6, 7, as its ultimate source. The second paragraph is as 
much a parable as the first, although not so styled. Its les- 
son is one of unselfishness and benevolence in action. ‘To 
him who strives to give satisfaction to others rather than to 
secure the gratification of his own inclinations is promised a 
due reward zz the resurrection of the just.* 

Ps, exviii., 22, 23. Luke has only verse 22, which is also used by 
Peter in 1 Pet. ii., 7, and Actsiv., 11. See Toy, 56-58. 

* Of very doubtful genuineness in Matt. and altogether wanting in 
Mark. 

°In precisely what form Jesus held the doctrine of the resurrection 
it is not easy to determine, so seldom in the Synoptic Gospels does 
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$149. THE PARABLE OF THE GREAT FEAST. 
Matt. xxii., 1-14; Luke xiv., 15-24. 


It must be granted that there is a possibility of recognis- 
ing here two distinct parables ; yet the differences between 
Matthew-and Luke are not such as to indicate a difference 
of purpose. Luke has a good connection with what goes 
before. Someone of the guests at table with Jesus catches 
up what he has just said about the blessedness awaiting the 
just at the time of the resurrection and piously exclaims that 
he will be blessed who shall share in the great Messianic 
feast.' In the parable Jesus gives him to understand that 
he is mistaken if he supposes, as he seems to do, that he and 
others like him are to be among the fortunate ones, without 
regard to the way in which they have treated the gospel in- 
vitation. ‘The many invited to the feast are the Jewish 
people, to whom the message of the coming of the kingdom 
of God had been delivered through a succession of heralds 
from the first of the ancient prophets down to John and 
Jesus. ‘The rejection of this message by the theocratic rulers 
of the Jewish people acting as representatives of the nation 
is typified by the unreadiness of the invited guests when in- 
formed that the time for the banquet has arrived. The 
excuses given represent the various worldly interests which 
exclued from the mind all care for nobler things. Those 
called to take the places of the guests originally invited are 
first the despised portion of the Jewish people, such as “‘ tax- 
gatherers and sinners,”’ and, next, those quite outside the fold 
—the Gentiles. ‘The principal point of difference between 
Matthew and Luke, apart from the different connection in 


he refer to this subject. Besides the present passage, in Luke xx., 
35, 36, he speaks of a resurrection of the just. Cp. Acts ESV else 

1 For the common Jewish conception of the Messianic kingdom as a 
period of festivity, see Is. xxv., 6. 
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which they introduce the parable, is that in Matthew, after 
the final refusal of the invited guests to come to the banquet, 
there are not two separate invitations sent out to others, but 
only one. ‘That Matthew makes the host a &zzg, while Luke 
speaks only of a certain man, is an unimportant variation. 
There is, however, an important additional paragraph in 
Matthew, in which the host is represented as excluding from 
the banqueting-hall a man who had come in without having 
on a suitable garment. In its application there is the teach- 
ing that although all men are invited to the heavenly feast, 
only those will be received who comply with the conditions 
of the invitation. The colouring of the picture is heightened 
by contrasting the brilliancy of the banqueting-hall with the 
darkness outside—-the outer darkness, where the rejected guest 
gives vent to his feelings in expressions of mortification and 
rage. 


$150. A QUESTION ABOUT PAVING TRIBUTE 
TO CASAR. 


Matt. xxit., 15-22, Mark xit., 13-17, Luke xx., 20-26. 


Once again’ the Herodians form an alliance with the 
Pharisees for the purpose of endeavouring to entrap Jesus. 
The plot is skilfully contrived, but it utterly fails from the 
plotters not understanding his real thought and purpose. 
Recent events seemed to indicate that he had Messianic pre- 
tensions ; and for one who would be king of Israel to counsel 
the payment of tribute to the very power which he was aim- 
ing to overthrow would be to lose the sympathy of those 
masses of the common people who had shown themselves 
eager to support his supposed royal claim. On the other 
hand, should he side with the zealots and counsel resistance 
to the demands of Rome, he would lay himself open to the 


1p. Mark iii, 6. 
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charge of encouraging sedition. Instead of trying to steer 
between Scylla and Charybdis, as they supposed that he 
must, with the sure prospect of shipwreck, he turns the prow 
of his vessel toward the safe open sea. ‘The use of Roman 
money by Jews was.a recognition of Roman authority. As 
their great legal authority Maimonides expressed it later, 
“* Wherever the money of any king circulates, there the in- 
habitants recognise that king as their master.’’ Jesus vir- 
tually says, ‘‘ You have already answered your own question 
by using this money and thus placing yourselves under oblig- 
ation to Czesar: what you have forgotten is that you also 
have obligations to God—obligations to be met in quite 
another way.”’ 


§ 151. A QUESTION ABOUT THE RESURRECTION. 
Matt. xxit., 23-33, Mark xtt., 18-27, Luke xx., 27-38. 


In Mark it is said of the Sadducees as a class that they dis- 
believed in the doctrine of the resurrection ; but Luke seems 
to recognise a difference of opinion among them, and Matthew 
may be understood as saying only that those here spoken of 
gave expression at this time to their scepticism. A striking 
case under the levirate law of Deut. xxv., 5, 6, is brought 
forward, as though the confusion which might be supposed 
to result in the next world from such plural marriages in this 
life was evidence that the lawgiver supposed that death 
ended all. This objection Jesus answers by saying that in 
the world to come there will be no marriage. According to 
Luke he adds that after the resurrection there will be no 
more death, thereby suggesting that there will be no more 
need of births to save the race from extinction. But, not 
satisfied with removing the difficulty which had been a 
stumbling-block to his questioners, Jesus offers to them an 
argument drawn from the Scriptures in support of the general 
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doctrine of a resurrection. It is urged that, since it is said 
in Ex. iii., 6, that God zs the God of the patriarchs, they 
must be still alive, since he cannot be the God of dead men. 
The real meaning of the passage is that Jehovah is the God 
whom the patriarchs worshipped. 


$152. THE GREAT COMMANDMENT. 


Matt. xxit., 34-40; Mark xit., 28-34 ; Luke xx., 39, 40, 
in einess 


The question ‘‘ What is the great commandment ?”’ was 
often discussed by the rabbis. In Luke the query is pro- 
pounded to Jesus in the earlier part of his ministry andina 
_ different form, but that the essential purport is the same as 
in Matthew and Mark is evidenced by the context. Mat- 
thew and Luke represent the lawyer’ who came to Jesus 
with this question as desirous of ‘‘ testing ’’ him ; but in this 
there may have been nothing malevolent. Mark represents 
him as having the spirit of a genuine truth-seeker and as 
being most heartily commended by Jesus for his wise words. 
In Luke, indeed, the lawyer is made virtually to answer his 
own question, since it is he and not Jesus who quotes the 
words of the law.? The concluding words of the section in 
Mark and Luke indicate that Jesus had now gained a repu- 
tation for skilful dialectics which henceforth deterred cavillers 
from trying to puzzle him with difficult problems. Matthew 
has the same statement in verse 46 in a more suitable con- 
nection. 


1 See 2 144, p. 257. 
2 Deut. vi., 5; Lev. xix., 18. The preceding verse in Deut. is found 


only in Mark, See R. V, margin ; Toy, 60, 61. 
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§ 153. THE STORY OF THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 
Luke x., 29-37. 


According to Luke, the lawyer, realising that he must ap- 
pear to be in the position of one who has foolishly asked a 
question of which he already knows the answer, tries to save 
his reputation for shrewdness by representing: that the real 
point of difficulty is to determine who is one’s neighbour. 
Jesus replies with what has usually been taken to be a parable, 
but which may perhaps be true history,—for the steep road, 
some twenty miles in length and with an average descent of 
about one hundred and fifty feet to the mile, which leads 
down from the heights on which Jerusalem stands to Jericho 
in the plain near the Jordan, was, in the time of Jesus as it is 
now, infested with robbers. By the story Jesus would teach 
that the relation of neighbourliness is established by the 
giving and receiving of needed help and is not dependent 
either upon proximity of dwelling or upon descent from a 
common stock. ‘This was to give to the word “ neighbour ”’ 
an unheard-of extent of application, since no Gentile had 
ever been thought of as possibly becoming “‘ neighbour ’’ to 
a Jew, except by renunciation of his heathen faith. 


$154. THE QUESTION, “WHAT THINK YE 
ABOUT THE CHRIST?” 


Matt. xxit., 1-46; Mark xtt., 35-37, Luke xx., 41-44. 


According to Matthew Jesus asks the Pharisees whose de- 
scendant the Messiah is to be, and receives the only reply 
which any Jew of that period could give, that the Christ will 
be of the lineage of David. In Mark and Luke the general 
acceptance of this opinion is assumed. Then follows the 
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searching question, ‘‘ How could David, in the Psalms * speak 
of one of his own descendants as lord ?’’ It would seem to 
have been the purpose of Jesus by this question to set people 
to thinking whether their conception of the Messiah was the 
true one and whether the Christ was to be a king sprung 
from Davidic stock. ‘There is an implied argument of this 
sort: ‘‘ No man would speak of a son of his as his lord ; 
David does speak of the Messiah as his lord ; therefore he 
did not think of him as his son.’’ If the false conception of 
the Messiah as a Davidic king could be removed, there was 
a possibility that the true spiritual Messiahship of Jesus 
might be recognised (@). 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 266) The fact that modern scholarship affirms the 
non-Davidic authorship of Ps. cx. makes it necessary to 
hold, in opposition to the prevailing theory of the Christian 
Church, that Jesus had no other standard of judgment with 
regard to the Old Testament Scriptures than the current 
opinion of histime. Having been taught from his childhood 
up that all the Psalms were written by David, there is no 
reason to suppose that any doubt upon this point ever pre- 
sented itself to his mind. It cannot properly be claimed that 
he merely used the name ‘‘ David ’’ as a synonyme for “ the 
Psalms,”’ just as ‘‘ Homer ”’ and ‘‘ Shakespeare ’’ often stand 
for certain literary compositions the authorship of which has 
been disputed, and as sometimes in the New Testament 
‘“ Moses’? may perhaps stand for the books ascribed to 
Moses ; for the whole force of the passage as here quoted de- 
pends upon the recognition of David as its author. Again, 
Jesus shares the opinion of his contemporaries that Ps. ex. is 
of a Messianic character,—a view receiving no support from 
modern Biblical criticism.* 


EPs Oxy aks 
* On this point see Toy, 61-64; Briggs’s The Messiah of the Gospels, 
118, 119; Gould’s Mark, 234-236. 
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§ 155. DENUNCIATION OF PHARISAISM. 


Matt, xxttt., 1-36; Mark xit., 38-go, Luke xt., 37-52, xx., 
45-47- 


In this section are brought together various utterances of 
Jesus condemnatory of the scribes and Pharisees.’ Luke 
makes the occasion of some of these sayings to have been an 
invitation to Jesus from a certain Pharisee to breakfast with 
him. This was not at Jerusalem but somewhere upon the 
route of the previous journeyings. When Jesus disregarded 
the usual Pharisaic custom of washing the hands before par- 
taking of food, his host was struck with astonishment. Jesus 
replied either to his looks or to his expressions of surprise in 
words which Matthew makes a part of the last discourse Zo 
the multitudes and to his disciples. Yet, even according to 
Luke, some of the warnings against the scribes were spoken 
in Jerusalem and 7x the hearing of all the people. ‘The little 
which Mark has is ascribed to the Jerusalem period. In 
saying that the scribes and Pharisees sit in the seat of Moses 
Jesus uses language based upon the custom of the rabbis to 
sit while teaching.” He finds no fault with the character of 
the instruction given by the authorised teachers of the people, 
but only blames them for the inconsistency of their lives. 
They are the successors of the great Jewish lawgiver and 
are to be looked upon as the legitimate expounders of his 
precepts. In speaking of the demands made by them upon 
others under the figure of heavy burdens placed upon the 
shoulders of the people, he calls up to the imagination pictures 
of every-day Oriental life, in which we see men and women 
staggering under immense loads of bundled faggots or ma- 


1 Whether the consecutive arrangement of Matthew is historically 
preferable to Luke’s wider distribution and different collocation of 
matter it does not seem possible to determine. 

2So we speak of occupying a chair of instruction. Cp. the intro- 
duction to the Sermon on the Mount, @ 34, p. 95. 
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terials for building. In charging them with an inordinate 
love of display he particularises first, according to Matthew, 
their fondness for the wearing of striking fringes or tassels 
upon the hems of their garments and of pious charms covered 
with portions of Scripture upon the forehead and left arm,’— 
a practice supposed to be enjoined in certain passages of the 
Mosaic law. According to all three of the Synoptics he con- 
demns their liking for prominent positions in the synagogues 
and at feasts and the self-complacency with which they re- 
ceive the respectful salutations of the market-place. To all 
this there is added in Mark and Luke the walking about in 
long robes or ‘‘stoles’”,—a garb of distinction. Matthew 
stands alone in recording an injunction which could have » 
been intended only for the disciples,—that titles of honour, 
such as the scribes and Pharisees were fond of, should be re- 
- jected. Luke has the closing injunctions to modesty else- 
where.?) Mark and Luke stand by themselves * in preserving, 
in almost identical language, the indictment of the scribes for 
the robbery of widows ‘ and the ostentatious making of long 
prayers. . Mark knows nothing of the so-called ‘‘ seven woes”’ 
found in Matthew, while Luke has only a portion of them 
and that mostly in an abbreviated form. The first is a cen- 
sure of the scribes and Pharisees * for locking the door to the 
temple of knowledge—. e., the kingdom of the heavens— 


1 Seethe Standard Dictionary, ‘‘Phylactery”’; Thayer, pvlaxrnpiorv. 
‘he word is found nowhere else in the N. T. On both ‘‘ tassels” and 
‘‘ phylacteries’ see Carpenter, L. P,, 127, 128. 

2 Cp. with Matthew’s verse 11 Luke xxii., 26; with verse 12, xiv., 
II, Xvili., 14. 

3 Matthew’s verse 14 (A. V.) is an interpolation based on Mark and 
Luke. 

4 Considering what Josephus (Avdé., xvii., 2, 4) and the Talmudists 
say about the Pharisees, it is likely that the wheedling of rich widows 
out of their property is here principally intended, rather than the 
plundering of the poor. 

5In Luke ‘‘lawyers.”” See ? 144. 
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and carrying away the key. Nowhere else in the Gospels 
are proselytes spoken of. What Jesus here says of them is 
confirmed not only by early Christian testimony but by that 
of the Talmudists as well. The third ‘‘ woe’’ is directed 
against the senseless distinctions of the rabbis in the matter 
of oaths. The question of the propriety of oaths in general 
is not here touched upon.’ The fourth ‘‘ woe’’ is pro- 
nounced not against over-scrupulousness in the observance 
of religious obligations, but against greater devotion to mat- 
ters of little consequence than to those of the greatest im- 
portance. In tithing even the commonest herbs the Pharisees 
were strict beyond the requirements of the law. The figure 
of straining out the gnat and swallowing the camel is de- 
rived from the Pharisaic custom of straining wine before 
drinking it, lest by swallowing some insect drowned in it 
they should be rendered ceremonially impure. The Greeks 
and Romans often did the same thing, but not from religious 
scruples. Luke’s parallel to Matthew’s fifth ‘‘ woe’’ varies 
from it somewhat in form although not greatly in meaning. 
In Matthew the idea is that the scribes and Pharisees, while 
very scrupulous about the rinsing of dishes, were far from 
being careful as to what they put into them, the luxuries 
upon which they feasted to excess being purchased with the 
products of extortion. If they would only reform their lives 
in this latter respect, they would not need to trouble them- 
selves so much about the purification of table utensils. In 
Luke there is a passing from the outside of the cup and plat- 
ter to the inside of the person, the latter being capable of 
being understood either literally or figuratively—of food 
obtained by extortionate and evil courses or of a dishonest 
disposition. ‘The last sentence is obscure, because of the im- 
possibility of determining what it is which is enjoined to be 
given in alms,—whether food from the table is to be dis- 
tributed to the needy, or whether only the cherishing of a 
1Cp. Matt. v., 33-37. 
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benevolent disposition is inculcated. In the sixth “ woe ”’ 
likewise Luke is not very closely parallel with Matthew, 
since according to him the Pharisees are compared to unseen 
graves over which one may stumble unawares and so become 
defiled,’ instead of to whitewashed tombs whose outward 
neatness constrasts strikingly with the decay going on 
within. ‘The fundamental idea of the hidden depravity of 
the Pharisees is, however, common to both. In the last 
‘woe’? Matthew represents the building of the tombs of the 
prophets as a sort of atonement for the guilt of past genera- 
tious, although this very act and its professed purpose really 
bear witness to the descent of the tomb-builders from those 
who murdered the prophets. In Luke the guilt is repre- 
sented as cumulative,—‘‘In building the tombs of the 
prophets you complete the work which your fathers began.” 
"This idea receives special emphasis in the concluding sen- 
tences of both Matthew and Luke. Matthew’s 32d verse 
has been fitly characterised as ‘‘ a mournful sarcasm >: what 
immediately follows, notwithstanding its interrogative form, 
is the severest invective. This is followed in Matthew by a 
prediction of the fate awaiting the messengers of Christ,—a 
prediction which in Luke is ascribed to the wisdom of God (a). 
Of all this wickedness, added to that of past ages from the 
beginning of the world, the penalty is to be paid by the men 
of this generation,—a reference to the impending destruction 
of the Jewish state (0). 


NOTES. 


(a, p. 270) The words quoted cannot be traced to their 
source. ‘They have little resemblance to anything in the 
Old Testament, neither are the Scriptures spoken of any- 
where else as ‘‘the wisdom of God.’’ It has been con- 
jectured by some that Jesus is referred to under this title ; 
by others, that the Deity himself is meant ; by still others, 


1 «Whosoever in the open field toucheth . . . a grave shall be 
unclean seven days.’’—Num. xix., 16. 
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that there was an apocryphal book thus styled, from which 
the quotation was taken. 

(6, p. 270) In making the Zachariah of whose murder he 
speaks to have been the son of Barachiah, Matthew confuses 
two different persons. The event referred to is doubtless 
that described in 2 Chron. xxiv., 21; but the Zachariah there 
spoken of was the son of Jehoiada and not of Barachiah. 
There is no account of the son of Jehoiada having perished 
by violence. Moreover, as Genesis, which describes the 
death of Abel, was the first book of the Jewish canon, so 2 
Chronicles, which contains the account of the death of 
Zachariah the son of Jehoiada, was the last, the former thus 
beginning and the latter ending the catalogue of crimes to 
be expiated by the Jewish people. 


$156. LAMENTATION OVER JERUSALEM. 
Matt. xxtit., 37-39, Luke xttt., 34, 35. 


The repetition of the word /evwsalem is in itself an indica- 
tion of tender solicitude for the welfare of the city.'. By the 
prophets and them that are sent unto her the same persons are 
meant, the’ varying of the expression being in the spirit of 
Hebrew poetic parallelism. The figure of the hen gathering 
her brood under her wings is found in 2 Esd. i., 30,” the con- 
text of which has still further likeness to the present passage. 
In saying to the inhabitants of Jerusalem that their house is 
to be left desolate Jesus declares that the Divine protection 
will no longer be over them.* Him they will no longer see 
until they recognise him in his ‘‘ coming’’ as the Lord’s 
Anointed * (a). 

NOTE. 


(a, p. 271) Only in Matthew has this section a suitable 
setting ; for such words cannot be conceived of as having 


1Cp. ‘‘ Martha, Martha,” Luke x., 41. 

® Also in rabbinical literature and in Euripides. 
® Cp. the whole passage 2 Esd. i., 28-33. 

*Co. Ps. cxviii., 26. 
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been spoken away from Jerusalem. Because the words how 
often seem to point to frequent visits to the capital, whereas 
the Synoptics give the impression that Jesus had never been 
there before since his childhood, some have doubted the au- 
thenticity of the passage. 


$157. THE WIDOW’S MITE. 
Mark xii., 41-44; Luke xxi., I-4. 


The temple-treasury here spoken of is not the place where 
the temple-funds were stored, but the trumpet-shaped re- 
ceptacles, which, like the contribution-boxes upon the walls 
of some Roman Catholic churches at the present day, bore 
inscriptions indicating the different objects to the furthering 
of which the contents were to be applied. With the many 
~ rich people who were at this time offering their contributions 
is contrasted the single * poor widow : all the rest were rich. 
Her extreme poverty is indicated by the fact that the sum 
which she put in was the least which it was allowable for one 
to offer. It is useless to speculate as to how Jesus knew 
that the woman contributed all the money which she then 
had, and that this was two mites. 


§ 158. PROPHECY CONCERNING THE DESTRUC- 
TION OF THE TEMPLE. 


Matt. xxiv., 1-3; Mark xiii., 1-4; Luke xxt., 5-7. 


To the vague intimation previously given that some dire 
calamity threatens the people of Jerusalem is now added a 
specific prediction of the destruction of the temple, —an event 
which could hardly take place except under conditions in- 
volving the overthrow of the city by a foreign power. Shortly 


1See Josephus, 4vt., xix., 6, I. 2 uta, 
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after the utterance of this prophecy, when Jesus and his dis- 
ciples are on the Mount of Olives, from which the temple 
could be clearly seen, he is asked by some of them when this 
event will occur and what will be the indications of its ap- 
proach, —although from the use of the plural, these things, it 
would appear that the penalties of the nation’s misdeeds, 
spoken of in the last verses of § 155, were in the speaker’s 
mind, and not merely the destruction of the temple. In 
Matthew ‘‘ these things’’ are developed into ‘‘ thy coming 
and the consummation of the age.’’ ‘The Greek word trans- 
lated ‘‘ coming’ is pavousta,' the exact signification of which 
is ‘‘ presence,’’ here ‘‘ presence after return.’’ ‘‘ When, after 
your departure from us, are we to look for your return eae 
the disciples ask. Outside of this chapter the word pavousia 
is not found in the Gospels (a) ; yet in Christian theology it 
has become the usual term by which to designate the ex- 
pected return or “‘ second coming ’’ of Christ to the earth. 
On ‘“‘ the consummation of the age’’ see what was said in 
connection with § 79, pp. 165, 166. 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 273) Since the evangelists represent the disciples of 
Jesus as not having anticipated his death, notwithstanding 
his several predictions of it (see § 110 (a@)), this question can 
hardly have been asked in the exact form in which Matthew 
gives it. The fact that the “‘ parousia’’ is twenty times 
spoken of in the Epistles suggests the possibility of the late 
introduction into this passage of this particular phrase at a 
time when the doctrine of the second personal coming of 
Jesus had become fully developed. Nevertheless, through 
this phrase Matthew has a better connection with what fol- 
lows than either Mark or Luke, with whom the subject of 
false Messiahs is introduced quite abruptly in the next 
section. 


1 Tapoveia, 
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$159. FALSE MESSIAHS AND MISLEADING 
PORTENTS. ~ 


Matt. xxtv., 9-8; Mark xtit., 5-9a,; Luke xxt., 8-11. 


Of the eschatological discourse contained in §§ 159-172 
the first eight sections have been fitly styled the Synoptic 
Apocalypse (a). First there comes a warning to the disciples 
against being led astray by men claiming to have a divine 
mission to become saviours of their country. Jesus antici- 
pates that after his death false messiahs will arise, by whom 
the people will be in danger of being deluded. Then again 
every rumour of war which should come to the ears of the 
disciples would be likely to recall what Jesus had said about 
the destruction of the city and to lead them to imagine that 
it was near at hand. Even startling phenomena in the 
_ natural world would be interpreted as omens of coming 

catastrophe.! Such things are sure to happen, says Jesus, 
but they will not indicate that the approaching crisis is im- 
minent. This will be only the beginning of the pangs with- 
out which there can be no birth of ‘‘ the coming age.’’ The 
signs of the times, as interpreted by Jesus, pointed to the 
ultimate but not immediate destruction of the Jewish state.* 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 274) This is Holtzmann’s phrase,* by the adoption 
of which one does not, however, commit himself to Holtz- 
mann’s theory that the prophecies contained in these sections 


U Cp 2eesdrs ix, it. 

2To the fact of the generally disturbed condition of the Roman 
Empire during this period, history furnishes ample testimony. See 
Josephus (Avnt., xx., 8, 5), who says that Palestine at this time was full 
of disturbers of the peace, whom he characterises by a term (yoerms) 
not exactly descriptive of, but yet properly applicable to, the false 
messiahs here spoken of. 

*Réyille styles the discourse concerning ‘‘the last things” “la 
petite apocalypse,” though also using Holtzmann’s phrase. Dr. Briggs 
calls it ‘‘the Apocalypse of Jesus.’’ 
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were put into the mouth of Jesus after the destruction of 
Jerusalem and that we have here only ‘‘ a stray leaf from the 
period of the Jewish war.’’ It remains to be seen whether 
the predictions here ascribed to Jesus are so precise and cir- 
cumstantial as to be attributable, in their present form, 
rather to a knowledge of what was already past than toa 
piercing of the shadows cast before them by coming events. 
Neither in adopting the term ‘‘ apocalyptic’’ is there any 
need of recognising this portion of the Gospels as belonging 
to what is technically called apocalyptic literature ; for most 
of its contents are conceived in the true spirit of prophecy 
and are apocalyptic only in the very general sense of disclos- 
ing what is going to happen. 


§ 160. PERSECUTIONS AND APOSTASIES. 
Matt. xxiv., 9-14; Mark xiti., 96-13; Luke xxi., 12-19. 


“But do you look out for yourselves’’ is the emphatic in- 
junction through which Jesus seeks to guard his disciples 
against being led astray by the delusions of which he has 
just been speaking. In Mark and Luke there is a prediction 
of legal trials to which the disciples will be exposed, for 
which in Matthew there stands the single vague term /vzbu- 
lation.' ‘That they will be the object of general hatred and 
that some will lose their lives is mentioned by all, but it is 
only in Matthew that a notable falling away from the faith 
is predicted. According to Matthew the preaching of the 
gospel throughout the whole Roman Empire is to precede the 
coming of the end, 7. e., the conclusion of the period of warn- 
ing signs which is to precede the great consummation.” To 
those who shall have been able to endure all the trials which 
have thus far threatened them there will come final safety.* 

1 SAins, thlipsis. 

? For testimony to the fulfilment of this prediction see Col. i., 5, 6, 23. 

8In Luke wvyds is to be translated ‘‘souls,” as in E. V., only if 
that reading is to be adopted which has the verb in the aor. imper. 
instead of the fut. ind., unless one thing is meant in Luke and another 
in Matt. and Mark. 
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$161. JERUSALEM ENCOMPASSED BY ARMIES. 
Matt. xxiv., 15-22; Mark xitt., 14-20; Luke xxt., 20-24. 


For the right understanding of the note of time and cir- 
cumstance found in Matthew and Mark we have only to take 
Luke asourinterpreter. The abomination of desolation is the 
hated presence of the Roman armies upon the soil of Pales- 
tine.! Matthew, however, looking back to the Old Testa- 
ment and finding there this peculiar phrase, especially in the 
prophecy of Daniel,? merely makes a reference to the prophet 
and throws no light whatever upon the meaning of Jesus. 
Mark also has the phrase, but makes no reference to Daniel, 
so that his conception is probably the same as Luke’s, 
although, instead of specifying Jerusalem or even using 
Matthew’s designation of Palestine as ‘‘ holy ground”’ (a), 
~ he simply locates the desolation ‘‘ where it ought not to be.”’ 
In Matthew JZet him that readeth understand may be spoken 
by Jesus, who desires to call attention to the language of the 
book of Daniel ; but in Mark it must be the evangelist who 
summons his readers to ponder well the significance of the 
immediately preceding words,—as though he were writing at 
the time when the Romans were already massing their forces 
in Palestine. At this time, before the attack has really be- 
gun, if the disciples regard the instructions of Jesus, those 
living in the country will take refuge in the mountain region 
across the Jordan, and those dwelling in the city will make 
haste to leave it. The urgency of the situation will admit 
of no delay, and no time is to be wasted in preparations for 
departure. Fortunate will those be who under these hard 
conditions do not have to bear the burdens and responsibili- 
ties of motherhood. Fortunate too will it be if the time for 


1 Josephus, Axt., xvili., 5, 3. 

2 See Dan. ix., 27, xi., 31, xii., 11, and cp. 1 Mac. i, 54. 

3 Before the siege of the city began many Christians did actually 
escape to the mountains of Perea. 
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flight does not come in the rainy winter season,’ and espe- 
cially if it shall not be necessary to journey upon the sabbath 
day, when the religious scruples of some may stand in the 
way of their travelling far enough to make good their escape.’ 
Through Divine Providence some chosen ones will be saved 
(so in Matthew and Mark), but the destruction of the city 
will be complete and most of its inhabitants will be either 
slaughtered or led away into captivity (Luke). What is 
meant by the times of the Gentiles in Luke’s last verse is much 
disputed. Perhaps these two related ideas are involved in 
the phrase,—the period of Roman domination over the Jewish 
people, and the spreading of the Christian faith among the 
Gentiles. 
NOTE. 

(a, p. 276) Matthew’s mention of Daniel has set the com- 
mentators to searching for some event in the history of Jeru- 
salem in the period immediately preceding its downfall which 
might be considered a fulfilment of prophecy. Especially 
has it been thought that by ‘‘ the abomination of desolation 
‘ standing in the holy place’’ some profanation of the 
temple is treant. Apart from the consideration that a pre- 
vision of such particular historical circumstance cannot with 
reason be ascribed to Jesus, the absence of the article before 
‘holy ’’ in the original leaves a reference to the temple alto- 
gether doubtful. That the word translated ‘‘ place’’ (/dpds) * 
may refer not only to a particular spot or a limited space but 
to an entire district is made evident by John xi., 48, where 
the Jewish authorities declare that if they let Jesus alone 
there will be such a flocking of the people to him that the 
Romans will come and conquer the nation and take posses- 
sion of their territory (opom). 


1The miserable roads of Palestine were and are travelled with the 
. greatest difficulty during the stormy winter months, and then the 
watercourses are swollen to torrents. 

2It is only the Hebraistically coloured Gospel of Matthew which has 
the words ude GafBarw, neither on a sabbath. It is not unlikely 
that we have here an instance of the influence of a Jewish-Christian 
redactor, 

* romos. 
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§ 162. MORE FALSE MESSIAHS. 


Matt. xxiv., 23-25, Mark xtit., 21-23. 


The time of the advent of more claimants to Messianic dig- 
nity is the time of the events of the preceding section. The 
warning of Jesus is against the accepting of any one as God’s 
appointed saviour of the Jewish people from the power of 
Rome. He looks for the appearing of religious and political 
enthusiasts, some of whom may even be able to perform 
wonderful deeds which will so impress the people as to lead 
them to believe that their deliverer has at last really come. 
He sees that these delusions will only add to the miseries 
attending the downfall of the Jewish state. But she elect,’ 
those whom it is the purpose of God to have saved, will not 
_ be thus deceived. 


§ 163. MANNER OF THE COMING OF THE KING- 
DOM OF GOD AND THE SON OF MAN. 


Matt. xxiv., 26, 27; Luke xvit., 20-25. 


In Matthew Jesus continues to speak of the coming of the 
““ Son of Man,’’ while in Luke, in connection with the paral- 
lel passage, to which the evangelist assigns an earlier date, 
this is associated with the coming of the ‘‘ Kingdom of God ”’ 
in such a way as to make the two substantially one. The 
answer which he gives to the question when the Kingdom 
of God is coming is capable of two explanations, between 
which it is not possible to decide with absolute confidence. 
Jesus may have intended to declare that the Kingdom of God 
is set up within the hearts of men instead of being estab- 
lished, in accordance with the popular expectation, as an 
outward theocratic state ; or he may have meant that God’s 


1 See the preceding section, near the end, 
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Kingdom was already established in their midst through his 
mission and that of his disciples. The statement that the 
Kingdom of God is not something to be watched for, or 
something of whose approaching advent there will be strik- 
ing signs,’ harmonises sufficiently well with both views ; 
while the second interpretation is favoured by the considera- 
tion that the Kingdom of God had no place in the hearts of 
the unbelieving and captious Pharisees. As against this last 
objection it has been maintained that by ‘‘ you’’ may be 
meant mankind and not merely the persons then addressed. 
This gives to the statement the force of a general law. The 
difference between the two interpretations is not, however, 
so great as it might at first sight seem. The Kingdom of 
God, whose foundations had been already laid in the acts and 
teachings of Jesus, was a spiritual and hence an invisible 
kingdom ; and in any case Jesus clearly aims to disabuse 
the minds of his questioners of the false impression that 
there was to be a restoration of the throne of David. Turn- 
ing to his disciples he strives to correct an equally erroneous 
impression of theirs, that the coming of the ‘‘ Son of Man”’ 
is to be wzth observation. ‘They will be looking for and ex- 
pecting his Messianic exaltation and ‘‘ will not see it.’’ 
Yet—strange paradox—his ‘‘ coming’”’ will be so evident 
that no one can fail to see it, for the earth will be filled with 
itssplendour. Before this there is to be bodily suffering and 
defeat—afterward his unseen presence and spiritual victory.. 
This heavenly kingdom, whose near coming had been 
heralded by John, was at length to be built up, not on the 
ruins of the Davidic dynasty, but on the surer foundations 
laid by him whom John had baptised in the Jordan. 


1The exact meaning of tapatrypynoews = KE. V. “ observation,”’ 
found nowhere else in the N. T., is not capable of determination. 
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§ 164. SIGNS ACCOMPANYING THE PAROUSIA. 
Matt. xxiv., 29-31; Mark xiit., 24-27; Luke xxt., 25-28. 


Mark fixes the time of these signs with precision by his 
phrase zm those days, referring to the time of the destruction 
of the city (see $ 161). Matthew’s zmmediately* is equally 
definite. ' In Luke the closeness of the connection obviates 
the necessity for any such note of time. While Matthew 
and Mark may have thought only of physical events when 
describing so graphically disturbances in sun, moon, and 
stars,? to which Luke only briefly refers, it is beyond reason- 
able doubt that the language of Jesus is to be understood 
altogether figuratively. The images employed are those by 
which the Jews. were accustomed to symbolise the sorrows 
of adversity, when, as if in sympathy with the heart of man, 
all nature seems to put on robes of mourning. ‘The litera- 
ture of all nations furnishes so many examples of such 
imagery as to make it evident that in this rhetorical form we 
have a fixed natural type of poetic creation. All the lan- 
guage of this passage is easily parallelled in the Old Testa- 
ment, where the judgments of God upon the nations are 
described.* In phrases borrowed from this source Jesus de- 
picts the helpless and hopeless condition of the Jewish people 
after the overthrow of their city. In Luke this is described 
for the most part in plainer language, although a new figure 
is introduced, also Biblical,—that of the roaring of the sea and 
the billows. Matthew alone speaks of the appearing at this 

1 e¥Séws, eutheds. 

2The powers of the heavens, or that are in the heavens, are the 
heavenly bodies = O. T. “hosts of heaven.” 

® See Joel ii., 2, 10, 30, 31, iii., 15, 16; Ezek. xxx., 3, 18, pie e.ai0 7) fa) 
Is. xiii., 10, 13, xxiv., 23, xxxiv., 4, 1.,3; Am. vill., 9; Mic. iis Greens 
iv., 23-28; Judg. v., 4, 5; Ps. xviii, 7, 1x., 2; 2 Sam, xxii, 8; Hag. 
ii., 6, 21. 

“Cp. Ps, xiii, 7. 
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time of the sign of the Son of Man, the best explanation of 
which is that then the coming of the Son of Man will be 
made manifest. No special outward sign is intended. ‘‘ All 
the tribes of the land [of Palestine] ’’ will mourn, seeing the 
temple-worship forever brought to an end and a new king- 
dom established upon its ruins by the coming of the Son of 
Man. ‘This coming, so closely following upon the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, is figuratively described as a coming on the 
clouds of heaven.’ So the angels to be sent throughout the 
world to gather he elect are not heavenly messengers but all 
the agencies of whatever sort by which men are to be brought 
into the Kingdom of God on earth. In place of this Luke 
has words of encouragement based upon the assurance that 
the beginning of these events will be the sign of approaching 
deliverance for those sons of the Kingdom who have been 
suffering persecution ‘‘ for righteousness’ sake.’’ 


$165. SECOND PARABLE OF THE FIG-TREE. 
Matt. xxw., 32, 33; Mark xiti., 28, 29; Luke xxi., 29-31. 


Jesus declares that, as the bursting forth of the buds of the 
trees in the springtime is a sure sign that summer is com- 
ing, so the events already spoken of will plainly indicate the 
speedy advent of the Son of Man. Matthew and Mark par- 
ticularise the fig-tree, whose leaves come out so late, even 
following the first appearance of the fruit, that their unfold- 
ing is a sign that the season is well advanced (see § 137). 
Luke, apparently not aware of this fact, enlarges the illus- 
tration, making it include a// trees. In the application of the 
simile in Matthew and Mark it is “‘ he,’’ z. e., the Son of 
Man, whose coming all signs will show to be near at hand, 
while Luke uses the synonymous phrase ‘‘Kingdom of God.”’ 

‘Cp. Dan. vii., 13, 14; Deut. xxxiii., 26; Is, xix., 1; Ps, xviii., 5-16, 
xCvil., I-5; Zech, ix., 14, 
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§ 166. TIME OF THE PAROUSIA. 
Matt. xxiv., 34-36; Mark xitt., 30-32, Luke xxt., 32, 33. 


The question of Matt. xxiv., 3 ($ 158), is now answered. 
It is declared that what has been predicted will come to pass 
during that generation,’ but that no one can tell, for God 
only knows, just when. Jesus speaks with absolute confid- 
ence as to the result, concerning which he believes it to be 
impossible that he can be mistaken ; but the causes leading 
up to it are too complex for anyone to determine their exact 
working. What he says about the heavens and earth pass- 
ing away is not an affirmation of their perishableness, but 
rather an illustration drawn from their acknowledged sta- 
bility. It was conceivable that the order of the physical 
“universe might change, but it was not conceivable that he 
should be mistaken in his interpretation of the signs of the 
times. 


8 167. ILLUSTRATIVE PARALLELS FROM THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


Matt. xxiv., 28, 37-41 5 Luke xvit., 26-37. 


To those who have not heeded the warnings of Jesus the 
threatened crisis will come as suddenly and unexpectedly as 
the flood came in the days of Noah and the destruction of the 
cities of the plain in the time of Lot. Men will be pursuing 
their ordinary occupations and conducting themselves in 
every way as though no danger were at hand. The various 
phrases ‘‘ the coming of the Son of Man”’ (Matthew), “‘ the 
days of the Son of Man” and “‘ the day in which the Son of 
Man is revealed’ (Luke), in this connection naturally point 

\'The lifetime of a generation is not here to be fixed by modern 


standards; all that is meant is that some then living will see the ful- 
filment of the prediction, See Matt, xvi., 28; Luke ix., 27. 
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again to the destruction of Jerusalem as the first act in the 
great world-drama. Although nothing is directly said about 
flight, yet in Luke, who has here (verse 31) the injunctions 
of Matt. xxiv., 17, 18 (§ 161), the mention of Lot’s flight 
from Sodom is pertinent only on the supposition that his 
course is. cited as an example to be followed. The turning 
back of Lot’s wife is made a type of that hesitation which, 
in the impending crisis, will cost many their lives. With 
the mention of this incident Luke couples words about the 
saving and losing of life (verse 33) which Matthew has in x., 
39 ($93). According to both Matthew and Luke Jesus pre- 
dicts many separations of friends and acquaintances, whether 
from choice or chance, ‘‘in that day.’’ ‘The question of the 
disciples as to the location of these events shows that even 
yet they are not able to enter into the thought of Jesus. 
His enigmatic answer points to Jerusalem as the carcass 
about which the Roman vultures? are to hover. 


$168. THE PARABLE OF THE UNJUST JUDGE. 
Luke xviit., 1-8. 


There is here this peculiarity,—that the evangelist states 
at the outset the purpose of the parable, which is to emphasise 
the need of constant prayer for the speedy coming of the 
kingdom of heaven. A/ways meaus ‘‘ without ceasing until 
the desired end is attained.’’ The parable is an argument 
from the less tothe greater. Ifa judge whose sense of right 
did not lead him to do justice to one who was entitled to his 
protection could yet be influenced by the selfish motive of 
personal ease to do what was his duty, with how much more 


‘In Luke ‘‘that night’ is a part of “that day.’’ Matthew has the 
indefinite “then,” referring generally to the parousia (see verse 37). 

* The translation eag/es is not here allowable ; for an eagle will not 
feed upon carrion 
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confidence may the waiting and suffering followers of Jesus 
expect their prayers for deliverance to be promptly answered, 
even though judgment may now seem to them to be long de- 
layed! The serious concluding question suggests the proba- 
bility of the slow progress of Christian truth even after the 
removal of the chief obstacles presented by present conditions. 
Some have stumbled over this parable, because it seemed to 
them that God was compared to an unjust judge ; but it is 
only the persistence of the suppliant which is cited as a les- 
son to the disciples, and the character of the judge is a mere 
incidental circumstance having no relation whatever to the 
moral of the story.’ 


§ 169. FAITHFUL AND UNFAITHFUL SERVANTS 
AND THEIR REWARDS. 


Matt. xxiv., 92-51 Luke xit., 35-48, xvit., 7-10. 


To encouragement to patient and prayerful waiting are 
now added admonitions to faithfulness in watching for the 
coming of the Son of Man. Something is to be done, not 
merely something to be waited for. All that Luke has 
which is parallel with Matthew and especially suitable to the 
present connection he places much earlier and in the midst 
of general instructions to the disciples. His first two verses 
call to mind the parable of the next section ; but here the 
occasion thought of may not be that of the master’s own 
wedding but only some marriage-feast to which he has been 

1In a similar way Theocritus compares the anxious activity of Her- 
cules seeking for the missing boy Hylas to the fierce haste with which 
a savage lion rushes down from the mountain in search of a fawn 
which he hears crying afar off and of which he would fain make a 
meal. The comparison is limited to the one circumstance of eager 
haste in the lion and the lion-hearted hero, the altogether different 
objects of desire in the two cases being only incidentals of the double 
picture. 
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invited. The master is represented as rewarding the faithful 
waiting of his servants in a most remarkable manner—by 
giving them a feast at which he ministers to them with his 
own hands. Again the suddenness of the appearing of the 
Son of Man is likened both in Matthew and Luke to the un- 
expected coming of the house-breaker when the master of the 
house is not upon the watch. According to Luke, Peter in- 
quires whether by the “‘ servants’’ in the quasi-parable are 
meant a// (disciples?) or only the twelve. The reply of 
Jesus, which Matthew has without the question, by its use 
of the word “‘ steward’’ points to the apostles as the ones 
upon whom their master wishes especially to impress this im- 
portant lesson. They are not common servants, but they are 
intrusted with the greatest responsibilities. Then in Luke 
follows the general lesson that obligation is in proportion to 
knowledge and that the Divine chastisements are heaviest 
where the consciousness of neglect of duty is greatest. The 
remaining verses, which are without any logical connection 
in the chapter from which they are taken, fitly stand here by 
virtue of their relation to the general subject of the section. 
They teach that no man is entitled to a reward for doing his 
duty. A debtor is not deserving of praise for paying his 
debts, but only of blame for neglecting to pay them when he 
is able. 


§ 170. THE PARABLE OF THE TEN VIRGINS. 
Matt, xxv., 1-13; Luke xtit., 25. 


The adverb of time’ with which Matthew introduces this 
parable connects it closely with the preceding portion of the 
discourse. The time is that designated by the same adverb 
in xxiv., 4o—the time of the parousia. The opening sent- 
ence is strikingly compendious; for the real terms of compari- 
son are the circumstances attending the establishment of the 


1 rote, tote. 
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kingdom of heaven by the Son of Man and circumstances 
which might accompany the celebration of a wedding-feast. 
It has been questioned whether all the details of the narrat- 
ive conform strictly to the customs of the times. So much 
is clear, that we have here a picture of ten bridesmaids wait- 
ing to meet the bridegroom and escort him by torchlight to 
the marriage-feast. Not knowing just when he is to come, 
half of them carelessly neglect to make preparation in time 
and so miss the joys of the festival. ‘The parable repeats the 
lesson of watchfulness twice before given ‘—a lesson without 
point if the coming of the Son of Man was not something to 
be looked for in the lifetime of the disciples. The passage 
from Luke, although having no direct relation to the parable, 
parallels some of its details. 


$171. THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS.’ 
Matt. xxv., 14-30; Luke xix., 11-27. 


Luke makes this parable to have been spoken in or near 
Jericho, when Jesus and his company were on the point of 
setting out for Jerusalem. The reason for its utterance is 
said to have been the belief of some, perhaps of the mass of 
his followers, that the Kingdom of God was on the very point 
of appearing *; for would not a short day’s march bring them 
to the city where the Messiah was to claim and take posses- 
sion of hisown? ‘To attempt to check somewhat this vision- 
ary enthusiasm by hinting at the mistake of looking upon 
the coming of the Kingdom as an event of the immediate 
future is the purpose of the parable. Matthew, making the 
story a part of the eschatological discourse, assigns to it no 
special occasion. So in the parable itself Matthew speaks 


1In Matt. xxiv., 42, 44. 
2 Including the parable of the mine or pounds. 
’ avapatved Sar (anaphainésthai) = “‘ to show yon 
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only of a man going away from home, while Luke states 
that the purpose of the journey was to secure either an 
original grant or a confirmation of power from some over- 
lord. In both forms of the narrative certain servants, repre- 
senting the disciples. of Jesus, are given a trust to administer, 
although, according to Matthew, greater responsibilities are 
imposed upon some than upon others. Balancing these and 
other resemblances and differences, it is not easy to determine 
whether we have here two distinct parables or only one 
parable variously reported. hat reward is proportioned to 
faithfulness of service, and that gifts unused are lost, while 
every effort put forth brings strength for further effort, is the 
lesson of both. The xodleman in Luke (the man in Mat- 
thew) is Jesus, the czé’zens who are not willing to be under 
his rule are the Jewish people as a whole ; the enemies who 
are to be slain are those of the Jews who are to perish in the 
downfall of Jerusalem. Not often does a parable contain so 
many incidents which appear to be significant. ‘The funda- 
mental thought, however, is one,—that the disciples are to 
labour as well as wait. 


§ 172. CONCLUSION OF THE ESCHATOLOGICAL 
DISCOURSE. 


Matt, xxv., 31-46; Mark xitt., 33-37; Luke xxi., 34-38. 


Each of the Synoptists differs from the other two in the 
way in which he ends this discourse of Jesus. Mark closes 
it with an injunction to watchfulness, enforcing the injunc- 
tion by brief parabolic utterances. At the very end it is in- 
dicated that what has been spoken to the twelve, although 
intended specially for them, is applicable to all disciples. It 
was the duty of all to live as though the present were to be 
the last moment of opportunity. The tenor of Luke’s end- 
ing is the same, but, as before, he has more distinctly in his 
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mind the catastrophe which impends over ‘all who are 
settled anywhere in the country”’ of Palestine.’ To the 
discourse the evangelist appends a brief historical note con- 
cerning the daily movements of Jesus at this time. Accord- 
ing to Matthew, Jesus ends his discourse with a pictorial 
description of the judgment which is to attend the parousia. 
Borrowing a figure from the custom of Oriental kings, who 
were wont to dispense justice from their thrones, he speaks 
of the Son of Man as sitting on the throne of his glory, t. @., 
‘on his glorious throne.”’ If all the angels with him is more © 
than an addition to the picture due to the vivid apocalyptic 
fancy of the evangelist, it may rest upon the promise of Jesus 
made to the twelve (see Matt. xix., 28) that they should 
have an honorable share in the judgment of the parousia. 
The judgment then spoken of, however, was only the judg- 
ment of the twelve tribes of Israel, while now all the nations 
are brought to the bar of justice. There is, then, here some 
advance in the thought. It can no longer be the people of 
Jerusalem or even of Palestine alone who are to be judged in 
the destruction of the city and the devastation of the whole 
land, for the judgment now spoken of is declared to be world- 
wide. Such a judgment can be conceived of only as the 
testing of men’s lives by the standard of Christ’s teachings. 
Verses 35, 40, 42, 45, rehearse the law in accordance with 
which judgment is to be passed—the law of brotherly love. 
The righteous (verse 37) are those who have ministered to 
the wants of their brothers in need; the condemned are those 
who have neglected this first of Christian duties. The former 
in their well-doing have not been distinctly conscious of 
obeying a Divine command; the latter in their blindness have 
not seen, or seeing have neglected, the duty lying directly in 
i Here, as in Matt. xxiv., 30, v7 1s not “the earth.”’? The reason 


for holding to this view, against the opinion of some good critics, is, 
that any reference to the world at large would be altogether incon- 
gruous with the main teaching of this and other discourses. 
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their path. The words which close this dramatic prefiguring 
of the time when the truth taught by Jesus shall be recog- 
nised as the standard by reference to which the conduct of 
all men is to be judged, contain no such prediction of either 
weal or woe as has commonly been drawn from them. ‘The 
““geonian’’* consequences of conduct of any kind are not 
necessarily.endless, and the word translated ‘‘ punishment ”’ 
primarily denotes correction with a view to reformation, not 
retributive chastisement (a).? 


NOTH. 


(a, p. 289) While almost all commentators find in the earlier 
part of the eschatological discourse of Jesus a reference to the 
destruction of Jerusalem as a coming of the Son of Man,very 
many imagine that somewhere in the discourse Jesus ceases 
to speak of this near event and begins to tell of another 
coming to judgment which is to take place in some age still 
remotely future. The fact that among those who hold this 
view there is a wide difference of opinion as to where in the 
discourse the change referred to takes place, of itself casts 
doubt upon the reality of any such change. Some think 
that the transition is at xxiv., 29, others at xxiv., 36, others 
at Xxiv., 43, others at xxv., 1, and still others at xxv., ar, 
Such a close connection has been traced up to xxv., 31, that 
no reasonable doubt can remain as to the unity of the dis- 
course in its earlier portions. If there is a break anywhere 
it must be at this point. 

One carefully comparing the Authorised Version and the 
Revised Version will notice that in the latter df has been 
inserted at the beginning of xxv., 31. This little word is 
intended to represent the Greek conjunction dé,* to which, 
by this rendering, an adversative force is sought to be given. + 


1 See 2 66 (a). 

*But see Thayer, 353 (xvAaozs), and Trench’s Synonyms of the 
eed. O77. 

*Sé. 

| Following Olshausen, who says that the form of expression “indi- 
cates something different as the subject of discourse in the similitude 


that follows.’’ 
16 
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It would be easy to cite several authorities of the first rank 
in support of the statement, which probably no competent 
Greek scholar would venture to controvert, that the usual 
function of this particle is to continue a discourse without 
essential change, and that it is employed where in English 
we either use ‘‘and”’ or employ no conjunction whatever, 
—the latter having been the choice of King James’s trans- 
lators in the present passage. The Revised Version itself 
uses and at the beginning of verses 38 and 39. To the indi- 
cation of close logical connection which is furnished by the 
use of this particle at xxv., 31, is to be added the presump- 
tion derived from similarities of expression. In order to 
parallel some of the most striking verbal peculiarities of this 
passage one has only to turn to Matt. x., 23, XVI., 27, 28, 
xxiv., 30, Xxvi., 64; Mark viii., 38, ix.,1; Lukeseaeeee 
275 xe OG: 

Genesis of the Eschatological Discourse.—Between the con- 
tents of the Sermon on the Mount and those of the discourse 
embraced in $$ 159-172 there is so marked a difference in 
many respects that one cannot refrain from asking himself 
whether it is possible that the two can have emanated from 
the same source. ‘The difficulty increases as we call to minc 
several important circumstances. of the Galilean ministry as 
well as the general tenor of the life and teaching of Jesus 
during this decisive period. In our detailed examination of. 
the discourse itself apparent discrepancies between the real - 
thought of Jesus and the meaning attached to his words by 
the evangelists have not infrequently forced themselves 
upon our attention. It is inconceivable that the experiences 
of one or even of three years (if his mission was so long) 
could have been able to transform the sober-minded, practical 
teacher of Galilee, whose independence of thought and free- 
dom from bondage to popular tradition was one of his most 
striking characteristics, into a self-deluded visionary; there- 
fore some explanation of the peculiar structure of this dis- 
course must be sought for if we would save from it that 
which is of real value. First of all it must be clearly recog- 
nised that the securing and preserving of an exact and 
truthful report of such a discourse was in the nature of the 
case a moral impossibility. Who among the unlettered 
band of the disciples of Jesus would think, at this time of 
imminent peril, of writing down what he could imperfectly 
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remember of the Master’s words? Evidently a long time 
must have elapsed—weeks and months if not years—before 
this discourse first came from the hand of the scribe. Never- 
theless a tenacious memory may have here preserved very 
much of the substance and not a little of the form of what 
was actually spoken by Jesus during the last days at Jeru- 
salem. That which cannot have been accurately reported is 
the portion which intends to represent Jesus as an apocalyptic 
seer ; although even here the evangelists have generally left 
us a clue for discovering the truth which they unwittingly 
obscure. 

Whatever may have been the ambition of Jesus in his 
early youth, the scene of the Temptation in the wilderness 
represents him as resisting every enticement to a career of 
worldly honour. Soon follows the conviction that God’s 
Kingdom on earth is a kingdom of the spirit only, and that 
no son of David is to be the Lord’s Anointed. John the 
Baptist might expect a Messiah such as some of the old 
prophets had foretold; but this expectation, according to the 
testimony of Jesus himself, placed him outside of the true 
kingdom of heaven.* Never does Jesus during his Galilean 
ministry encourage his disciples to speak of him as the Mes- 
siah, or approve of their so doing, even after he has acknow- 
ledged the truthfulness of Peter’s declaration at Czesarea 
Philippi that he is ‘‘ the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
Having come to a recognition of these two truths—that the 
Kingdom of God is a spiritual kingdom to be set up in the 
hearts and lives of men, and that God’s Messiah is to be a 
servant and uot a ruler of men, the way is open for his full 
acknowledgment to himself that his is a true Messianic 
mission. Henceforth he often uses familiar Messianic lan- 
guage, infusing into it new meanings which those who hear 
him are incompetent to understand. With the old phrase- 
ology they associate the old ideas and so think that he speaks 
of himself as the Messiah whonr they have long been expect- 
ing. Besides, they have not forgotten that he willingly 
accepted Peter’s declaration that he was the Christ. So:the 
popular enthusiasm grew until his followers would fain take 
him and make him king, whether he would or no.t Even 
his sudden and violent death was not enough to destroy 
their hope ‘‘ that it was he which should redeem Israel.’’ t 


eviatt, xi., II. {John vi., 15. {Luke xxiv., 21, 
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The last question which they ask him after his reappearing 
and before his final departure is, ‘‘ Dost thou at this time re- 
store the kingdom to Israel?’’* Had he not more than once 
in his last days used expressions which seemed plainly to 
hint at his speedy return to them? That a return from the 
realm of the dead was not conceived to be a thing incredible 
is evident from the conjectures which had been made as to 
who Jesus was, when some said that he was “John the 
Baptist, some Elijah, and others Jeremiah or one of the 
prophets,’ t and from Herod’s declaration that Jesus was 
John the Baptist risen from the dead.{ Hence the possi- 
bility of the birth of that faith which found expression in the 
assurance that ‘‘ this Jesus which was received up from you 
into heaven shall so come in like manner as ye beheld him 
going into heaven.’ § Around the thought expressed thus 
with comparative simplicity would soon cluster all that 
wealth of apocalyptic imagery which was associated with 
the concept of the coming of ‘‘ the times of the restoration 
of all things,’’ so that it would be no longer possible for 
anyone to say with confidence what were the sober though 
figurative expressions of Jesus and what the fancies ascribed 
to him by a later generation. So much of the Jerusalem 
discourse as is true apocalypse represents the belief of the 
early Church ; so much of it as is simple prophecy of suffer- 
ing ending in victory speaks to us from the heart of Jesus 
himself. 


§ 173. THE CONSPIRACY. 
Matt. xxvi., 1-5; Mark xiv., 1,2; Luke xxit., 1, 2. 


The passover and the unleavened bread in Mark represent 
the two parts of the passover season, the passover proper 
being celebrated on the evening of the fourteenth day of the 
first month, and the seven following days being specially set 
apart for the eating of unleavened bread.’ The feast was 

* Acts 1, 6. + Matt. xvi., 14. 

t Matt. xiv., 2. @. Acts 1., IIs 

1 See Lev. xxiii., 4-8; Num. xxviii., 16, 17; Ezra vi., 19, 225 I Esd. 
i., I-22. 
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instituted in commemoration of the passing over the child- 
ren of the Hebrews when the first-born of the Egyp- 
tians were destroyed, and of the eating of unleavened 
bread in the haste of the departure from the land of 
bondage.’ Two days before the passover members of the 
national council come together at the house of the high- 
priest Joseph, commonly called Caiaphas, to consult as to 
the best method of putting Jesus out of the way, which im- 
plies that extreme measures had been already practically 
determined upon. A little delay, however, seems to them 
desirable, since in anticipation of the passover time the city 
is already full of strangers from all parts of the country, 
among whom must be many Galileans—a people always in- 
clined to turbulence and especially likely to resist any vio- 
lence which might be offered to one of their own countrymen 
whom great numbers looked upon as a prophet. When, how- 
ever, without any effort of their own, Jesus is placed fully 
within the power of his enemies, this hesitation vanishes 
and the execution of their plot is immediately hastened on. 


$174. THE ANOINTING AT BETHANY (AND IN 
GALILEE ?). 


Matt. xxvi., 6-13; Mark xiv., 3-9; Luke vit., 36-50. 


The anointing of an honoured guest was not so rare an 
occurrence as to make it unlikely that Jesus would have re- 
ceived such a token of respect on more than one occasion ; 
nevertheless the fact that the four evangelists all agree’ in 
speaking of but one anointing is favourable to the theory of 
the varying of a single account in process of transmission. 
In the form in which the narratives have come down to us 


1See Ex. xii., xiii., 1-10; Num. ix., 1-5; Deut. xvi., 1-8. 
*Cp. John xii., 1-8. 
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that of Luke must stand by itself, while John may be recog- 
nised as being in substantial accord with Matthew and Mark, 
notwithstanding some striking points of difference. 

In Matthew and Mark the scene is laid in Bethany at the 
house of a certain Simon, who is distinguished from others 
of the name by the fact of his having been affected with 
leprosy. Jesus was reclining at table.’ The ointment used 
is said to have been contained in ‘‘ an alabaster.’’ There is 
nothing in the original text corresponding to cruse or flask. 
The ancients said ‘‘ an alabaster,’’ just as we say “a mar- 
ble,’? ‘(a bronze,’’ ‘‘a copper,” ‘‘a nickel,’’ applying the 
name of the material to that which is made of it.? Jesus did 
not mean to say that this anointing had been done with the 
conscious purpose of preparing his body for burial, but, with 
the near prospect of death in view, this act seemed to him, 
as it really proved to be, one of the last offices of affection. 

In Luke it is a Pharisee, also named Simon, who enter- 
tains Jesus. ‘The woman is spoken of as a sinner = “a bad 
woman.’’ It may be that dissoluteness of character is hereby 
intended to be ascribed to her.* There is no reason whatever 
for supposing that this woman was Mary Magdalene, spoken 
of in viii., 2, as having been cured of demonism by Jesus.* 
In the last clause of verse 47 gratitude is represented as fol- 
lowing forgiveness, in accordance with the natural teaching 
of the incident related to Simon ; but in the earlier part of 
the verse forgiveness is made to depend upon the manifest- 
ation of love. In its present form (which may not be an 
exact reproduction of the words of Jesus), the passage as a 


|The rendering sat at meat conveys the erroneous idea of an upright 
posture. Couches were commonly used at table. 

2 Soin Matt. xxvi., 15, apyvpra, “silvers” = ‘‘silver-pieces.” Cp. 
Ger. ‘‘ Silberling.”” 

? See passages from Greek and Latin authors cited by Wetstein 77 
‘Loco. 

4 See 3125. 
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whole is perhaps intended to set forth the reciprocal action 
of love and forgiveness. 


$175. THE TREACHERY OF JUDAS. 
Matt. xxvi., 14-16; Mark xiv., ro, 11; Luke xxit., 3-6. 


That the offer of Judas to betray his master was made to 
the chief priests indicates that their desire to compass the 
death of Jesus' had become known to him. Luke alone as- 
cribes the treason of Judas to the prompting of Satan ; but 
this may be only a poetical way of describing the temptation 
which took possession of him. Mark and Luke say that the 
chief priests agreed to reward Judas for his favour; Matthew 
declares that they actually paid’ him in advance thirty 
pieces of silver.*® 


$176. PREPARATION FOR THE PASSOVER MEAL. 
Matt. xxvi., 17-20; Mark xiv., 12-17; Luke xxit., 7-14. 


The question whether the date of the last meal which 
Jesus ate with his disciples was the 13th or the 14th of the 
month is much debated.‘ Between the Synoptists and John 


1See Matt. xxvi., 3, 4. 

2 £6rnGar literally means ‘ placed,” 7. ¢., in the balance, and there- 
fore ‘‘ weighed out”’ ; but counting is likely to have been often sub- 
stituted for weighing. At the present day in some English banks 
gold and silver pieces are weighed and not counted. 

§ The amount is so small—less than twenty dollars, or four pounds, 
if the silver pieces were shekels—as to have led to the conjecture 
that the primitive tradition is represented by Mark and Luke, who 
say nothing about the amount, and that the number thirty crept into 
the record from Zech. xi., 12, from the LX X. of which Matthew seems 
to have derived his phraseology. Cp. Ex. xxi., 32. 

‘There is a thorough treatment of the question in ‘‘The Character 
of Christ’s Last Meal,”’ by Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, Journal of Bibli- 
cal Literature, vol, xi, 
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there appears to be an irreconcilable disagreement, although 
there are some who think it possible to remove the difficulty. 
‘The present section speaks of preparations for the celebration 
of the passover ; but whether or not Jesus and his disciples 
sacrificed and ate the paschal lamb, according to custom, is 
nowhere stated. According to Mark and Luke there was 
something mysterious in the directions given to the two 
messengers who were sent by Jesus to complete arrangements 
previously made by him for the use of a room for the pass- 
over meal; while Matthew, by employing the vague “ such 
a one’? to designate the individual who was to provide the 
room, indicates either that he considers it unnecessary to be 
more definite or that he has forgotten the man’s name. 


§ 177. PREDICTION OF THE BETRAYAL. 
Matt. xxvi., 21-25; Mark xiv., 18-21; Luke XKKX11t., 2I-23. 


It is during the supper that Jesus makes the startling an- 
nouncement that he is about to be betrayed by one of the 
twelve, who is then present and sharing with them the com- 
mon meal. Matthew and Mark represent the disciples as 
asking, one after another, /s 7# / ?—by the very form of the 
question (as presented in the Greek) deprecating an affirm- 
ative answer. According to Matthew, Judas receives to his 
question the direct reply, ‘‘ You said it,’ ? which is equival- 
ent to “ It is,’’ as examples from the Talmud make evident. 
The Fourth Gospel* has an account which is fuller and in 
some respects different from that of the Synoptists, who, how- 
ever, do not altogether agree among themselves, especially 
with regard to the order of events, Luke placing the an- 
nouncement of the betrayal near the close of the supper, 
while Matthew and Mark give the impression that it took 
place during the early part of the meal. 


1 Serva (déina), found nowhere else in the N. Als 
2 Cp. xxvi., 64. 3 xiii., 21-30. 
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$178. THE LAST SUPPER.' 
Matt. xxvt., 26-29, Mark xiv., 22-25, Luke xxtt., 15-20. 


In the introductory sentences which Luke alone has (verses 
15-17) Jesus plainly declares that he will not again eat of the 
passover fiieal with his disciples until it (the passover) is fud- 
filled. As this fulfilment is to be zz the kingdom of God, it 
must be a figurative and not a literal passover that is meant. 
So the concluding words in Matthew and Mark, correspond- 
ing to Luke’s verse 18, refer to a spiritual communion with 
the disciples when the kingdom of God shall have been 
established upon earth. Jesus, distributing the bread and 
wine which had been provided for their repast, likens this 
food and drink to his body and blood.” Matthew and Mark 
agree in having the simple declaration 77s zs my body, to 
which Luke adds which ts given for you, and Paul ‘‘ which is 
for you.’”’ With regard to the cup, in Mark mention is made 
only of the fact that all the disciples drank from it, while ac- 
cording to Luke Jesus called upon them so todo. In Luke 
also more than one cup is referred to, the first being offered 
to the disciples before and the latter after the breaking of the 
bread. It is to the latter only that a symbolic significance 
is expressly attached. Before this they had been eating the 
ordinary passover meal. The conclusion of the meal is to 
some extent separated from the rest by the typical use which 
Jesus makes of its elements. The ambiguity of the word 
translated covenant,’ which may be rendered either ‘‘ cove- 
nant’’ or ‘‘ testament,’’ leaves the meaning here somewhat 
uncertain. ‘The reference may be either to a covenant differ- 
ent from that which Jehovah made with his people of old 
(which must be the meaning if the word zew, found in Luke, 


1Cp. 1 Cor. xi., 23-25. 
2 éoriv, ‘‘is,” here, as often, indicates a typical resemblance and 
not identity. 5 §taSHxn, diathéké. 
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is genuine), or the sacrifice of his life may have been looked 
upon by Jesus as a legacy to his disciples and the world. In 
either case his death is referred to as being for the good of 
mankind. Luke is the only one of the evangelists who has 
the injunction, after the passing of the cup, this do in remem- 
brance of me (a). 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 298) Paul, in the passage already cited, makes this 
injunction to have been given in connection with the passing 
both of the bread and the wine. Considering that the early 
Mark-record does not give us these words, it is conceiv- 
able that they, as well as the additions to 7hzs zs my body, 
formed no part of the early tradition, but came into the record 
after the establishment of the Lord’s Supper as a memorial 
rite. That Jesus was not consciously instituting a sacrament 
for a church which as yet had no existence, but was only ask- 
ing of the twelve that, whenever they should meet together 
for a common meal after his departure from them, they should 
remember how he had given his body and blood, that is, his 
whole life, for them, is the only view which does justice to 
the simplicity of his language and its perfect fitness to the 
circumstances of the occasion. 


$179. PREDICTION OF PETER’S DENIAL. 
Matt. xxvt., 30-35; Mark xiv., 26-31, Luke xxit., 31-34. 


It is before leaving the supper-chamber, according to Luke, 
but on the way to the Mount of Olives, according to Matthew 
and Mark, that Jesus foretells the defection of the apostles, 
but especially of Peter, who should have been the last to de- 
sert him. In Matthew and Mark this is represented as a ful- 
filment of prophecy; but the passage quoted ‘is not prophetic 
in its original form. Jehovah is poetically represented as 
addressing the avenging sword and saying, ‘‘ Awake, O 


LZECH xii 7 
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sword, against my shepherd, and against the man who is my 
fellow; smite the shepherd and the sheep shall be scattered,”’ 
—the shepherd being the king of Judah contemporary with 
the prophet, while the sheep are the people of Israel. The 
statement in Luke’s 31st verse recalls the temptation of Job, 
which was by Divine permission. The faithfulness of all 
the twelve’ was to be tried, but it was Peter whom Jesus 
most of all desired to have true to him. In when once thou 
hast turned again there is a recognition of a defection followed 
by a renewal of courage. The substance of the prediction 
of Jesus is that Peter will deny him over and over again be- 
fore morning,—although it is only in Mark that a repeated 
denial is spoken of.* 


§ 180. CONTRAST BETWEEN THE PAST AND 
THE FUTURE. 


Luke xxit., 35-38. 


The language in which reference is made to the first send- 
ing out of the twelve conforms not so much to ix., 3, which 
contains the instructions said to have been given to them, as 
to x., 4, addressed to the seventy (see § 88). In the injunc- 
tion to the disciples to provide themselves with swords there 
is only a recognition of the present difficulties of their situa- 
tion, as though he had said, ‘‘ but now you will need to be 
on your guard against enemies.’’ When they show by their 
reply, Here are two swords, that they take his words literally 
and suppose him to be enjoining upon them to arm them- 
selves, he waives any explanation, merely saying ‘‘ That is 
enough.’’* The quotation in verse 37 is from Is. liii., 12, 


! The pronoun is plural and so cannot refer to Peter alone. 

2 rors (tris), thrice, if to be understood strictly, probably crept ex 
eventu into the tradition followed by Mark. 

3Pfleiderer (The New World for September, 1899, pp. 431-433) 
altogether mistakes the true ground of such an interpretation. It 
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where the application of the words is to the righteous portion 
of the people of Israel, whose sufferings in exile are likened 
to the punishments of malefactors. Whether in the last 
clause of the verse Jesus intends to state that there is about 
to be a fulfilment of this saying through his condemnation 
and death, or whether the statement is only a declaration that 
his end is near, must remain uncertain. 


§ 181. GETHSEMANE. 
Matt. xxvi., 36-46; Mark xiv., 32-42; Luke xxit., 30-46. 


The place to which Jesus withdrew was across the brook 
Kidron,* on the slope of the Mount of Olives, and would 
seem to have derived its name of ‘‘ Gethsemane,’’ or “‘ oil- 
press,’’ from the fact that there was or formerly had been 
there an oil-press among or near the olive-trees. It is to be 
presumed that all the twelve were with him excepting Judas.’ 
Three —those who had been with him on the Mount of 
Transfiguration — he takes apart from the rest, and, retiring 
a little even from these, he engages in prayer. The feelings 
which prompted this act are described in terms which, as is 
so often the case with the language of emotion, it is difficult 
to represent by exact equivalents. Zo be greatly amazed 


rests upon no other conception than that which is derived from the 
uniform character of the teachings and conduct of Jesus. In the light 
of the doctrine of the Sermon on the Mount, as well as of Matt. xxvi. 
32, and John xviii. 36, it is impossible to think of Jesus as counselling 
his followers to resist their enemies by force. Pfleiderer’s interpreta- 
tion is also wide of the mark in that it represents Jesus to have been 
consulting for his own safety, while the record represents the remark 
about the procuring of swords as having been made altogether with 
reference to the prospective condition of the disciples. 

1See John xviii., 1. 

* Weiss even includes Judas, whom he supposes to have left the 
group later, but before the arrest. 
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comes short of expressing the anxiety and dread which 
Mark’s Greek word' implies. A better rendering of the two 
related infinitives would be ‘‘ to be greatly troubled and de- 
pressed.’ Matthew’s corresponding verb expresses sadness 
rather than fear and is properly enough translated /o de sor- 
vowful. When Jesus says that his soul is sorrowful wo death 
he uses thé:strongest possible language to give expression to 
the intensity of his mental agony. Mark, in preserving the 
Chaldee Adda as well as its Greek equivalent, probably con- 
forms to the usage of his time. Three times (according to 
Luke once only) Jesus comes to his three chosen disciples 
and finds them sleeping. His injunctions to them, first to 
be on the watch, then, as if despairing of arousing them to 
any activity, to sleep on and get the rest which their fatigued 
bodies seemed to demand, and finally, when the traitor sud- 
denly appears, to arouse themselves and go with him, indi- 
cate rapid changes of feeling under the influence of changing 
conditions (a). 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 301) What Luke says about the presence of an angel 
strengthening Jesus in his agony has every appearance of 
being a legendary accretion ; but there is not quite the same 
reason for doubting the authenticity of the account of the 
bloody sweat, since there appear to be well-attested modern 
instances of the exudation of blood from the surface of the 
body. Both verses (43, 44) lack full manuscript attestation, 
although generally retained by modern editors. 


§ 182. THE ARREST. 


Matt. xxvi., 47-56 ; Mark xiv., 43-52; Luke xxit., 47-53. 


Those who arrested Jesus are described by all the Synoptists 
as a ‘‘mob.’?? That they were armed with ‘‘ swords and 


1 éxSapu ero Sar (ekthambéisthai), found in the N. T. only in Mark, 
who uses it in somewhat varying senses. 2 oxA0S, Ochlds. 
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clubs’ indicates that they were not altogether a military 
force. John (xviii., 3) speaks both of Roman soldiers and 
officials of the Sanhedrin, but the Synoptists appear to intend 
no reference to the former.’ When one of the followers of 
Jesus resists the arrest and wounds one of those making it,” 
Jesus deprecates the resort to violence, and, according to 
Luke, immediately heals the wounded man.* Matthew 
makes Jesus to have intimated (verse 53) that, if it had been 
the will of God that he should escape from his enemies, a 
providential way of deliverance would have been provided. 
It is also quite in accordance with Matthew's habitual pre- 
destinarian point of view that Jesus is represented as con- 
sidering his fate to have been foreordained (verse 54). The 
meaning of Luke’s concise Suffer thus far (verse 51) is by no 
means clear. ‘The connection of thought is best preserved 
by supposing that Jesus endeavoured to restrain his disciples 
by enjoining upon them “ to suffer even this ’’ violence to be 
done to him rather than to resist by force. Mark’s last two 
verses, peculiar to him, narrate an incident which, having no 
special significance in relation to the rest of the narrative, 
suggests that the evangelist had personal knowledge of the 
circumstance and perhaps was himself the young man in 
question. One clad only in a linen cloth*® or wrapper was 
likely to have arisen in haste from his couch upon the an- 
nouncement of what was going on. 


1 The Jewish authorities could hardly command the services of the 
Roman cohort. 

2 John (xviii., 10) says that it was Malchus, a servant of the high- 
priest, and that his assailant was Peter. 

’Since the ear is said to have been severed from the body, it is 
hardly possible to look upon the story of its restoration as anything 
but legendary. 

4 See 3180, p. 299. 

5 6rvéav (sindén), found only here in the N, T, in this sense 
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$183. THE TRIAL BEFORE THE SANHEDRIN. 


Matt. xxvi., 57-68 ; Mark xiv., 53-65; Luke xxit., 54, 55, 
03-71. 

The circumstances of the trial of Jesus before the authori- 
ties of his own nation are described in substantially the same 
sway by Matthew and Mark, but by Luke somewhat differ- 
ently. All agree in saying that he was brought before 
Caiaphas, the chief-priest, but only Luke mentions that it 
was at his house. Matthew represents the scribes and elders 
as having previously assembled as if in expectation of the 
coming of their prisoner, while Mark seems to make the 
bringing of Jesus to have been the immediate occasion of 
their coming together. Mark also speaks of the chiefpriests 
aspresent. The two together mention all the elements which 
went to make up the Sanhedrin. Yet it is not quite certain 
that this was a regularly called meeting of the council, which, 
according to established custom, could not properly be con- 
vened at night. The emergency, it is true, might seem to 
justify such a departure from traditional usage. Luke men- 
tions no night gathering, but only a meeting of the Sanhedrin 
in the morning. According to the Fourth Gospel the first 
examination was before Annas, who, however, decided. no- 
thing, but passed the prisoner over to Caiaphas, ‘‘ which 
was high-priest that year.’’' The testimony against Jesus, 
although spoken of as false, was so only by virtue of the 
meaning given to certain words of his by the witnesses ; for, 
according to the Fourth Gospel,’ he had said long before 
something like what was alleged.* Mark alone preserves the 
true meaning of Jesus when he represents him as speaking 


1John xviii., 13. 

2 See ii., 19. 

8 John’s interpretation of the words (ii., 21), however, seems too 
fanciful and was, as he himself says, not thought of until after the 
resurrection, 
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of the new temple as one to be made without hands. Such 
a spiritual temple he declares (according to Matthew) that 
he can and (according to Mark) will build upon the ruins of 
the national religion. To this charge Jesus makes no an- 
swer ; but when the high-priest asks him if he is the Christ, 
according to Matthew even demanding that he shall answer 
as upon oath, he makes a frank confession of his Messiahship. 
Nay more, he adds, in apocalyptic phrase, that “ from that™ 
time on’? ' they will see him sitting at the right hand of God 
and coming (Matthew and Mark) upon (or with) the clouds 
of heaven. This lofty claim the high-priest chooses to con- 
sider blasphemous, in the sense of being derogatory to the 
Divine Majesty ; and nominally on the strength of this self- 
furnished evidence, but really, it would seem, in pursuance 
of a predetermined plan, Jesus is declared by the council to 
be worthy of death. This judgment makes him a criminal 
to whom no respect is supposed to be due, so that even some 
connected with the court disgrace themselves by treating 
him shamefully. 


§ 184. PETER’S DENIAL OF JESUS. 
Matt. xxvi., 69-75 ; Mark xiv., 66-72; Luke xxit., 56-62. 


In the last section the fact was mentioned of Peter’s follow- 
ing into the court? of the high-priest those who had brought 
Jesus thither. Some additional circumstances are now intro- 
duced into the account, although the Synoptists appear to 
differ somewhat among themselves as to minor details.* 
Jesus was conducted within doors, while those not entitled 
to enter remained down in the courtyard, where a fire 


lan apt, ap’ arti. 

2‘ Court” is a word applicable to the area about which the palace 
was built. 

3 The text is also uncertain in several places. 
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had been kindled. Peter, when charged with being a fol- 
lower of Jesus, denies all knowledge of him and withdraws 
into the passageway leading from the courtyard to the en- 
trance. Matthew alone makes Peter’s Galilean brogue’ to 
have betrayed him. It was recognised that no Galilean was 
likely to be present at such a time unless he had a sympa- 
thetic interest in the fate of Jesus. 


$185. THE HANDING OVER OF JESUS TO PILATE. 
Matt. xxvit., 1-2; Mark xv., 1; Luke xxiit., r. 


It appears to be the intention of Matthew and Mark to de- 
scribe a full meeting of the Sanhedrin in the morning for the 
purpose of giving effect to the action of the night before. 
Jesus had been declared worthy of death, but it was necessary 
to secure the confirmation of this judgment by the Roman 
governor, Pontius Pilate, before it could be effective. This 
morning consultation (supposing the verdict to have been 
pronounced the night before) was then simply for the pur- 
pose of considering how best to secure from the governor a 
decision conformable to their wishes. Apparently it was 
hoped that a striking impression would be made upon him 
by the whole body of the Sanhedrin appearing before him to 
ask for the execution of one whom they had found worthy 
of death. ‘They seem to have hoped that he would not 
take the trouble to examine into the merits of the case for 
himself, or at least would make the trial a mere formal 
one, confirmatory of the verdict of the Jewish court. 


1 The Galileans are said to have had peculiarities both of pronuncia- 
tion and vocabulary. 
, 20 
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§ 186. THE FATE OF JUDAS. 
Matt. xxvit., 3-10. 


Towards the solution of the psychological problem sug- 
gested by the action of Judas here described exegesis can 
give no help. Various reasons both for his betrayal of Jesus 
and for his repentance have been suggested, but all, of course, 
are conjectural. The same is to be said with regard to the 
hypotheses which have been put forth with a view to har- 
monising this section with Acts i., 18, which has a different 
account of the manner of the death of Judas (a). 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 306) The passage quoted in verses 9 and 10 bears 
a considerable resemblance to Zech. xi., 12, 13, but does not 
occur atallin Jeremiah. The various hypotheses which have 
been hitherto suggested for the explanation of this discrep- 
ancy have been rendered superfluous by the recent discovery 
that the passage is present in no fewer than three ancient ver- 
sions —a clear indication of its presence in some form of the 
original. A more complicated problem is that presented by 
the attempt of the evangelist to make the Old Testament 
passage fit the circumstances to which it is here applied, Be- 
tween text corruptions and misinterpretations of the Hebrew 
the original meaning of the prophet’s words has been alto- 
gether obscured. In fact all that Matthew really has in 
common with Zechariah is the mention of thirty pieces of 
silver and the word “‘ potter.’’ The prophet says nothing 
about the buying of a field. The words for “‘ potter ”’ and 
‘“treasury,’’ which in the Hebrew are almost identical in 
form, may in some way have been confounded. 


$187. THE EXAMINATION BEFORE PILATE. 
Matt. xxvit., 11-14 ; Mark xv., 2-5; Luke xxtit., 2-5. 


According to Luke the proceedings before Pilate com- 
menced with charges against the prisoner by those who had 
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conducted him to the governor. They charge him first with 
corrupting the people,’ in what manner they do not say, un- 
less the two following accusations are simply explanatory of 
this, which is not unlikely. -It was naturally supposed that 
advising against the payment of tribute to the Roman gov- 
ernment, if it could be proved against Jesus, would be looked 
upon by the governor as a treasonable act, and, attributing 
to Jesus the Messianic claims made for him by his followers, 
they thought to brand him asa royal pretender whom the 
imperial government was bound to put out of the way in 
self-defence. That he is rightly called ‘‘ king of the Jews”’ 
Jesus does not deny *; to whatever else is brought forward 
against him he makes no answer. Pilate, apparently under- 
standing the real motives of the prosecutors of Jesus as well 
as the essential falseness of their charges, declares that no 
case has been made out against him.* 


§ 188. PILATE AND HEROD. 
Luke xxtit., 6-16. 


The accusers had incidentally let drop the word ‘‘ Galilee’ 
in such a way as to suggest to Pilate that Jesus might be a 
Galilean, and, finding upon inquiry that this was the case, 
he handed him over to Herod, the tetrarch of Galilee, who 
happened at that time to be in the city. This, although on 
its face an act of courtesy, may have been dictated either by 
motives of policy or by a desire to get rid of an unpleasant 


'So one of the charges against Socrates was that he corrupted the 
youth of Athens. 

2In Pilate’s question there is a tone of contempt: ‘‘ Can such a man 
_ as you be a king?” 

$John xviii., 29 ff., makes clearer the reasons for Pilate’s judgment. 
What Jesus is there represented to have said could not but have 
seemed to the governor to place “‘ the king of the Jews” in the rank 
of harmless enthusiasts. 
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duty, rather than by a sense of the fitness of things. The 
act in any case was pleasing to Herod, for he had had his 
curiosity aroused with regard to the Galilean agitator and 
had wished that he could see some of the wonderful works 
which were attributed to him ; but Jesus preserves a dignified 
silence in his presence, with the result that Herod, piqued at 
his apparent assumption of superiority, treats him abusively 
and, putting on him in mockery a splendid robe, probably 
one outworn and discarded by the sovereign, he sends him 
back to. Pilate, thus returning the latter’s courtesy. The 
result of this interchange of civilities is said to have been the 
reconciliation of the king and the governor, who, for some 
cause, had before this been estranged. Pilate thus again has 
the case on his hands. His next move is to try to satisfy the 

clamour of the Jews for the punishment of Jesus by inflicting 
~ upon him, though innocent, a slight chastisement. 


$189. JESUS AND BARABBAS. 
Matt. xxvit., 15-26; Mark xv., 6-15 ; Luke xxttt., 17-25. 


The evangelists give the impression that Pilate desired to 
release Jesus but was unable to resist the popular clamour 
for the execution of the sentence passed by the Sanhedrin. 
The custom of pardoning some prisoner at passover-time is 
one of which history makes no other mention. Mark says 
that the people called upon Pilate to do as was his wont, 
while Matthew makes the governor take the initiative. Mark 
represents Pilate as asking the people if they wish to have 
him release Jesus ; Matthew makes him present to them the 
alternative of the release of Jesus or of Barabbas, a notorious 
criminal. Both represent him as aware that the action of the 
hierarchy had been prompted by jealousy of the popularity 
of Jesus, and Pilate seems to have hoped that the verdict of 
the crowd on the present occasion would coincide with his 
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own inclination and make it possible for him to do justice 
under cover of granting a favour. Matthew seems to inti- 
mate that he may also have been influenced toward clemency 
by the intercession of his wife. When overpowered by the 
popular clamour against Jesus, he tries to free himself from 
all responsibility by the symbolic act of washing his hands 
in the presence of the crowd ; then he orders the scourging 
of the righteous man preparatory to his execution (a). 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 309) While Matthew (verse 26) and Mark (verse 15) 
explicitly mention a scourging of Jesus in connection with his 
condemnation to the cross by Pilate, Luke and John present 
the matter somewhat differently. According to Luke (xxiii., 
16, 22), Pilate, addressing the assembled crowd, proposed to 
chastise Jesus and release him, hoping that they would be 
satisfied with this, but at length, being compelled to yield to 
their clamour, he gave sentence that what they asked for should 
be done. John (xix., 1) places the scourging before the con- 
demnation and so appears to disconnect it altogether from the 
crucifixion. Luke and John may be brought into tolerable 
harmony with each other and with Matthew and Mark by 
supposing that Pilate, yielding to the demand of the Jews, 
ordered the scourging of Jesus preliminary to his crucifixion 
and then, feeling that he was acting contrary to the claims 
of justice, tried, but unsuccessfully, to draw back from the 
execution of the rest of the sentence. 


§ 190. THE MOCKING. 
Matt. xxvit., 27-31 ; Mark xv., 16-20. 


John (xix., 2, 3), as well as Matthew and Mark, tells us 
that the soldiers made sport of Jesus by clothing him in a 
garment’ of scarlet or purple, suggestive of the rich robes 


1 Matthew calls it a chlamys and John an himatidn: both indicate 
an outer garment, but the former is the more specific and dignified 
word, 
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of royalty, and also placed upon his head a mimic crown of 
acanthus (a). Matthew alone mentions the placing of a reed 
in his right hand for a sceptre, and that afterwards they 
smote him with his own mock symbol of power. 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 310) While Roman soldiers were naturally brutal and 
generally ready for any sport, however cruel, there is no 
reason for supposing that the so-called crown of thorns placed 
upon the head of Jesus was contrived for the direct purpose 
of torturing him. Like the purple robe, it was meant for 
mockery of his supposed royal pretensions, and would be 
likely to be made of whatever available material was nearest 
at hand, which seems to have been some branches of acanthus 
—-a shrub always more or less spiny. While not troubling 
themselves to remove the spines, the soldiers would have no 
reason for selecting branches bearing only thorns ; and the 
Ecce Homo of Christian art is the product of a morbid tend- 
ency to exaggerate those physical sufferings of Jesus which 
a perverted theology has felt the necessity of making heavy 
enough to outweigh the sins of the whole human race. 


$191. ON THE WAY. TO GOLGOTHA. 


Matt. xxvit., 32: Mark xv., 21; Luke XX11t., 26-32. 


Executions took place without the city walls... The 
Synoptists agree in saying that Jesus did not himself, accord- 
ing to custom, carry his cross* to the place of execution, but 
that one Simon of Cyrene was compelled to bear it, while 
John says that Jesus ‘‘ went out bearing the cross for him- 
self.’ ‘The form of the Synoptic statement, however, is such 
as to suggest that Simon was pressed into the service of the 
soldiers on the way to Golgotha; so that the account of John 
may be considered as only less complete than that of the 
other evangelists but not inconsistent with it. Luke alone 


1 See Num. xv., 35, and cp. Heb. xiii., 12. ? See Appendix J. 
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has preserved a few words addressed by Jesus to the women 
who followed him weeping. They are words of commisera- 
tion for the fate which threatens them. The figurative and 
perhaps proverbial language of verse 31’ may be para- 
phrased in some such way as this: ‘‘ If I, though innocent, 
suffer thus, what shall be the fate of those whose sins are 
about to bring down upon their city the divine retribution ?”’ 


§ 192. THE CRUCIFIXION. 


Matt. xxvit., 33-44, Mark xv., 22-32, Luke xxtit., 33-43. 
The place of execution ‘‘ was nigh to the city,’’ as the 
Fourth Gospel tells us, and that is all that we know con- 
cerning it, except that its Hebrew and Chaldee name Golgotha 
signifies ‘‘ skull.’’* Matthew and Mark both mention that 
some sort of artificially flavoured wine was offered to Jesus 
apparently before his crucifixion; but while the latter speaks 
of ‘‘ myrrhed wine’’ which was likely to be agreeable to the 
taste, the former says that the wine was mingled with gall.* 
No other reason for his declining to drink it need be thought 
of than its unwelcome taste, since, according to Matthew, he 
did make trial of it. The supposition that ‘‘ he would not 
take it because he knew that it was meant to stupefy ”’ * is 
altogether gratuitous. All the evangelists alike simply state 
the fact that Jesus was crucified, leaving it to the imagina- 
tion of the reader to supply the details with which everyone 
might be supposed to be familiar. As to three incidental 
circumstances the Synoptists are all agreed,—that two male- 
factors were crucified with Jesus; that the soldiers who 


1Cp. the reading of the Sinaitic palimpsest: ‘‘ They who do these 
. things in the moist tree, what shall they do in the dry?” 

2 Cp. with the Synoptics John xix., 17, 20. 

Sepwrs. lxix., 21. 

‘Bruce, with Swete and others, 
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guarded him took possession of his garments,’ and that an 
inscription setting forth his royal claim was placed upon the 
cross (a). Matthew and Mark speak of this superscription 
as being the recital of his alleged crime. Of the insulting 
remarks said by the Synoptists to have been addressed to 
Jesus as he hung upon the cross, John makes no mention (0). 


NOTES. 


(a, p. 312) The inscription is given in a different form by 
each of the four evangelists. From Mark’s Zhe king of the 
Jews through Luke’s This is the king of the Jews, and Mat- 
thew’s Zhis is Jesus the king of the Jews, we come to John’s 
most complex /esus of Nazareth, the king of the Jews. Mark’s 
originality and Luke’s dependence upon him seem here to 
be indicated. 

(6, p. 312) Matthew and Mark represent the two robbers as 
joining in these taunts ; but Luke explicitly declares that one 
of them, on the contrary, actually reproved the other for his 
brutality. We might have supposed that Luke was in pos- 
session of some genuine tradition unknown to Matthew and 
Mark, except for the very suspicious character of verses 42, 
43. The form of the Messianic belief implied in 42 was not 
yet born, and, whichever of the usual meanings is here to be 
attached to Paradise,* it is incredible that such an assurance 
of Paradisiacal happiness as is contained in 43 should be 
given to one whose only evident ground of claim upon it 
was sympathy with a fellow-sufferer. Moreover, death upon 


1The simple statement that the soldiers divided the garments among 
themselves by lot is amplified in the Fourth Gospel (xix., 23, 24) into 
a declaration that they ‘‘took his garments and made four parts, to 
every soldier a part,” and that they cast lots for the seamless under- 
garment, ‘‘that the Scripture might be fulfilled, which saith, They 
parted my garments among them, and upon my vesture did they cast 
lots.’ But see Toy, 99, 9I. 

* This word is so rare in the N. T. (elsewhere only in 2 Cor. xii., 4; 
Rev. ii., 7) as to render its meaning in the present passage somewhat 
doubtful. It may have reference either to the heavenly abodes or to 
that portion of Hades which was conceived of as the dwelling-place 
of the blest, —probably the latter, 
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that day was not a thing to be anticipated. Luke’s story 
may be a myth developed out of the popular Jewish notion 
that a rabbi of special godliness could take with him into 
Paradise one who was associated with him in death. The 
first sentence of Luke’s 34th verse, although considered by 
some of the best editors to be an interpolation, is probably a 
genuine utterance of Jesus, being conceived altogether‘in his 
spirit and not likely to have expressed the frame of mind in 
which his violent death must have left his followers. Its so 
general omission from the oldest MSS. may be satisfactorily 
accounted for by the natural disinclination of the friends of 
Jesus to excuse the deed of his murderers—a disinclination 
often manifested even at the present day. Yet it is quite 
possible that the reference was not at all to the Jews but 
only to the Roman executioners. 


§ 193. DEATH OF JESUS. 
Matt. xxvit., 45-56; Mark xv., 33-41; Luke xxtit., 44-49. 


The hours during which Jesus was upon the cross cannot 
be exactly determined. Supposing all the evangelists to use 
the ordinary Jewish mode of reckoning, there is a lack of 
agreement in their testimony. John (xix., 14) says that 
sentence of condemnation was passed about the sixth hour, 
or twelve o’clock at noon according to our reckoning. The 
Synoptists speak of Jesus as being upon the cross at that 
hour, and Mark (xv., 25) makes the crucifixion to have 
taken place as early as the third hour—nine o’clock in the 
morning. According to the Synoptists (John being silent) 
death came about the ninth hour—three o’clock in the after- 
noon. Matthew and Mark speak of the body being taken 
down from the cross at evening, that is, about sunset — at 
that time of the year not later than seven o’clock. From 
the beginning of the crucifixion until the removal from the 
-eross may then have been as much as nine or ten hours, or 
not more than six, during the last three or four of which 
there were no signs of life, 
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About the ninth hour, according to Matthew and Mark, 
Jesus cried with a loud voice, *‘ My God, my God, why 
didst thou forsake me ?’’— words with which the Twenty- 
second Psalm opens.' ‘That some may have really thought 
that Zli Eli, was a call for Elijah is possible ; but, again, 
those who said 7hs man calleth Elijah may have been merely 
playing upon words. Some of the more tender-hearted, 
perhaps interpreting his cry simply as one of pain, and aware 
that crucifixion brings with it intolerable thirst, offered him 
some sour wine, such as was in common use and of which 
the soldiers were likely to have a supply. According to 
John? Jesus had distinctly said, “‘ Iam thirsty.’’ His last 
recorded words, as given in the Fourth Gospel,* were “ It 
is ended,” but in Luke, ‘‘ Into thy hands I commit my 
spirit ’’ (a). 

With slight variations in the form of statement the Synop- 
tists all speak of the strong impression made upon the 
centurion in charge of the soldiers by the events of the 
crucifixion. Whether he said, ‘‘ Truly this was a son of a 
God’’ (Matthew and Mark), or ‘‘ Surely this was a just 
man”’ (Luke), the meaning is substantially the same (6). 
The Synoptists all mention that the crucifixion of Jesus was 
witnessed from a distance by several women who had come 
with him from Galilee, and Luke also says that all his 
acquaintance were there with them ; but none of the twelve 
are spoken of as having been present excepting the one 
‘“ whom Jesus loved.’’ * 


1 The genuineness of the utterance is attested by the fact of the pre- 
servation of the original words as well as of their Greek equivalent. 
Mark even gives them in their Aramaic and not, as Matthew, in their 
O. T. form. The Greek rendering is from the LXX.,, pee.aty 

2 xix., 28. 

$xix., 30; 

4 See John xix., 26, xx., 2, ya 20; 
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NOTES. 


(a, p. 314) Since neither from the testimony of history nor 
the data of natural science is any help derived for the explana- 
tion of the statement of the Synoptists that the land * was 
shrouded in darkness from the sixth to the ninth hour, it is 
probable that we have here a true myth, the pall which 
seemed to hang over the face of nature typifying the gloom 
which was in the hearts of the friends of Jesus. So the story 
of the rending of the veil of the temple + may have been at 
first only the pictorial way in which someone of a later time 
gave expression to the thought that the overthrow of the 
temple-worship was a result of the tragedy upon Calvary. 
So with the account of the earthquake ; although not in itself 
incredible as an accidental circumstance, notwithstanding 
that it is mentioned only by Matthew, yet its association with 
ghostly apparitions removes it from the realm of sober his- 
tory. The Fourth Gospel knows nothing of any of these 
strange occurrences. As for what Matthew says about the 
resurrection and visible appearing of many bodies of the saints, 
the story would seem to have had its foundation in the early 
Christian belief that the resurrection of Jesus was to bring 
with it a speedy resurrection of those who had had faith in 
him. While this account is not in strict harmony with the 
idea of Paul that before Jesus none had risen from the dead, 
it is possible that in the statement that the risen ones did 
not appear in the city until after the resurrection of Jesus 
we see the influence of the apostle’s view. 

(6, p. 314) At the time when our Gospels were written the 
words of the centurion as given in Matthew and Mark may 
have come to be looked upon as an utterance of Christian 
faith, but in themselves they might equally well express the 
feeling of one who was not even a monotheist. The render- 
ing of the Authorised Version, ‘‘ she Son of God’? is merely 
possible, not necessary. 


*It is possible that in the thought of the writers there may have 
been no limit to the extent of the darkness and that it was supposed 
- to have extended over the whole earth. 
+ This was the curtain which separated the ‘‘ Holy of holies” from 
the “Holy place.” See Ex., xxvi., 31, and cp. Lev. xxi., 23, xxiv., 
enrieu, vi,, 19, 1X., 3, X., 20, 
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$194. THE ENTOMBMENT. 
Matt. xxvii., 57-61; Mark xv., 42-47; Luke xxitt., 50-56. 


The next day being a sabbath of unusual solemnity there 
was special reason for having the dead bodies taken down 
from the cross before nightfall. Pilate grants the request 
of Joseph of Arimathea, a rich councillor and a man of in- 
fluence (whom Matthew and John speak of as a disciple of 
Jesus, and Mark and Luke represent somewhat vaguely as 
looking for the kingdom of God), that he may be allowed to 
receive the body of Jesus for burial. Mark says that Pilate 
was surprised, as well he might be, to hear of the so speedy 
death of Jesus, and that the petition of the councillor was 
not granted until the centurion in charge of the execution 
had been inquired of as to the fact and had given a satis- 
factory report. Joseph places the body wrapped in linen in 
a tomb recently hewn in the solid rock. We are to think of 
a contracted apartment chiefly if not entirely above ground, 
into which one might enter as into a little room. There 
might be a sarcophagus standing there in readiness to receive 
the body of the owner, or niches in the walls, as in the Ro- 
man catacombs. John’ says that the tomb was in “a 
garden,’’? using a word fitted to describe the suburban 
pleasure-grounds of a man of wealth who, whether then liv- 
ing at Arimathea on the borders of Samaria twenty miles to 
the north of Jerusalem, or having transferred his residence 
to the metropolis, might well have a country-seat beneath 
the city walls. That the tomb was his private property is, 
however, mentioned only by Matthew. 


Esra bey (20%: 2 Cp. 2 Kings xxi, 18, 26. 
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$195. THE WATCH AT THE TOMB. 


Matt. xxvit., 62-66. 


The events of this section of the narrative are described as 
taking place on /he day after the Preparation, that is, the day 
after the day of preparation for the Sabbath, —which is 
simply the Sabbath.’ Some of the Jewish leaders, so Mat- 
thew tells us, asked Pilate to station a guard at the tomb, 
lest the disciples should steal away the body of Jesus and then 
pretend that he had come to life again, as he had predicted 
that he should. Pilate’s reply is expressed in such a form 
as to leave it uncertain whether he authorised them to take a 
guard or merely said that they already had at their command 
a sufficient police force for their purpose.” In either case 
their object is gained. They go and affix a seal to the stone 
which closes the mouth of the sepulchre and station a guard. 


$196. THE EMPTY TOMB. 
Matt. xxviit., 1-10; Mark xvi., 1-8 ; Luke xxtv., 1-11 (12). 


Overlooking the differences in the accounts of the evangel- 
ists concerning the resurrection of Jesus," there are two facts, 
and two only, to which they unanimously testify, namely, 
that on the second morning after the burial certain of the 
disciples found that the body of their master had disappeared 
from the tomb, and that many from that time on believed that 
they themselves or others had again beheld him alive. It is 
necessary, therefore, before attempting any general view of 


1 Matthew writes as though he had Mark xv., 42, before him. 

®The former would be more likely to be the case, considering the 
implications of the following story of the bribing of the soldiers (4 197). 

“Upon those details of time, place, and circumstance as to which 
the Gospels widely differ, neither the opening chapter of Acts nor the 
Epistles of Paul shed any light, 
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the subject, to examine the testimony of the Gospels sepa- 
rately. Matthew relates that at early dawn of the morning 
following the Sabbath two women went to visit the sepulchre 
and were told by a resplendent angel whom they found there 
that Jesus had risen as he had said that he should, and was 
going into Galilee, where they would see him. Hurrying 
away to carry the news to the disciples, they met Jesus him- 
self, who said to them, Fear not. go tell my brethren that they 
depart into Galilee, and there shall they see me. The earth- 
quake ‘and the rolling away of the stone by the angel, 
of which Matthew speaks, seem to have preceded the 
arrival of the women, although here the narrative is not 
lucid. Mark adds one to the number of the women, and ap- 
parently makes the visit to have been a little later in the 
morning. He knows nothing of any angelophany, but 
speaks of the women finding in the open tomb a young man 
in a white robe, who said to them substantially that which 
Matthew ascribes to his angel. Neither does Mark know 
that the women met Jesus. Luke, too, speaks of an early 
visit to the tomb by three women, but he differs from Mark 
with regard to the name of the third, in place of one 
young man speaks of two men, and, according to him, the 
women made full report of what they had seen, while Mark 
_ says that they said nothing to anybody. Luke also speaks 
of other women who carried the news to the apostles but 
whose testimony was not believed by them. Then Peter 
visits the tomb, sees the linen cloths lying there, and goes 
home wondering at what has happened. Of the women 
mentioned by the other evangelists John speaks of but one— 
Mary Magdalene, who tells Peter and “‘ the disciple whom 
Jesus loved,’’ both of whom hasten to the tomb. Neither 
Luke nor John says anything about instructions to the dis- 
ciples to go into Galilee for the purpose of meeting Jesus ; 
and John does not speak of anyone, either man or angel, 
being found in the tomb at first, although he says that Mary 
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a little later saw there ‘‘ two angels in white sitting, one at 
the head and one at the feet, where the body of Jesus had 
lain,’? and that they entered into conversation with her. 
Then follows the statement that she turned and saw Jesus 
standing there, but thought it was the gardener, and did not 
recognise him until he had twice spoken to her. Then he 
commissioned her to go and tell the disciples that he is about 
to ascend to the Father.’ Such is the account of the events 
of the first Easter morning as given by the four evangelists. 
In place of all this Paul’ has the simple statement that Jesus 
“appeared to Cephas, then to the twelve.’’ 


$197. THE SCHEME OF THE CHIEF-PRIESTS. 
Matt. xxviit., 11-15. 


On the day of the discovery that the tomb is empty some 
of the guards, according to Matthew, go into the city and 
report the fact, with all its accompaniments, to the chief- 
priests. The members of the Sanhedrin are assembled, and, 
as a result of their consultation, the guards are bribed to cir- 
culate the report that while they were asleep the body of 
Jesus was stolen by some of his disciples (a). 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 319) The whole story about the watch, including the 
contents of § 195, must be looked upon with suspicion. Since, 
as already intimated, the historical character of the definite 
predictions by Jesus of his resurrection on the third day can- 
not well be maintained, the reason assigned for the stationing 
of a guard at the tomb must be considered to rest upon a later 
belief in the fact of the resurrection. The narrative presup- 
poses several incredible things, namely, that the chief-priests 
really knew of such a prediction by Jesus as they are said to 
have ascribed to him, that they believed in its actual fulfil- 
ment, and yet, though persuaded that Jesus had returned to 


1 For John’s narrative see xx., 1-18. *1:Cor,;xv., 5. 
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life, bribed the guard to circulate a false report, which, if it 
came to the ears of the Roman authorities, was likely to 
prove fatal to those who told the story,— for it meant death 
to a Roman soldier to allow himself to fall asleep upon his 
post, and no influence of the Jewish ecclesiastics could be 
depended upon to interfere successfully with the discipline 
of a Roman cohort. That this account does not belong to 
the oldest stratum of Christian tradition is evidenced by its 
absence from Mark’s narrative as well as by the statement 
of Matthew that this story had continued to be current 
among the Jews up to the time of his writing—which implies 
that the event was somewhat remote. We see here an effort 
to account for the unbelief of the Jews in the fact of the resur- 
rection, the evidence for which had come at the time of the 
Gospel writing to be looked upon in Christian circles as alto- 
gether conclusive. 


$198. THE WALK TO EMMAUS. 
Luke. 2x00. 13-35 - 


According to Luke, Jesus neither himself goes into Galilee 
nor sends his disciples thither, but, on the contrary, enjoins 
upon them to remain in Jerusalem. On the evening of the 
resurrection-day he is finally separated from them after hav-. 
ing been seen since morning by several of his disciples. 
First of all he is met by two who are on their way to Em- 
maus, a little village a few miles from Jerusalem, but is not 
recognised until, after having accompanied them home, he is 
breaking bread with them,—and then he mysteriously van- 
ishes out of their sight. ‘They return at once to the city and 
tell the apostles and those with them that they have seen 
Jesus (a). 

NOTE. 


(a, p. 320) There are features of this story which are best 
ascribed to the reflective imagination of a later time. When, 
in spite of the sudden close of the earthly career of Jesus, his 
disciples had come to look forward with confidence to the time 
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! , 
when he should return to assume the Messiahship, it was 
necessary that the temporary defeat of their master should 
be shown to be in accordance with the teachings of prophecy. 
It was felt that their previous conception of ‘‘ the coming 
one’’ had been erroneous and that they should have known 
that the Scriptures had spoken of a suffering as well as a 
conquering Messiah. From this state of mind it would be 
an easy step to the conviction that Jesus himself after his 
resurrection had taken advantage of an early opportunity to 
correct their false notions on this point and to rightly inter- 
pret to them the words of the prophets. But in those dis- 
courses in which he is said by the evangelists to have predicted 
his sufferings and death there is no indication of such an 
understanding of Old Testament prophecy as is here ascribed 
to him. 


§ 199. JESUS AGAIN IN JERUSALEM. 
Luke xxiv., 36-49. 


Even while the little company of disciples is listening to 
the story of those who have just come from Emmaus and in 
turn relating to them the experience of Peter at the tomb, 
Jesus suddenly appears in their midst. In order to reassure 
them,—for they are frightened and think that they see a 
ghost,—he asks them to observe his hands and his feet 
lacerated by the crucifixion and to satisfy themselves by 
touching him that he has a substantial body and is no dis- 
embodied spirit. ‘Then, since they still disbelieve, he asks 
for food and partakes of it in their presence, thus giving in- 
disputable proof that he is not a ghost.' The second para- 
graph repeats in fuller form the contents of verses 26, 27.” 


John (xx., 19-23) speaks of this meeting, but with several varia- 
tions from the account of Luke. He alone (xx., 26-29) mentions an- 
other sudden appearing eight days after, when the disciples were 
sitting with closed doors, 

* See % 198 (a). 

ar 
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$200. LAST APPEARING OF JESUS IN GALILEE. 
Matt. xxviti., 16-20. 


Besides the last paragraph of Matthew, the last chapter of 
John brings Jesus again into Galilee.’ Since some of the 
eleven to whom he there appeared doubted his identity (verse 
17), the statement that they worshipped® him cannot be ap- 
plicable to all (@). In verse 15 there is not, as is so com- 
monly: supposed, a prescribed baptismal formula, least of all 
one involving a recognition of trinitarian doctrine.* ‘To be 
baptised ‘‘into the name”’ of anyone is to acknowledge, 
through the baptismal rite, one’s discipleship to the master 
named (4). 


NOTES. 


(a, p. 322) Some suppose that this paragraph does not de- 
scribe what happened on a single occasion, but only gives a 
summary statement of what occurred in the course of several 
interviews. ‘The words here ascribed to Jesus, like those 
said to have been spoken by him on the way to Emmaus, 
cannot be thought of asa verbatim report of what he said, or 
of a part of what he said, to the disciples at this meeting, but, 
having no affinity with his previous teachings, rather repre- 
sent the conceptions of a later time with regard to the nature 
and extent of his authority.* 

(b, p. 322) This usage is well illustrated in Acts vill., 16, 


1 We are not here concerned with the question whether this chapter 
has the same aythor as the rest of the Gospel. 

? See @ 3 (0), p- 13. 

3It is, nevertheless, not unlikely that we have here, in the fact that 
simple discipleship to Jesus is not spoken of and that the Holy Spirit 
is particularised in addition to the Father, an indication of that de- 
velopment of thought which finally led to the conception of a triune 
God. The passages quoted under (6) show that the earliest preachers 
of Christianity did not consider themselves bound by a baptismal 
formula such as is generally supposed to be here prescribed. 

* Cp. 1 Cor. xv., 24, 25. 
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where certain converts are spoken of as having “‘ been baptised 
into the name of the Lord Jesus,’’ and in Acts xix., 3, where 
if is recorded that some who had first been baptised ‘‘ into 
John’s baptism ’’ were afterwards ‘‘ baptised into the name 
of the Lord Jesus,’’ z. ¢., henceforth recognised themselves 
as disciples of Jesus. In 1 Cor. i., 13, 15, by baptism ‘‘ into 
the name of Paul’”’ is meant a baptism which would have 
justified the affixing to the converts some name like ‘‘ Paul- 
ists ’’ in recognition of a special relation to the apostle. 


§ 201. THE ASCENSION. 
Luke xxtv., 50-53. 


Luke’s account of the manner of the final separation of 
Jesus from his disciples presents no distinct picture of the 
event. The clauses which seem to give it some degree of 
precision are of very doubtful genuineness.’ In its fullest 
form the narrative cannot be understood otherwise than as 
intended to describe a bodily ascension to a local heaven, 
while the bystanders prostrated themselves upon the ground 
in adoration. 


‘The “‘some ancient authorities’’ referred to in the margin of the 
R. V. are of such importance that the passages in question are brack- 
eted by Westcott and Hort and altogether omitted from the Tisch.- 
Geb. text. Their omission, if genuine, from so many good MSS. is 
not easily accounted for, while they are of such a character that their 
rather early interpolation might almost be expected. If, as is probable, 
Tuke was the author of Acts, his statement in that book (i., 9), “as 
they were looking he was taken up anda cloud received him out of 
their sight,’ may have had its influence in the modification of the 
text of the related passage in the Gospel. In Acts, however, the 
ascension does not take place until forty days after the resurrection 


(i, 3). 
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§ 202. THE POST-RESURRECTION NARRATIVE IN 
ANOTHER FORM. 


. 


Mark xvt., 9-20. 


"his section of Mark’s narrative has the appearance of be- 
ing an appendix by another hand (a). Considerable portions 
of its contents are found in Luke and John, although there 
are variations from these sources as well as agreements with 
them. .The words of Jesus at his last meeting with his dis- 
ciples in Jerusalem are not here reported in the form given 
to them in Luke. The contents of verses 16-18 are alto- 
gether peculiar to the present passage, neither is there any 
mention elsewhere in the Gospels of the missionary labours 
described in verse 20.’ 


NOTE. 


(a, p. 324) This is the longest passage in the Synoptic Gos- 
pels with regard to the genuineness of which there are serious 
doubts. ‘The manuscript evidence against it is very strong 
if not conclusive. ‘The ‘‘ different ending”’ referred to in the 
margin of the Revised Version runs thus: ‘‘ and they re- 
ported briefly to Peter and his companions all the injunc- 
tions. And after this Jesus himself also sent forth through 


them from the east even unto the west the sacred and imper- — 


ishable message of eternal salvation.”’ The mere fact of the 
existence of these variant endings of the Gospel tells against 
the genuineness of them both. 

That the whole passage is an attempt by a later hand to 
continue Mark’s narrative also appears from evidence fur- 
nished by the passage itself. Verse 7, like Matt. xxvili., 7, 
10, contemplates a meeting of Jesus with his disciples in 
Galilee ; but in the appended verses the meetings are in and 


1 The important statement of Paul (1 Cor. xv., 5-8) is not to be over- 
looked,—that, besides other manifestations to individuals, Jesus 
‘‘ appeared to above five hundred brethren at once,” most of whom, 
he says, were alive at the time of his writing, 7. e., near the close of 
the sixth Christian decade. 
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near Jerusalem, just as in Luke’s account. It is to be pre- 
sumed that, if Mark himself had continued his narrative, he, 
like Matthew, would have followed the tradition which took 
Jesus into Galilee. Both in vocabulary and in style the 
passage is unlike the rest of the Gospel. 

Even if it could be established, in opposition to the pre- 
vailing judgment of modern criticism, that the passage 
properly belongs to our canonical Gospel, it would still be 
incredible that verses 16-18 should have proceeded from the 
mouth of Jesus, so great is the incongruity between these 
words and the habitual utterances of his life. 


Review of §§ 198-202.—It is to be recalled that of the two 
oldest Gospels the one having the best claim to priority of 
composition says nothing whatever, except in the probably 
spurious appendix, of any post-resurrection appearings of 
Jesus, and that Matthew mentions only an appearing to the 
two Marys just after they had left the sepulchre on the 
morning of the first day of the week and a later manifestation 
to the disciples in Galilee when ‘‘ some doubted.’’ Now 
these are precisely the two Gospels with regard to which 
there is the greatest probability that they rest upon apostolic 
testimony —a consideration of unusual importance in the 
present case, since the later post-resurrection appearings are 
said to have been either to some or to all of the eleven. 
Especially is it to be noted that, although in the Gospel of 
Luke Peter is said to have been of the number of those who 
saw Jesus after the resurrection, and in the account contained 
in the last chapters of John —the most extended of all the 
accounts of the meetings of the risen Jesus with his disciples 
—Peter stands prominently forth, and in him centres the chief 
interest of the occasion, his master conversing with him 
freely, Mark, whose Gospel undisputed tradition makes to 
have been a reproduction of what had been reported by 
Peter, has nothing to say of ail this. It is Luke, the late 
compiler, and the still later writer of the Fourth Gospel, who 
testify so fully to events of which their predecessors appear 
to have known nothing, or nothing which they judged to be 

-worthy of repetition. 

As to the general character of their contents it is to be ob- 
served that, with the exception of Matt. xxviii., 9, 10, none 
of the accounts under consideration are free from that vague- 
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ness and obscurity and that air of mystery which are among 
the surest signs of the presence of unhistorical elements in a 
natrative. ‘The visions of angels here described are upon 
the same plane as those already met with in the birth-stories, 
and all such representations the best critical judgment places 
“to the account of the involuntarily poetising legend.”’ 
Again, it is hard to accept as historical the oft-repeated state- 
ment that Jesus was with great difficulty recognised by even 
his most intimate friends. The two disciples with whom he 
walked to Emmaus are said to have held an extended con- 
versation with him, and yet they did not even suspect at the 
time who he was. Mary Magdalene makes the strange mis- 
take of taking him for a gardener. Although at least two 
of the companions of the twelve had already seen him and 
talked with him and eaten with him, yet, upon his appearing 
among them and greeting them with a ‘‘ Peace be unto you,”’ 
‘“ they were terrified and supposed that they beheld a spirit.” 
Even when all the apostles, including the doubting Thomas, 
had been persuaded that Jesus was again alive, even then, on 
the shore of the Sea of Tiberias, he talks with seven of his 
disciples, most of whom were of the number of the twelve, 
and yet they do not know that it is he and only infer it later 
from the fact that, when they cast their net where he tells 
them to, they meet with marvellous success. How unreal, 
too, is, the way in which he comes and goes after the resur- 
rection! He is sitting at table at Emmaus with the two 
whom he has accompanied home, and all at once he vanishes 
out of their sight. Three times he appears suddenly and 
mysteriously among the disciples, twice when the doors have 
been made secure against the intrusion of unwelcome guests. 
One moment his body is truly human, the next it is ghost- 
like. Here is an utter absence of truly historical conditions, 
indicating that the growth of legend has overloaded with 
products of the imagination the simple testimony of the 
primitive Gospel. 


Theories of the Resurrection.—So much admits of no ques- 
tion,—that the writers of the Gospels represent all but a 
very few of the friends of Jesus as being persuaded that, after 
having died upon the cross, he had returned to life. In 
modern times the supposed grounds of this faith have been 
set forth in various forms. The obvious and to most persons 
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satisfactory answer to the question, ‘‘ Why did the disciples 
believe ?’’ is that they trusted the evidence of their senses. 
This answer, however, confuses two very different things — 
the real testimony of the senses and the inferences drawn 
therefrom. ‘That Jesus was crucified was a fact of observa- 
tion ; that he died upon the cross is an hypothesis resting 
upon the two facts that the bystanders no longer observed 
signs of consciousness and that friends removed his ap- 
parently lifeless body and placed it in a tomb. It is a legiti- 
mate inquiry whether life was really extinct; and this 
question must be answered in the affirmative before there 
can be any room for the hypothesis of a ‘‘ resurrection from 
the dead.’ In the very nature of the case, however, only a 
high degree of probability and not absolute certainty is at- 
tainable,— nor even that degree of certainty which the testi- 
mony of modern science could give in a similar case. It 
must be remembered that the judgment in question was that 
of men without technical knowledge and without the habit 
of careful observation. 

The probability that the death of Jesus was only apparent 
and not real has been argued upon the ground that, since 
crucifixion wrought no injury to any vital part, so that death 
ordinarily resulted from exhaustion and not from loss of 
blood, and since the time during which Jesus was upon the 
cross was not sufficient to produce fatal exhaustion,* what 
was supposed by the onlookers to be death was only syncope. 
The force of this argument is somewhat weakened by the 
consideration that the removal of one assigned cause of an 
event does not preclude the possibility of the presence of 
other real and adequate causes. Thus it has been imagined 
that the death of Jesus was due to a ‘‘ broken heart,’’ or to 
the wound made by the soldier’s spear,} or to his voluntarily 
laying down his life by an act beyond ordinary human 
power ; but the first claim rests upon mere conjecture, for 
the second the evidence is altogether inadequate,f and the 
third introduces a supernatural element which takes the case 


*See AppendixJ. ‘This consideration receives support from Pilate’s 
doubt—Mark xv., 44. + See John xix., 34. 

tIn the Unitarian Review, July, 1887, Art. viii., I have shown why 
itis inadequate. It is also the judgment of Olshausen, who does not 
doubt the reality of the death of Jesus, that ‘‘the medical proofs”... « 
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out of the realm of natural law and so removes it altogether 
from the domain of criticism. The theory of syncope re- 
ceives considerable support from the frequent well-attested 
cases of revival from apparent death, as well as from the 
fact that the signs of death are still in many cases so uncer- 
tain that in at least one of the most enlightened European 
capitals burial is not allowed until after the lapse of a speci- 
fied time, during which evidences of returning consciousness 
are constantly watched for. It is safe to accept as a final 
judgment upon this theory the conclusion of Hase: “‘ It is 
impossible to demonstrate absolutely the death of Jesus, since 
there is no certain criterion of death in any case except the 
commencement of decay, or the destruction of an organ es- 
sential to life. . . . Wecan only say, according to a 
universally recognised truth, that the organic principle of 
the body is not released till the lower powers of decay com- 
mence their work. In the case of Jesus this decay of the 
body had not begun.’’* ‘To this may be added the statement 
of Olshausen, that the fact of the death of Jesus ‘‘ cannot be 
denionstrated on external grounds.’’ ‘The theory of resusci- 
tation has room for the following conjectures: that the 
wealthy and influential Joseph of Arimathea supplied what- 
ever medical attendance was necessary to secure the full and 
speedy return of Jesus to consciousness; that the body, there- 
fore, was not allowed to remain overnight in the tomb ; that 
after thirty-six hours of rest and watchful care he was able, 
clothed in such garments as the gardener could furnish, to 
walk abroad,f when, unexpectedly meeting Mary Magdalene, 
he hastily withdrew ; and that thereupon Joseph secured his 
speedy removal from his dangerous surroundings to a safe 
retreat in his native Galilee. With regard to his ultimate 
fate the theory does not need to concern itself, neither is it 


from the wound made by the spear-thrust are at least not irresistible.” 
—Com.on N. T., Am. ed., III., 112. 

* Life of Jesus, trans. by James Freeman Clarke, pp. 228, 229. In 
this connection it is well to recall the distinction made by some medi- 
cal men between ‘‘somatic”’? and ‘‘cellular’’ death, the former of 
which leaves room for possible resuscitation. 

+ This almost necessarily assumes that the feet of Jesus had not been 
nailed to the cross, and is so far at variance with the belief of the early 
church as exhibited in Luke xxiv., 4o, 
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materially weakened by the necessity of some supplementary 
hypothesis to account for the rise of the stories of the other 
Judzean appearings. Notwithstanding the support which the 
theory of resuscitation has received from its acceptance by 
eminent critics in the past,* it has not at present any con- 
siderable number of advocates, and it may be said to be the 
fashion to speak of it slightingly rather than to inquire care- 
fully into its merits. The refusal on the part of many to 
even consider this theory is apparently and sometimes con- 
fessedly motived by an unwillingness to weaken the founda- 
tion of that form of the doctrine of the atonement which is 
bound up with a belief in the death and resurrection of Jesus. 
Thus Christlieb declares that ‘‘ this theory is contradicted by 
the divine and human necessity of Christ’s death as the 
ground of our reconciliation with God’’; and he asks, ‘‘ How 
could this death, foreshadowed by all the sacrifices of the Old 
Testament, be imagined as a sacrificial death, if Christ did 
not actually expire?’’ It would be easy to quote many 
other utterances of this sort. It is plainly reasoning in a 
circle when one of the articles of a creed which is claimed to 
be drawn from the Bible is brought forward in support of 
that which is declared to have been its source. 

Those who on a friorz grounds find it impossible to believe 
in a ‘‘ resurrection from the dead,’’ at least in the sense in 
which this phrase is commonly understood, but yet judge 
that Jesus really died upon the cross, often take refuge in 
the supposition that the dead body was stealthily removed 
from the tomb by some of the disciples, as Matthew (xxviii., 
15) says that the Jews of his time claimed to have been the 
ease. Variations of this theory assign the removal of the 
body either to the Roman or the Jewish authorities. 

Theories which recognise the reality both of the death and 
the resurrection of Jesus vary nevertheless in the way in 
which they conceive of the nature of the resurrection body. 
Unquestionably, as already observed, the different views 
which are presented in the Gospels are irreconcilable with 
one another, so that no one theory can satisfy the conditions 
of all the accounts. The hypothesis which assumes that the 
very body which was placed in the tomb was restored to life 
has no room for the stories of ghostly apparition, while the 
theory of a spiritual body, such as Paul thinks of, cannot be 


* Among them Schleiermacher and Bunsen, 
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reconciled with those passages of the Gospels which repre- 
sent Jesus as again living under ordinary human conditions. 
To maintain the resurrection of the material body is to assume 
such a reversal of the laws of nature as does great violence 
to the modern scientific conception of the stable order of the 
universe : to speak of a “‘ spiritual body ’’ is to use phrase- 
ology which seems to scientist and philosopher alike, unless 
the latter be of that monistic school which knows no distinc- 
tion between mind and matter, quite devoid of intelligible 
meaning. 

Another type of theory ascribes the origin of early Christian 
faith in the resurrection of Jesus to sources altogether sub- 
jective. A reviving faith in his Messiahship is conceived to 
have had sufficient force to give birth to the conviction first 
that he must return to earth to finish his work and then to 
the belief that he had actually done so. As the result of 
this belief many saw visions, which the popular faith soon 
transmuted into objective realities. This is the so-called 
‘‘ vision-hypothesis.’’ A theory which stands midway be- 
tween. this and the ordinary hypothesis of an objective bodily 
appearing is that which assumes an occasional supernatural 
reappearing from the celestial abodes,—an hypothesis ac- 
knowledged, however, to be irreconcilable with the letter of 
the New Testament narrative. 

The strongest support of the vision hypothesis in the forms 
in which it is most commonly held is found in the phenomena 
of modern Spiritualism. If ‘‘ expectant attention’? can in 
these days lead thousands to believe that they actually be- 
hold in bodily form the spirits of the departed, it is without 
much difficulty conceivable that, when the idea of the. con- 
tinued life of Jesus had once taken possession of any of the 
disciples, however few, it would not be long before great 
numbers would believe that they had had a vision of the risen 
Christ. What is not quite satisfactorily accounted for under 
this hypothesis is the starting-point of this belief in the resur- 
rection. Most commonly, to those to whom the influence of 
a reviving Messianic hope seems insufficient, the testimony 
of Mary Magdalene as to her personal experience is con- 
sidered to have been its original source. 

With all its generally recognised difficulties the vision- 
theory in one form or another is at the present day the most 
commonly accepted explanation, apart from the traditional 
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hypothesis, of the belief of the early church in the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus from the dead. Whatever theory may be 
adopted, or if no one of those which have been suggested 
can be considered satisfactory, the fact remains that with the 
birth of Christianity there came into the world a development 
and strengthening of that faith in a future life which before 
had been the possession of comparatively few. — 


ELEMENTS OF TEXT-CRITICISM. 


Outline.— In the critical study of any literary work of an- 
tiquity the first step is to attempt to secure a trustworthy 
text. By this is meant that the student must, if possible, 
have an exact copy of the author’s work before attempting 
to enter into his thought. Herein is implied the existence 
of more or less important differences in different copies,—a 
fact, in the case of the New Testament, of which the ordinary 
reader of the common English Bible is seldom aware. All 
the copies of a modern book appearing in a single printed 
edition may be absolutely alike in their wording, but no an- 
cient work copied many times in manuscript has had any 
considerable chance of being preserved in its original purity. 
This is especially true of the New Testament, the three 
thousand or more manuscript copies of the whole or of por- 
tions of which now extant in the Greek language are but a 
small part of the number known to have been in existence 
in the early Christian centuries. It is, then, the province 
of Textual Criticism to endeavour to free the New Testament 
text from its corruptions, so far as modern resources render 
this possible. In the present treatment of the subject the 
order of procedure will be to consider (1) the causes of varia- 
tion in MSS., (2) material and helps for the restoration of 
the text, (3) rules and methods of procedure, (4) results thus 
far attained. 


I. Various Readings. 


1. Wherever any two copies of the New Testament differ 
in any respect, however slight, there is what is technically 
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called a ‘‘ various reading.’’ The number of these variations 
in known manuscripts is too large ever to have been accur- 
ately computed ; but whether it amounts to 50,000 or to 
150,000 (the latter being the more common estimate at the 
present time) it is of no practical importance to determine, 
since in probably more than ninety-nine per cent of the cases 
the true reading is capable of sufficiently accurate determ- 
ination, and the essential meaning of a passage is seldom 
rendered uncertain by the inability of critics to determine 
what is the true text. 

2. The causes of various readings are to be sought chiefly 
in the conditions under which copies of the Scriptures were 
produced prior to the appearance in Europe of the art of 
printing. Nothing whatever is known concerning the fate 
of the autograph originals of the twenty-seven different com- 
positions which go to make up the New Testament and 
which must for a long time have existed separately before 
any one thought of binding them up into a single sheaf. 
Whatever exact dates are assigned for the composition of 
the several Gospels, we are compelled to believe that some ten 
generations of men read the Christian oracles from manu- 
scripts, not a single one of which is now known to be in 
existence. Who the copyists of these lost manuscripts 
were we have no means of knowing; but the presump- 
tion is that they were no better fitted for their work than 
those who came after. There is even good reason for sup- 
posing that their qualifications would come far short of 
equalling those of the studious monks of the later centuries, 
not only through lack of special training for such a task but 
also because there was as yet no such unique reverence for 
the letter of the writings of apostolic and saintly men as to 
_ make it a religious duty to preserve their very words. Oral 
tradition was as yet valued above any written Gospel. The 
substance of truth was most cared for, and little thought was 
given to the exact form which it might at any time chance 
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towear. The inexactness of the New Testament quotations 
of the Apostolic Fathers is evidence of this. "Thus from the 
very outset the text of the New Testament writings was ex- 
posed to many chances of corruption. 

3- When Christianity became the acknowledged religion 
of the Roman Empire a new impetus was given to the dis- 
semination of the New Testament writings, and copies were 
then more rapidly multiplied. In this period more pains 
may have been taken than before to reproduce the exemplar 
with accuracy ; but a corrupt exemplar could yield only a 
corrupt copy. The scribe might by happy conjecture be 
able to correct some of the mistakes of earlier copyists ; but 
he would probably add at the same time some of his own. 

4. “Clerical errors,’’ that is, unintentional departures 
from an exemplar, might result from various causes. (a) If 
a scribe wrote from dictation, the pronunciation of the reader 
might be indistinct or otherwise faulty and so misleading. 
(6) The assistant might be imperfectly familiar with the lan- 
guage of the document and in consequence blunder in his 
reading. (¢) But however satisfactory the dictation, the 
copyist might not be competent to correctly interpret it. 
The ear would not always be a certain guide to the sense. 
One word would sometimes be mistaken for another of simi- 
lar sound but different meaning. ‘The efacism of the later 
Greek, that is, the giving of the long e sound to several 
different vowels and diphthongs, made the ear an untrust- 
worthy guide, especially in orthography, to one not alto- 
gether familiar with the language both in its written and its 
spoken form. (d) One copying without the assistance of a 
reader would escape some dangers but would incur other 
risks and especially that of repetition or omission. A reader 
who was doing nothing else but read would have little or no 
difficulty in following closely the text before him, being able 
to give to it his undivided attention ; while the scribe, when 
working without assistance, would constantly have to look 


ae v os a 


es 


a a 
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back and forth from original to copy and from copy to 
original at the constant risk of ‘‘ losing his place,’’ and so 
introducing confusion into his writing. To mistakes of 
dittography and haplography (repetition and omission) no- 
thing contributed so much as the homeoteleuton or similar 
ending of different words standing not far apart, which often 
led to one word’s being mistaken for another. There was 
especial danger of this in the copying of the earliest Greek 
manuscripts, which were written in letters of uniform style 
and without any spaces between the words or any diacritic 
marks of any kind, so that the eye was constantly liable to 
mistake letters standing in another connection for those last 
copied. One of the best New Testament manuscripts in 
existence is said to furnish no fewer than one hundred and 
fifteen instances of corruption from this source. Such omis- 
sion or duplication of passages was sometimes noticed after- 
wards by the copyist himself, who thought to mend matters 
by putting into the margin what he had omitted or erasing 
that which he had improperly written a second time. Some- 
one else, using this copy for an exemplar, might insert the 
marginal passage in a wrong connection, thus making an 
additional various reading. Since a copyist necessarily 
attempts to carry in his mind more or less of the text which 
he is reproducing, the accuracy of his transcript must always 
depend chiefly upon the tenacity of his verbal memory. An 
occasional cause of various readings was the different under- 
standing and consequent different extension of abbreviations. 

5. Various readings were sometimes the result of well- 
meant but misdirected efforts to improve the text. The 
definite purpose might be either to promote the interests of 
sound doctrine (although, as a matter of fact, very few alter- 
ations were ever made for this specific purpose), or to com- 
plete one narrative from another, or to make an obscure 
passage clearer, or to produce harmony between two con- 
flicting accounts, or to improve the rugged New Testament 
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style, which was for the most part that of the every-day 
speech of the common people and not that of the polished 
discourses of the rhetorician. The brief explanatory notes, 
or ‘‘glosses,’’ which readers of manuscripts sometimes placed 
in the margin, not infrequently found their way into the body 
of the text where some copyist supposed that they belonged. 
6. It was the custom of the Church from very early times 
to make use of service-books compiled from the New Testa- 
ment, those containing selections from the Gospels being 
generally called evangelistaries, or ‘‘ gospel lessons,’’ while 
those compiled from Acts and the Epistles bore the simple 
generic name of /ectéonaries, or ‘‘reading-lessons.’’ A manu- 
script of the latter sort is sometimes more exactly styled an 
apostolos or praxapostolos. Passages thus taken out of their 
proper connection often began abruptly and sometimes ob- 
scurely. To remedy this defect slight verbal changes were 
often made and sometimes one or more explanatory words 
added. Inthe absence of such service-books a marked manu- 
script might be used. When these dissected texts came to 
be employed as helps in the construction of entire copies of 
some New Testament book or books, these alterations, made 
for a temporary and special purpose, would often find their 
way into the reconstructed text and thus be perpetuated. 


LIT. Codices. 


7. In the most comprehensive sense of the term any ancient 
piece of writing in book form is called a ‘‘ codex’; yet most 
commonly the name is applied only to a comparatively few 
of the very oldest New Testament and classical Greek manu- 
scripts. It is evident that the purity of the text of any codex 
is likely to be in direct proportion to its nearness to the 
original, since every fresh transcription is almost certain to 
add new errors to those already existing. From this it 
naturally follows that the value of a New Testament manu- 
script depends upon its age. It is, however, only in a 
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general sense that this is true, since the possibility of certain 
modifying circumstances have to be taken account of. A 
copy might be made to-day from the very oldest manuscript 
in existence, and such copy, if executed with care, would 
have a textual value approaching that of its exemplar. It 
would seem, therefore, that the history of a codex needs to 
be known in order that a true estimate may be formed of its 
relative worth; but since historical testimony as to the origin 
of the several ancient manuscripts which have come down to 
us is altogether lacking, the value of their text actually has 
to be determined from a study of the documents themselves. 

8. Assuming that the most ancient manuscripts are the 
most valuable, since, at least in the first instance, we have 
no other test of excellence, it is important to become ac- 
quainted at the outset with such of the New Testament 
codices as, from their age, have the strongest claim upon our 
attention. The number of those which are of preéminent 
antiquity is very small ; for of all the copies of the Scriptures 
used prior to the sixth century only four are known to be 
now in existence, neither have all these been preserved in 
their completeness. They constitute two couplets, one be- 
longing to the fourth century and the other to the fifth. 
Since no New Testament manuscript written before the tenth 
century bears a date, the age of these and other early codices 
can be determined only by a careful comparative examination 
of the graphical remains of Greek literature, beginning with 
the centuries immediately preceding our era. 

9. Most of the extant writings of antiquity, excepting 
some of the very oldest, have been preserved either upon 
papyrus, parchment, or paper. Skilled paleeographers know 
approximately when the prepared skins of small animals be- 
gan to take the place of sheets of writing material manufac- 
tured from the Egyptian papyrus-plant, and when parchment, 
in its turn, gave place to paper made of linen or cotton. The 


first centuries of our era belong to what may be called the 
22 
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parchment period. The style of writing, even more than 
the material used, furnishes indications of the age of ancient 
documents. Ignoring minor distinctions it may be said that 
the handwriting of the Greeks and Romans was either 
uncial or cursive, the former being the style used by the pro- 
fessional scribe or book-maker, and the latter the more hur- 
ried and less regular script in every-day use. ‘The former 
was the square-cornered capital letter of the lapidary modified 
by the naturally freer movement of the pen, while the latter 
was the still farther modified business or running hand. Be- 
tween the two is the semz-uncial alphabet, subdivided into 
majuscule and minuscule, although these latter terms are some- 
times used to distinguish between large letters and small, 
without regard to differences of style. Apart from the material 
of manuscripts and the style of handwriting, other subsidiary 
data are often of much value to the student of paleeography. 
The lack of word-division and of most marks of punctuation 
in the oldest manuscripts has been already referred to (/., 4). 
The first indication of a tendency to break up the text into 
natural divisions is seen in the s¢chometry or ‘‘ line-measur- 
ing’’ of the older manuscripts. So much of the text was 
written upon one line as seemed to the writer to have a cer- 
tain unity. After a time the text was written continuously, 
as at first, and the stichometrical divisions were indicated by 
marks of punctuation. ‘Then by degrees various other marks 
of distinction came into vogue, until at length the complexity 
of the medizeval style of manuscript was reached. 

10. With the increase of the number of known Biblical 
manuscripts there has arisen a desire to diminish by classifi- 
cation the difficulty attending their use. The attempts thus 
far made to reduce all codices to a small number of distinct 
classes has not met with signal success. The only division 
to which no exception can be taken is into ancient and 
modern—a distinction too vague to be of very much practical 
value. If any other separation than this is to be recognised, 
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it should perhaps be into Western, Alexandrian, and Syrian. 

The basis of such classification is the similarity of the peculiar 
readings of the different manuscripts, indicating some sort 
of relationship,— just as the peculiar features of individuals 
sometimes point out the family to which they belong. The 
blending of texts, however, like the intermarriage of indi- 
viduals of different national stocks, soon obscures family 
traits and makes it impossible to say to what class any given 
codex should be assigned. 

11. Besides bearing descriptive titles, manuscripts are 
designated, for convenience of reference, either by letters or 
numbers. Capital letters —Roman, Greek, and Hebrew — 
are reserved for the uncials. ‘The four oldest New Testament 
codices above referred to are the following : 


s (Aleph), or the Sinaitic (also called the Petersburg) 
manuscript, found in a monastery on Mt. Sinai, but now 
in St. Petersburg. It dates from the fourth century, and 
contains the New Testament entire. 

A, or the Alexandrian manuscript, so called from the sup- 
posed place, of its origin: now in the British Museum in 
London. It belongs to the fifth century, and contains all 
the books of the New Testament, though imperfect in parts. 
It, as well as §, comprises some books no longer recognised 
as canonical. 

B, or the Vatican manuscript, belonging to the papal 
library at Rome. It is generally thought to be of about 
the same age as §, although some contend that it is older. 
It contains the greater part of the New Testament. 

C, or the Ephraem Rescript, a palimpsest belonging to the 
National Library in Paris. It derives its name from the fact 
that in the twelfth century works of Ephraem the Syrian 
were written upon the parchment, which had been cleansed 
for their reception.* Chemical skill has now made the 
original writing once more visible. The manuscript is of 
the fifth century and contains considerable fragments of all 
‘the New Testament books but two. 


* Such manuscripts are called ‘‘ palimpsests” or ‘‘ rescripts.” 
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Next in rank to these four great Bibles, in the judgment 
of most, stands 


D, or the Cambridge manuscript, also known as the Codex 
Bezze, having been presented to the University of Cambridge, 
England, by the monk Theodore Beza. It dates from the 
sixth century and contains the Gospels and Acts, but with 
some portions lacking. 


These five manuscripts have all been published either in 
facsimile or in modern type. 


LTT, Versions, 


12. Since from a translation an inference can be drawn as 
to the reading of the original, ancient versions of the New 
Testament are of value as indicating what text was in the 
hands of the translator. Thus there can be no doubt that a 
Latin version which, in John i., 18, has wnxdgenditus filius and 
not w. deus (2. e., ‘‘ only-begotten son,’’ and not ‘‘ only-be- 
gotten God’’) rests upon a text having vids and not Oeds. 
In case, however, a version has a reading which could not 
have been derived from any known Greek text, the infer- 
ence to be drawn is not necessarily that some lost manuscript 
had a corresponding reading ; for such peculiarity of render- 
ing may have been due to a blunder on the part of the trans- 
lator. Especial care needs to be exercised in using the 
versions, since it is well known that some of their texts have 
been altered to make them conform to later Greek exemplars. 
Moreover, manuscripts of versions have been exposed to the 
same chances of corruption as manuscripts of the original, and 
so need to be carefully edited before they can properly be 
used as authorities. The fitness of the language of the ver- 
sion for the exact rendering of Greek has also to be consid- 
ered, as well as the qualifications of the individual interpreter 
as manifested in the general characteristics of his work. 
Versions made from other versions are almost necessarily of 
inferior value. 
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13. Ten ancient versions are recognised as being of more 
or less value to the student of the Greek text : (1) Syriac, 
(2) Egyptian, (3) Ethiopic, (4) Armenian, (5) Georgian, (6) 
Persian, (7) Arabic, (8) Latin, (9) Gothic, (10) Slavonic. 
The versions of the eastern group (1-7), like those of the 
western (8-10), are of unequal merit, (1), (2), (3), and (8) 
being the only ones which have furnished valuable materials 
for text-criticism. 

14. As was to be expected from the proximity of Syria to 
Palestine, translations of the New Testament into Syriac 
appeared at a very early date. The speedy diffusion of 
Christianity throughout the regions lying farther west and 
south led also to the early rendering of the Scriptures into 
the Latin tongue and soon after into the native dialects of 
northern Africa. ‘There is direct historical evidence to the 
existence of the New Testament in Syriac as early as the 
middle of the third century. Most of the leading scholars of 
the present day incline strongly to the belief that the second 
century is not too early a date to assign to the first Syriac 
translations: It has been conjectured that different books 
were translated by different persons. From the oldest Syriac 
version five of the books now included in our canon—2 Peter, 
2 and 3 John, Jude, and the Apocalypse — appear to have 
been wanting, although some have thought that they were 
originally present and afterwards dropped out. ‘This version 
has come down to us, or rather, considering the fragmentary 
condition of most of the texts, may be said to be known to 
us, in four forms, styled the Curetonian, the Jerusalem, the 
Peshitto (Peshito, or Peshita), and the Philoxenian. The 
first-named text exists in considerable fragments discovered 
by Dr. Cureton in a volume which came into the possession 
of the British Museum in 1842, in three leaves in the Royal 
‘Oriental Library in Berlin, and almost entire in a palimpsest 
discovered in 1892 in the same monastery where 8 was found. 
Although there is still some difference of opinion upon the 
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point, the Curetonian text is now considered by the great 
majority of critics to be nearer than any other to the original 
form of the version. Among German scholars, Bathgen is 
distinguished by his maintenance of the position that the 
Diatessaron of Tatian was the parent of all Syriac versions 
of the Gospels. In the midst of the uncertainty which still 
hangs about the origin of the first Latin versions, it is suffi- 
cient here to say that the preponderance of present opinion 
seems to be in favour of recognising a translation made in 
northern Africa during the second century as the basis of the 
versions which appeared later in the countries of southern 
Europe. What used to be spoken of as the “‘ Itala,’’ but is 
now called the ‘‘ Old Latin,’’ version is probably this African 
version in its earliest unimproved form, although some hold 
that there were original European Latin versions made quite 
independently of the African. Jerome’s revision of the ex- 
isting translations speedily supplanted all other forms of the 
Latin text and was not long in developing into the ‘“‘ Vulg- 
ate,’’ to this day the authoritative form of Scripture for the 
Roman Catholic Church. By the middle of the third century, 
if not before the end of the second, Egypt had a version of 
the New Testament which has been preserved in no fewer 
than three dialects of the Coptic vernacular—the Memphitic, 
Thebaic, and Bashmuric. The Ethiopic version appeared 
somewhat later, probably between the fourth and sixth cent- 
uries. The Armenian version belongs to the fifth century. 
Such value as it has is due to the fact of its being a transla- 
tion from Greek originals. The remaining versions are not 
of sufficient importance to be here dwelt upon. 


IV. Patristic Quotations. 


15. Quotations from the New Testament abound in many 
of the Church Fathers. Where these writings are of early 
date they are often of no small value in lending confirmation 
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to readings found in existing manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment text. The Apostolic Fathers, however, for some reason, 
probably because they were so near to the traditional oral 
sources of the Gospel that they had little reason for following 
strictly documents which did not yet stand in the place of 
authority now occupied by them, often quote with the great- 
est freedom, as though the essential meaning and not the 
exact form of the passage were of consequence. It is some- 
times even doubtful whether they are quoting our Scriptures 
at all and not rather some document now lost. Then again, 
we have not their writings free from corruption, so that the 
real nature of their testimony is sometimes uncertain ; for 
there have been, of course, in all ages the same liability to 
error in copying the works of the Fathers as in copying the 
Scriptures themselves. Besides, who can guarantee the 
original accuracy of all the citations made by any author ? 
With all these limitations the central fact still remains that, 
when an ecclesiastical writer repeatedly cites one and the 
same passage in exactly the same form, and especially if the 
passage is of considerable length, there is a reasonable pre- 
sumption that he had at hand, or at least was familiar with, a 
manuscript having the very reading which he gives. Some- 
times a writer even makes a definite statement to this effect. 
The Fathers who flourished before the time of the writing of 
sand B give, in the passages which they quote, what are 
virtually fragments of older manuscripts. 

16. All Church Fathers, even of the post-apostolic time, 
are not of equal value for purposes of text-criticism. Some 
habitually quote more loosely than others. The homilist 
does not, like the controversialist, feel the need of confining 
himself to the exact language of Scripture, while the com- 
mentator naturally cites the very words the meaning of which 
-heisexpounding. The silence of a controversial writer may 
even be significant, since his failure to quote an important 
passage which would be to his purpose may be taken as an 
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indication that it was not known to him ; though here as 
elsewhere such evidence is only confirmatory of the testi-. 
mony of existing codices and has value merely as tending to 
show that there were other manuscripts now lost from which 
the passage in question was absent. Thus the fact that no 
ecclesiastical writers excepting one in the fifteenth and one 
in the sixteenth century have 1 John v., 7, adds strong con- 
firmation to the evidence furnished by all the older manu- 
scripts that the passage is an interpolation. From such 
concurrent testimony of manuscripts and Fathers, especially 
when confirmed by the versions, there can be no appeal. 


V. Laws of Text-Criticism. 


17. Out of the experience of those who have devoted them- 
selves to the study of the New Testament and other texts 
during the last two centuries there has been developed a code 
of critical principles the main features of which may be form- 
ulated as follows: (1) The substance of the text must be 
taken from the oldest manuscripts, and where the five best 
uncials, or a majority of them (including either B or §) and 
of the oldest versions agree, no appeal is to be taken to 
codices of a later date * ; (2) and where the testimony of the 
oldest and best manuscripts is conflicting, the preference is to 
be given to readings which havea variety of early attesta- 
tions, including codices, versions, and Fathers. 

18. These two rules of ‘‘ external evidence,”’ z. e., evidence 
consisting in the testimony of authorities, are supplemented 
by considerations drawn from the peculiar characteristics of 
the readings themselves, and their probable causes in each 
case. This latter is called ‘‘ internal evidence,’’ and is 
capable of subdivision into “‘ intrinsic’? and “ transcrip- 
tional.’’ Intrinsic probability is probability that the author 
would or would not have written in a certain way. This 


* But 8 and B together may sometimes be plainly wrong, as in read- 
ing £25, ¢o, instead of é&, from, in Acts motley OY 
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probability may rest upon supposed knowledge of his habits 
of thought or speech, from which it is assumed that he is not 
likely to have departed in the case in question. (a) A gen- 
eral standard of probability is that every author will write 
both good sense and good grammar ; but this cannot be set 
up as a universal test of the genuineness of a reading. (4) 
The textual value of a reading may be judged by its degree 
of conformity to the usual style of the author ; but here the 
subjectivity of the critic is often a misleading element, mak- 
ing it necessary to use this test with extreme caution and in 
subordination to other more trustworthy evidence. (¢) In- 
ferences based upon the agreement or disagreement of a 
reading with the usual vocabulary of an author have also a 
merely secondary value, since it is hardly to be assumed that 
an author never varies his forms of speech. Transcriptional 
evidence is generally of more value, resting as it does upon 
ample knowledge of the usual mode of procedure of copyists 
and the various kinds of error to which they are liable. 
Transcriptional probability is the probability that a given 
reading has or has not been derived from a certain other 
reading. Therefore (d) a reading to be accepted as probably 
genuine must be one from which all other rival readings are 
capable of easy derivation, but which could not itself have 
been readily derived from any one of them. Here we have 
the corollary (¢), that in general the shorter of two readings 
is more likely to be the genuine one, since it is the rule that 
repetition tends to result in expansion. It must be recog- 
nised, however, that in particular cases the order may have 
been just the reverse of this. It is a second corollary (/) of 
this rule that a more difficult reading is generally to be pre- 
ferred to an easier one, since the latter is commonly ex- 
plicable on the ground of the natural inclination of copyists 
“ to attempt to make plain that which seemed to them obscure. 
Still a third corollary (¢°) is that inelegant expressions are 
likely to have been forced to give place to those which are 
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more elegant, rather than the reverse. (4) Peculiar readings 
are to be held in suspicion, since it is always more likely 
that they are the result of corruption than that, though 
genuine, they have disappeared from all but a single manu- 
script. (Z) In parallel passages differences are more likely 
to be original than agreements, since there has always been 
a marked tendency in copyists to try to harmonise dis- 
crepancies. Doubtless such changes were also frequently 
made unconsciously. Instances of this harmonising process 
are naturally most common in the text of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels. .(7) If of alternative readings one is more in harmony 
than the other with the probable theological or ethical opin- 
ion of the copyist, the evidence for and against it should be 
scrutinised with especial care. All rules of internal evidence 
are subject to this limitation, that no reading, however at- 
tractive it may be in itself, is to be admitted into the text 
unless it has some manuscript support. 


VI. Editions of the Greek New Testament. 


19. Prior to the invention of the art of printing there had 
seldom if ever been issued an “‘ edition’ of the Scriptures, 
in the modern sense of that term. Even if an effort was 
sometimes made to produce several identical copies of a 
favourite manuscript, or of a text made up from more than 
one manuscript, the effort could never be fully successful be- 
cause of the moral certainty that some variations would be 
unconsciously introduced by the copyists. Although the 
first printed editions were not copies of a single manuscript, 
they had no proper claim to be considered critical, so little 
care was exercised in the construction of their text. 

20. The Greek New Testament was first printed entire as 
a part of the Complutensian Polyglot Bible, which was pub- 
lished at Complutum (the Latin name for the Spanish town of 
Alcala) in 1520, after having remained several years in print 
awaiting the papal sanction for its issue. This edition was 
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the joint work of several editors and was based upon such 
manuscripts as had been collected in the university library 
at Alcala. The delay in the publication of the Complutensian 
Polyglot furnished to an enterprising publisher of Basle, in 
Switzerland, an opportunity to anticipate its issue by putting 
forth in 1516 an edition of the New Testament hastily pre- 
pared by Erasmus, the most distinguished scholar of the 
time. This edition is of special interest to us as having been 
the lineal ancestor of the ‘‘ Received’’ Greek text. Neither 
the Complutensian nor the Erasmian text was based upon 
any ancient and valuable manuscripts. Even of the few to 
which he had access Erasmus made no thorough collation. 
In parts they were imperfect, and of the Apocalypse he had 
but a single copy, in which, several of the last verses being 
wanting, he supplied the defect by himself translating the 
missing portion into Greek from the Latin Vulgate. Thus 
it has come to pass that there are certain small portions of 
the Apocalypse, as it stands in the Received Text, which 
were written by Erasmus and not by the author of the book. 
Erasmus considerably improved his text in later editions, of 
which he lived to publish no fewer than four, the last two, 
however, being nearly identical. The editions of Beza, 
Robert Stephens, and the Elzevirs are the only others of this 
period which need here be spoken of. Their importance for 
us consists in the fact that their texts are closely related to 
each other and to that of Erasmus, and that the two latter 
are still constantly referred to as the Received Text, long 
after they have ceased to be recognised by scholars as a 
legitimate standard. ‘These are the texts which were chiefly 
made use of by the editors of our ‘‘ Authorised’’ English 
Version. As a text this version can, of course, have no 
greater value than the original upon which it is based.* 

* The text of the Revised Version has been brought into substantial 


harmony with that of the best critical editions. Its corrected readings 
have been estimated by one of the Revisers at more than 2000. 
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21. The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries contributed 
more to the progress of the textual criticism of the New 
Testament through their collections of various readings, 
which were now assuming large proportions and which have 
made possible the truly valuable editions of the last hundred 
years, than by any important constructive work. ‘The toilers 
at this task, notwithstanding the value of their services, can- 
not here receive individual mention. Toward the end of the 
eighteenth century a really eminent critical editor appears, 
this time a German, J. J. Griesbach. With him begins a 
new era in textual criticism, and not until after his death 
(1812) is anyone else to be thought of as being a true leader 
in this field. In sobriety of judgment he has hardly since 
had an equal, certainly not a superior. It is because of more 
recent discoveries of valuable manuscripts and the more com- 
plete collation of those which were known to him that later 
critics have been able to improve materially upon his text. 
His classification of manuscripts as Byzantine, Alexandrian, 
and Western is substantially that of some of the most emi- 
nent critics of the present day. 

22. The earliest notable edition of the nineteenth century 
(after Griesbach’s last, which appeared in the first decade) is 
that of Lachmann, issued in 1831, and improved in some of 
its later editions by the aid of Philip Buttmann (1842 and 
1850). Buttmann had no other end in view than to restore 
the text of the fourth century, without regard to the errors 
which had crept into it before that time. He consequently 
made use of very few manuscripts and seldom of any but 
those which he considered as belonging to the ‘‘ Eastern.” 
family. The limits which he thus imposed upon himself, 
and which he would have imposed upon others, considering 
greater freedom to be dangerous, prevented him from con- 
structing a text having preéminent value, although the 
stress which he laid upon the necessity of depending wholly 
upon external testimony and that only of the most ancient 
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authorities was a healthy tonic for those who were inclined 
to accept all sorts’of testimony without discrimination and 
to make an over-free use of internal evidence. 

23. Notwithstanding the merely provisional character of 
Lachmann’s text, due to his disregard of the often valuable 
testimony of comparatively late manuscripts, it is of interest 
to note that his method gave for the most part the same re- 
sults as have been reached by later editors who have made 
use of a much wider range of authorities. Thus Tregelles, 
coming not many years later (b. 1813, d. 1875), and working 
upon a more comprehensive plan, and with a largely in- 
creased store of various readings, produced a text whose 
general colouring is to a considerable extent like that of 
Lachmann’s last edition. With his name is to be coupled 
that of one whose fame is much more widely spread because 
of the greater variety and extent of his labours—A. F. C. 
Tischendorf (1815-1874). Simply as a textual critic it is 
doubtful if Tregelles was in any way inferior to Tischendorf, 
and in steadiness and impartiality of judgment he may even 
be said to have been his superior. 

24. Tischendorf’s whole life was devoted to textual studies. 
No sooner had he become a licentiate in theology (1840) than 
he offered to the public the first-fruits of his learning in the 
form of an edition of the Greek New Testament. Thereafter 
by extensive travels he became personally familiar with the 
contents of the most valuable manuscripts, so far as these 
were accessible, and was not long in becoming one of the 
most distinguished paleographists of Europe. ‘he details 
of his life and labours cannot here be traced ; but his dis- 
covery of the Codex §§ was an event of such importance as to 
deserve special mention. While upon a visit to the convent 
of St. Catharine, on Mt. Sinai, in 1844, he saw and came 
~ into possession of several leaves of this manuscript, the whole 
of which, when discovered by him several years later (1859), 
was, through his efforts, presented to the Czar of Russia (the 
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head of the Greek Church, to which the convent belongs), 
at whose expense it was published under the direction of the 
fortunate discoverer. In his last edition of the New Testa- 
ment text (1869 and 1872) Tischendorf showed a partiality 
for the readings of the newly discovered manuscript which 
has not been shared by later editors, most of whom have 
placed an equal if not a higher value upon the Vatican Codex. 
Gebhardt’s edition of Tischendorf’s text is the one at present 
most prized: it is the one used by Holtzmann as the basis 
of his Hand-Commentar. 

25. Both in England and America and increasingly in 
Germany the text of Westcott and Hort (1st ed., 1881) is 
becoming the standard. The editors announce that their 
text, ‘“‘in that larger sense of the word ‘text’ which in- 
cludes the margin, rests exclusively on direct ancient 
authority of the highest kind.’’ They have not, however, 
scorned inferior evidence in their effort ‘‘ to obtain at once 
the closest possible approximation to the apostolic text itself.” 
The Greek text followed by the Revisers of the Authorised 
English Version, published also in 1881, does not differ es- 
sentially from that of Westcott and Hort; neither have 
later editors (for instance J. M. S. Baljon, who published an 
excellent manual edition in 1898) done much more than fol- 
low in the track of these leaders, the great value of whose 
text is recognised even by those who are not prepared to 
accept all the critical theories of its editors. 


APPENDIX. 


A.—The Messianic Hope. 


HE root of the Messianic idea is to be found in the relations 
which, in the Old Testament, Jehovah is represented as sus- 
taining to His chosen people. The promise which He made to 

the Israelites while they were still in the land of Egypt, ‘I will 
take you to me for a people, and I will be to you a God,”’! had been 
conditioned upon their faithfulness to the Divine commands; yet 
their repeated unfaithfulness, although it brought upon them the 
Divine displeasure and grievous chastisement, so that sometimes the 
nation seemed to be upon the brink of destruction, did not perman- 
ently alienate from them the good-will of Jehovah, who, through His 
prophets, declared that He would ‘‘make a new covenant with the 
house of Israel, and with the house of Judah,” ? in place of that which 
they had violated. Often did the prophets dwell upon the blessed- 
ness of the coming time, when the national prosperity should be re- 
stored and even multiplied a hundredfold. Jehovah Himself would 
be the direct author of these blessings, which would include a won- 
drously increased fertility of lands and flocks and herds, as well as 
freedom from the hand of the oppressor. If sometimes all this was 
represented as coming to pass under the leadership of an anointed 
king, a messiah,* yet he was only the viceregent of Jehovah, intrusted 
with the execution of His will. Since most of the prophets who saw 
in vision this ‘‘good time coming”’ belonged to the southern king- 
dom, it was natural that the king whom they expected should often 
be thought of as springing from Davidic stock—as being a ‘‘son of 


Six vi., 7. 

*Jer. xxxi., 31. Cp. Micah. vii., 18-20. 

* Not ¢he Messiah, for Messianic functions might be discharged by 
' different persons at different times, and, in the Divine providence, 
even by heathen rulers: see Is. xlv., 1, where Cyrus is spoken of as 
Messiah, 
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David.” And not only would the Messiah rule over the people of 
Israel a second time freed from servitude in foreign lands,! but heathen 
nations would come to know Jehovah and to worship in His temple ; 
for the Lord of hosts would have ‘“‘ blessed them, saying, Blessed be 
Egypt my people, and Assyria the work of my hands, and Israel mine 
inheritance.’’? All lands would bring their tribute to Jerusalem, and 
so glorious would this ‘‘holy mountain ’’ become that there would be 
as it were new heavens and a new earth.’ To these constant features 
of the national hope the later prophets and those apocalyptic seers 
whose visions form no part of our Scriptures added predictions of a 
coming day of judgment. ‘The relation of this grand assize to the ap- 
pearing of the Messiah is variously represented ; but, whenever it shall 
take place, it is Jehovah and not the Messiah who is to be the judge. 
On the contrary the Messianic judgment of the New Testament is in- 
trusted to ‘“‘the Son of Man.” * ‘The connection between the elder 
Scripture and the books of the New Testament is made, for the history 
of the Messianic idea, by ‘“‘The Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach”’ 
(Ecclesiasticus), “‘ The Book of Enoch,”’ ‘‘The Sybilline Oracles,’’ ‘“The 
Psalter of Solomon,” ‘‘The Assumption of Moses,” and ‘‘The Book 
of Jubilees.”’ In this literature we trace many fluctuations of thought 
and feeling, in the midst of which the idea of the coming of a personal 
Messiah often disappears altogether from sight ; but the fandamental 
conception of a future golden age for the saints of the Most High, and 
of a final world-kingdom of righteousness, is ever present. 


References.—Carpenter, Z. P., ch. vi., First Three Gospels, ch.iv.; 
Schirer, II., ii., 126-187; Réville, I., 175-201 ; W. Robertson Smith, 
in the Lxcyclopedia Britannica ; Cone, Gospel Criticism, 256-263 ; 
James Drummond, 7he Jewish Messiah ; Colani, /ésus-Christ et les 
Croyances Messianiques de son temps, 2d ed.; Charles A. Briggs, The 
Messiah of the Gospels ; Keim, Jesus of Nazara, i., 314; M. Seidel, 
In the Time of Jesus, 147 ; Hausrath, ii., 191, Eng. tr. 


B.—Quotations from the Old Testament. 


Not only is the New Testament as a whole incapable of being 
rightly understood by him who is unacquainted with the books of the 
Old Covenant, but the careful student of the Synoptic Gospels in par- 
ticular is constantly meeting with evidence of a close logical and 


1 See Is. Ixvi., 20. 3 Is, lxviz, 2omae 
Senin yess 4See Matt. xxv., 31. 
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literary relation between them and certain portions of the elder 
Scripture. ‘The Law and the Prophets are cited by the writers of the 
New Testament altogether in accordance with the rabbinical usage 
of their times. There being as yet no science of hermeneutics, no re- 
straint was placed upon the freedom of interpretation by any rules of 
sound procedure such as ordinarily control the exegesis of the present 
day. Under these conditions it was almost inevitable that the Old 
Testament should often be used by the writers of the New in an 
altogether arbitrary fashion. With the abandonment of the theory 
of the plenary verbal inspiration of the Scriptures it ceases to be 
necessary to defend the exegetical procedure of Matthew and the rest 
when it is at variance with the assured results of modern critical 
inquiry. 

When it is said by an evangelist that something in the life of Jesus 
happened in order that there might be a fulfilment,! or that in its 
happening there was a fulfilment,’ of something which had been an- 
nounced beforehand by seer or prophet of the Old Dispensation, it is 
for us a legitimate inquiry whether the passage cited or referred to 
was rightly understood and fitly used. A few generations since it was 
the habit of some, who perceived that in certain cases the Old Testa- 
ment passage in its original setting evidently had not the meaning 
which seemed to have been ascribed to it by a New Testament writer, 
to resort to therfiction that there had been no pretence of interpreting 
the passage, but that the use intended was nothing more than to 
parallel the New Testament event with the Old Testament record. 
This theory of ‘‘ accommodation ’’ made the Old Testament contribute 
much to the rhetorical form of the New Testament writings, but 
ignored the real purpose of the citations in question, which was to 
establish faith in Christianity upon the basis of Old Testament 
prophecy and not merely to illustrate from that source some of its 
features. 

When the early followers of Jesus had come to believe in him as the 
expected Messiah, nothing could be more natural than that they 
should apply to him not only those passages of the Old Testament 
which the religious teachers of the Jews had been accustomed to look 
upon as Messianic, but any others which could by any possibility be 
supposed to have this character. Even centuries afterward prominent 
exegetes were not lacking in the Christian Church who distinctly 
maintained that Scripture meant anything which it could be made to 
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mean. Modern scholarship, on the other hand, rests firmly upon 
this foundation,—the recognition of the fact that no author ever 
means more than one thing by what he says, and that, when we have 
once determined this meaning, all other senses are inevitably ex- 
cluded. To say that a passage has two or more meanings is virtually 
to say that it is without meaning. It follows, therefore, that if any 
passage of the Old Testament, interpreted according to the canons of 
the modern historico-critical method, has a definite relation to the 
time in which and the circumstances under which it was written, it 
cannot also refer to persons who lived and events which took place 
many centuries later. 

The particular form of the Old Testament with which the writers 
of the Gospels were familiar can be determined only approximately. 
Since at the time of their writing Hebrew had become a dead lan- 
guage, it is not likely that comparatively unlettered men, such as 
they were, could read the ancient Scriptures in their original tongue. 
We know that at the time of the composition of the Gospels the 
Greek Septuagint version of the Old Testament had been in use for 
two centuries or more among Greek-speaking Jews. That there ex- 
isted also an oral and possibly a written Aramaic version, that is, a 
version in the Palestinian vernacular, is a fair inference from a large 
number of undisputed facts. A thorough examination of their quota- 
tions seems to place it beyond reasonable doubt that the Synoptic 
writers seldom if ever made use of the Hebrew form of Scripture but 
for the most part, either directly or indirectly, of one of the two ver- 
sions above referred to. It is not to be supposed that they always 
quoted from a manuscript, even where one existed; for then as 
now, and even much more than now, the retentive memories of 
men unfamiliar with books would be adequate to the reproduction 
of many scriptures which had been repeatedly listened to at the stated 
synagogue-service and in the schools of the rabbis. 

In the entire N. T. there are 250 or more quotations. The 152 of 
the Synoptics are distributed as follows: Matthew 68, Mark 32, Luke 
52. Matthew’s sources seem to have been Aramaic, while Mark and 
Luke generally agree with the text of the L XX. 


References.—Toy, Quot. in N. T., Introduction; Cone, Gospel 
Criticism, ch. x.; J. G. Palfrey, Zhe Relation between Judaism and 
Christianity. 
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C—The Herod Family. 


The royal line of the Herods, seven members of which appear in the 
Synoptic Gospels, was the immediate successor of that Asmonzean or 
Maccabeean family which had freed Judea from the Syrian yoke. 
The founder of the dynasty was Antipater the Idumzean, who, when 
Judzea fell into the hands of the Romans, so ingratiated himself with 
the conquerors as to be made a Roman citizen and allowed a large 
share in the government of the country. He was even able to secure 
the appointment of his two sons to posts of honour, the younger, 
Herod, the first of the name, receiving the governorship of Galilee. 
It is this younger son who is known in history as ‘‘ Herod the Great.” 

IL. Herod the Great (Mt. it., rf. ; Luke 7.,.5).—From the very be- 
ginning of his public career, upon which he entered at an unusually 
early age, Herod evinced the possession of remarkable executive 
ability. The Roman government, appreciating his unusual gifts, early 
promoted him to the governorship of Ccele-Syria (about B.c. 47), and 
not long after (B.c. 40), made him king of Judza. ‘The actual 
possession of his throne, however, was secured only by conquest, and 
even Jerusalem had to be taken by storm, with the help of Roman 
arms. This was in B.c. 38 or 37. It required twelve years of constant 
struggle to establish his dominion upon secure foundations. Then 
followed twelve years of comparative peace and quiet, succeeded by a 
period of domestic storms ending only with his death in B.c. 4. The 
splendour of the middle portion of his reign was tarnished by the 
oppression and violence which characterised its later days. 

IT. Archelaus (Mt. ii., 22).—Upon the death of Herod the Great 
each of his three sons, Archelaus, Antipas, and Philip, was desirous of 
acquiring for himself his father’s throne, and each hastened to plead 
his case before the Roman emperor, with whom rather than with the 
people of Palestine the decision practically rested. Augustus, disre- 
garding the protests which were made against the appointment of any 
member of the hated Idumzean family, carried out substantially, but 
with some variations, the will of Herod, according to which Archelaus 
was to be his father’s successor. By the decision of the emperor 
Archelaus received as his domain, besides his ancestral Idumeza, all 
of Judzea and Samaria excepting three cities. This was the richest 
portion of the dominion of Herod. After a reign of nine years, not 
with the title of ‘‘king”’ but of ‘‘ethnarch,’’ he was deposed by the 
Roman government because of his flagrant misrule. 

III, Herod Antipas (Mt. xiv., 1 ff. ; Mk. vi., 14 ff., viit., 155 
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Lk. ttt., ©.Gf;, vitt., 3, 1X. 7, 9, Lttt., 31, XX111., 7 oe 
pas was given, together with the title of tetrarch, the government 
of Galilee and Perzea. His reign, which lasted for thirty-five years, 
was in many respects not unlike that of his father, although dis- 
tinguished not so much for the ability of the sovereign as for his skill 
in what in modern times would be called ‘‘ diplomacy,” and for his 
indulgence of luxurious tastes, especially in the erection of magni- 
ficent buildings in his new capital of Tiberias. 

IV. Philip the Tetrarch (Lk. wii., 1).—The third portion of the 
domain of Herod the Great, which fell to the lot of Philip, consisted 
of outlying districts, of comparatively little importance although of 
considerable extent, situated east of the Jordan and stretching from 
beyond the sources of the river on the north indefinitely southward. 
He ruled with moderation and justice for a period of thirty or more 
years. 

V. Herod Philip (Mt. xiv., 3; Mk. vi., 77; Lk. tit., r9).—This 
Herod was the son of Herod the Great and Mariamne the daughter of 
the high-priest Simon. 

VI. Herodias (Mt. xiv., 3, 6; Mk. vi., 17 fF; Lk. wit., 19).— 
Two .women of the Herod family, mother and daughter, are referred 
to by the Synoptics. Herodias was granddaughter, on the father’s 
side, of Herod the Great and Mariamne, and, on the mother’s side, of 
Salome, Herod’s sister. 

VII, Salome (Mt. xiv., 3,6; Mk. vi., 22 f7.).—That the name of 
that daughter of Herodias who figures so unenviably in the Gospel 
history was Salome is learned from Josephus! and not from the 
evangelists. Her father as well as her mother was of Herodian stock. 


References.—Schiirer, I., i., 383, ii., 43 ; Ernest Renan’s History of 
the People of Israel, Book X., ch. v.-ix. ; Réville, i., 202 ; Hausrath, i., 
205, Eng. tr.; Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Mythology ; 
B.DD. 


D.— Scribes, Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes. 


In the early period of the history of the people of Israel the priest 
was also a religious teacher. It was not until Judaism became 
burdened with an elaborate code of ritual and ceremonial observances 
that a separate class of expositors arose, who devoted themselves 
wholly to the study and interpretation of the law. These are the 


1 Antig., xviii., 5, 4. 
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“scribes”? of the New Testament. They were the literary class of a 
period when there was no recognised Jewish literature outside of the 
collection of the Old Testament Scriptures. They are occasionally 
spoken of in the Gospels as ‘‘lawyers”’ or ‘‘ teachers of the law.”’ They 
were the Doctors of Divinity of their day and were commonly 
addressed as ‘‘Rabbi,”’ 2. ¢., ‘My Master.’ They so magnified their 
office as to claim that a child was to reverence his teacher above 
father and mother. Although it was necessary for them to labour for 
their own support, this was to be done in moderation, and they would 
accept no reward for their official services. 

Although the scribes and the Pharisees are usually spoken of in the 
Gospels in such a way as to leave the impression that they were dis- 
tinct classes, while having certain leading characteristics in common, 
yet such expressions as are found in Mark ii., 16, ‘‘the scribes of the 
Pharisees,” and Luke v., 30, ‘“‘the Pharisees and their scribes,” ! 
point to the conclusion that a scribe might or might not be a Pharisee. 
Pharisaism appears to have been a development of scribism along 
certain special lines. While the nation was a unit in recognising the 
doctors of the law as the authoritative interpreters of the Scriptures, 
they were not thus united in opinion as to the degree of reverence due 
to the traditional law. It is this difference of attitude which in great 
part distinguishes the Pharisees from the Sadducees. On this point 
Josephus is explicit: ‘‘ The Sadducees say that only what is written 
is to be esteemed as legal, while on the contrary, what has come 
down from the tradition of the fathers need not be observed.’’2 
But apart from this theological distinction the Sadducees were 
separated from the Pharisees still more by the barriers of social 
position and official rank ; for the priestly offices were for the most 
part in the hands of the Sadducees. In recognising only the written 
law the Sadducees were strictly conservative, while in opposing to the 
popular necessarian notion of Divine predestination the claim of the 
ability of man to determine his own destiny they were radical 
rationalists. 

From Philo, Josephus, and Pliny we have information concerning a 
body of men, hardly a sect, known as Essenes, who, though not 
mentioned in the New Testament, had too many characteristics in 
common with the first generation of the followers of Jesus to be 


1 The true reading is somewhat doubtful and may be ‘‘ the Pharisees 
and the scribes among them.”’ 
® Antiq., xiii., 10, 6. See also xviii., 1, 4. 
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altogether overlooked by the student of the Gospels. Existing before 
the beginning of our era as scattered religious communities dwelling 
for the most part outside of towns and cities and affecting an extreme 
purity of life, they became later a sort of monastic order, having all 
property in common. Their practice of celibacy, as well as the 
general simplicity and purity of their life and manners, assimilates 
them in some degree to the Shakers of our time. Their peculiar 
social customs apart, they may be considered as practically Phari- 
sees of an extreme type. There has been considerable speculation 
among scholars as to the existence of a possible relation between 
primitive Christianity and Essenism. 


References.—Renan, History of the People of Israel, Book IX., ch. 
v., vi.; Carpenter, Z. P., 32 37, 38; Thayer, 121, ypamparevs; 
Schiirer, II., i., 312, II., ii., 1, 188; Edersheim, Lzfe and Times 
of Jesus the Messiah, Book II1., ch. ii.; W. Robertson Smith’s The Old 
Testament in the Jewish Church, 42; B.DD. ; Keim, Jesus of Nazara, 
i., 327; W. H. Bennett, Zhe Mishna as Illustrating the Gospels, ch. 
iv.; C. Taylor,Sayings of the Jewish Fathers ; J. Wellhausen, Die 
Pharisder und die Sadducier ; M. Seidel, In the Time of Jesus, 98; 
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E.— The Synagogue. 


After the return from the exile there sprung up among the Jews an 
institution corresponding in its main features to the modern Christ- 
ian Sunday-school (excepting that it was conducted in the interest 
of both old and young) and surviving historically as the type of the 
stated Sunday-service of the Christian Church. The synagogue build- 
ing, however, was not primarily a place of worship, but a place of 
instruction in the law, where the common people might learn some- 
thing of that Divine wisdom which their daily occupations prevented 
them from securing by attendance upon the schools of the rabbis. It 
was the people’s university or school of theology. ‘That in apostolic 
times the Sabbath synagogue-service was supposed to date from a 
remote antiquity (see Acts xv., 21) only shows that it was already an 
established institution of no very recent origin. 

As early as the New Testament times at least, and presumably from 
the very beginning, certain of the older and more respected members 
of the community were intrusted with the general management of the 
affairs of the synagogue, Of these one was selected to be the ‘‘ruler 
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of the synagogue.” He was not, like the present-day minister of the 
Christian Church, an officiating ‘“‘clergyman,” but rather a sort of 
“archdeacon.’”? He did not himself conduct the synagogue-services, 
but simply determined who should be called upon to doso. Some 
synagogues appear to have had two such presidents, although the evid- 
ence for this is not quite conclusive. Other functionaries were ap- 
pointed for the discharge of various duties. Thus there was a 
“minister,” who had charge of the rolls containing the Scriptures, 
and one or more collectors who received the alms of the congregation. 
Anyone might be called upon to repeat the prayers on behalf of the 
assembly, or to read from the Scriptures, or to address the people. 
The front seats in the synagogue were reserved for persons of 
distinction. 


References.—Carpenter, L. P., 332; Réville, i., 102; Hausrath, i., 
84, Eng. tr. ; Schiirer, II., ii., 44 ; Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah, Book III., ch. x.; Keil, Biblical Archeology, I., 201, 
Aaomio5: 5.1). 


F.—Demoniacal Possession. 


A belief in the existence of evil spirits who are constantly working 
harm to individuals of the human race was common to most of the 
early Asiatic peoples. Although in its rudiments this faith may have 
existed among the early Israelites, yet its full development is to be 
traced to forces working during the Babylonian exile. In the re- 
ligions of the East demonism and disease were, in the thought of the 
common people, quite inseparable, and, in place of a rational system 
of therapeutics based upon a knowledge of the laws of life, magical 
rites were depended upon to free men from the ills both of body and 
mind. The New Testament abounds in evidence that such was the 
belief and such the practice of the Jewish people in the time of 
Christ. 

From some cxpressions in the Gospels it might seem that only 
certain defects and ailments were attributed to demonic agency ; but 
there is no evidence that the evangelists had any other philosophy of 
disease than that which recognised it as having its source in in- 
fluences altogether outside of the sufferer. If sometimes in the New 
‘Testament natural means of cure are combined with a resort to exor- 
cism, in this there is only a reproduction of conditions existing long 
before under the Babylonish civilisation, where a medical practice 
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not unlike our own in its main features went hand in hand with a 
resort to incantations and charms. Even at the present day among 
some uncivilised tribes disease is attributed to demoniacal influence 
and treated by conjuration. 

While the reality of demoniacal possession still has many defenders, 
the unmistakable trend of modern opinion is toward the complete 
rejection of the theory as an explanation of the phenomena of disease, 
even in the cases in which the evangelists unhesitatingly support 
the belief of their times. ~The principal ground for this rejection is 
the conviction that all the symptoms of so-called ‘‘ possession’? are 
symptoms of natural diseases either of body orof mind. Every symp- 
tom in the cases spoken of in the fifty-five passages where demons are 
mentioned in the New Testament can be parallelled in the familiar 
symptoms of insanity and epilepsy at the present day ; and that philo- 
sophical principle which forbids the unnecessary multiplication of 
causes makes it incumbent upon us to reject a non-natural cause for 
phenomena which fall completely within the established province of 
the reign of law. 


References.—Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 
478 ; Thayer’s NV. 7, Lexicon, 123, 124; Carpenter, Z. P., 63 ; Jewish 
Quarterly Review, Viii., 576, ix., 59, 444, 581 ; Keil, Biblical Arche- 
ology, ii., 197 ; Encyclopedia Britannica, oth ed., vii., 60. 


G.—Son of Man. 


This phrase, which occurs 88 times in the Revised Text of the New 
Testament,' chiefly in the Gospels (Mt. 31 times, Mk. 14, Lk. 26, 
Ju. 13), and more than 100 times in the Old Testament, so far from 
having its meaning made clear by this frequent use, is one of the 
most difficult of Biblical terms to define with precision. Itis, how- 
ever, altogether in the New Testament that this uncertainty exists ; 
in the Old Testament ‘‘son of man” is always a synonyme for 
“man.” ? The only O. T. passage which has ever been otherwise in- 
terpreted is Dan. vii., 13, where, in the King James version, the render- 
ing ‘‘¢he son of man” is intended to convey the idea that there is a 


‘The Received Text has but 61 instances. ‘The increase indicated 
above is due for the most part to the replacement of vids Seov, ‘son 
of God,” by vios ay Spazov, “son of man.” 

* The poetical parallelism of such passages as Ps. viii., 4 (quoted in 
Heb, ii., 6), lxxx., 17, cxliv., 3, well illustrates the usage. 
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reference to the Messiah. There is, however, in the original no arti- 
cle, and the Revisers rightly translate, ‘‘@ son of man”? 7.¢., ‘‘aman.” 
A contrast is intended between the four great beasts (verse 3), which 
the prophet saw in his dream and which represented four world-king- 
doms, and God’s kingdom of righteousness yet to be set up on the 
earth. No individual man is thought of, although some of the later 
Jews did find here a prophecy of the Messiah. The king who was to 
have the ‘‘ dominion and glory” (verse 14) was Jehovah Himself and 
no human tepresentative. 

In the New Testament two distinct uses of the phrase ‘‘son of man” 
are to be recognised, one of them identical with O. T. usage and the 
other associated with the personality of Jesus. It is a striking fact 
that the Synoptic writers represent Jesus as habitually speaking of 
himself as ‘‘ the Son of Man,” although no unmistakable indication is 
anywhere given of the sense in which he desired the phrase to be 
understood. That he meant by it to claim Messianic dignity is com- 
monly asserted, and that he borrowed this supposed. Messianic title 
from the passage in Daniel above referred to is very generally main- 
tained. One of the most recent of English scholars of eminence, 
while recognising the true meaning of Daniel’s ‘‘son of man,” 
declares! that ‘“‘the Lord had from the beginning of his ministry as- 
sumed the title of the Son of Man, and now at length [Mk. xiii., 26] 
he identifies himself with the object of Daniel’s vision”; but the 
superficial verbal resemblance between the two passages affords a 
very slender foundation for this inference. If indeed Jesus, when he 
said to his disciples, ‘‘ Then shall they see the Son of Man coming in 
clouds with great power and glory,’’ had in mind the prophet’s vision, 
we must suppose that he understood it rightly and meant by ‘‘the 
Son of Man ”’ God’s coming kingdom of righteousness and not a per- 
sonal Messiah. This would be in harmony with what he elsewhere 
says about the coming of the Son of Man. 

Other considerations are also conclusive against the supposition 
that Jesus adopted ‘‘the Son of Man” as a Messianic title. Not 
until Peter’s declaration at Caesarea Philippi, near the conclusion of 
the Galilean ministry, that Jesus was the Messiah? can this fact 
have been openly recognised among the disciples; otherwise Jesus 
would not have so commended Peter for extraordinary spiritual in- 
sight as to say to him, “flesh and blood have not revealed it unto 
thee, but my Father which is in heaven.’’ Moreover, not only had 


1Swete, Zhe Gospel according to St. Mark, 293. °* Matt. xvi., 16, 
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Jesus before this steadily refrained from everything which might 
savour of Messianic pretension, but on this occasion he specifically 
charged the disciples that they should say to no one that he was the 
Christ. All this is at complete variance with the idea that Jesus had 
been for a long time substituting for ‘‘1’’ a phrase which everybody 
would recognise as a Messianic title. Add the further considerations, 
that his disciples never address him by this supposed title of honour, 
and that after his death he is not represented as having been often re- 
ferred to in this way, and the conclusion seems inevitable that the 
contemporaries of Jesus did not consider ‘‘Son of Man”’ synony- 
mous with ‘‘ Messiah.”’ 

There are, nevertheless, certain passages of the New Testament 
which indicate that what was not originally a Messianic title came to 
be so looked upon in its application to Jesus simply because his disci- 
ples came to believe in him as the expected Messiah. As he had 
called himself ‘‘the Son of Man ’’ and was ‘‘ the Messiah,”’ therefore 
it seemed that to be the Son of Man was to be the Messiah. 

But what, in reality, did Jesus mean by speaking of himself as ‘‘ the 
Son of Man”? While it is not directly answering the question to say 
that he meant just what he would have meant if he had called him- 
self “the man,” to distinctly realise this fact is to take the first step 
toward understanding his full meaning. It is always to be borne in 
mind that he spoke Aramaic and not Greek, and that in Aramaic there 
could be no distinction excepting of form between ‘‘ man” and “son 
of man.” ‘Son of man” in the New Testament is a Hebrew idiom 
literally rendered into Greek ; ‘‘man’”’ would have been the native 
Greek idiom, which the evangelists doubtless would have adopted had 
they not been unskilled in translation and enslaved to the renderings 
of the LXX. Now nine-tenths of all the O. T. passages containing 
the phrase in question are found in the book of Ezekiel. From 
the beginning to the end of the book Jehovah constantly addresses 


the prophet as “son of man.’’ His very first words to him are, 
“‘Son of man, I send thee to the children of Israel. . . . Idosend 
thee unto them: and thou shalt say unto them .. . and they, 


whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear (for they are a 
rebellious house), yet shall know that there hath been a prophet 
amongthem . . . thou shalt speak my words unto them 

and he said unto me, Son of man, go, get thee unto the house of Israel, 
and speak with my words unto them: for thou art not sent to a peo- 
ple of a strange speech and of a hard language, whose words thou 
canst not understand ... Son ofman, I have made thee a watchman 
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unto the house of Israel: therefore hear the word of my mouth and 
give them warning from me” (ii., 3 7). Tocite all the passages which 
are in this vein would be to transcribe no small portion of the book. 
Enough has been given to suggest if not fully to warrant the conclu- 
sion that Jesus, in speaking of himself as ‘‘the Son of Man,” in- 
tended to announce himself as a prophet, sent to warn his people of 
the danger which threatened them if they did not turn from their evil 
ways. Nothing is made plainer in the Gospel record than that Jesus 
believed hituself to be intrusted with a Divine message. When he 
stood up to read in the synagogue at Nazareth (Lk. iv., 16 #7.) he pro- 
claimed himself at once, both by his selection from the Scriptures and 
his comment thereon, to be a preacher of good tidings to the poor and 
a messenger of freedom to those who were in the bondage of sin (Cp. 
Mt. v., 3, 4). Moreover, in his sympathy with human suffering and 
his earnest longing to be a true saviour of men it was not ‘‘ Messiah”’ 
which he wished to be called —a name suggestive of the misery of 
war and not of the blessings of peace — but simply ‘‘ man,’’ a member 
of the human family, a brother to all mankind. 


References. —Cone’s The Gospel and its Earliest Interpreters, 
98; Cone’s Gospel Criticism, 268; The New World, No. IX., 492; 
Drummond’s Jewish Messiah, 228; E. Reuss, Histoire de la Théo- 
logie Chrétienne, 3me ed., i., 227; B. Weiss, Biblical Theology of the 
N. T., 3 16: Keim, Jesus of Nazara, iii., 73; Nathaniel Schmidt, 
Was xwi 3 a Messianic Title ? (in the Journal of Biblical Litera- 
lure, xv.). 


HT. — The Talmud. 


Besides the written law many of the Jews of the time of Jesus ac- 
cepted as at least of equal authority a body of oral interpretations of 
the law, which interpretations, it was claimed, had originated with 
Moses and had been handed down intact from generation to genera- 
tion. In point of fact the formal beginning of these teachings does 
not date from earlier than about 300 B.c. It was these traditional pre- 
cepts which Jesus not infrequently found to be not an interpretation 
but a perversion of the teachings of Scripture. Fortunately for our 
better understanding of the religious history of the New Testament 
times this oral tradition, which was in fact the sum of the rabbinical 
interpretation and application of the Old Testament, at length, in the 
early part of the Christian era, assumed a written form and is still 
preserved to us under the name of Zalmud, or ‘‘ study,” that is, 
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studies of the law. Under this word are now comprehended both the 
Mishna — or original teachings of the rabbis down to the end of the 
second century a.D. — and the Gemara, the later comment on these 
teachings.’ In the word ‘‘ mishna”’ is implied either the secondary 
tank of the collection thus designated, as compared with the Old 
Testament law, or its oral and traditional character ; upon this point 
etymologists are not agreed. Neither is the meaning of ‘‘ gemara”’ 
altogether certain : it may be equivalent to “ completion ” or ‘sup- 
plement,” or it may be only a synonyme for “‘ talmud.’? The Mishna is 
divided into six principal parts, according to the subject-matter treated 
of. A more general division of the Gemara is into flalacha and 
Agada, the latter being subdivided into six sections corresponding to 
the six of the Mishna. Under “‘halacha” are included all discussions 
of points of law, custom, and usage ; while the term ‘‘agada SAY 
ings’ or “stories,” covers all the rest. The Gemara exists in two 
forms, known respectively as the Babylonian and Palestinian Tal- 
muds. The former is of much greater extent than the latter, and 
deals more exclusively with religious matters. 

The origin of the Mishna as a systematic collection of teachings is 
to be found in the great difficulty which the rabbis naturally expe- 
rienced in retaining in memory a constantly increasing body of undi- 
gested precepts interpretative of the whole legal code and aiming 
to be regulative of all, even the minutest, concerns of every-day life. 
Occasionally a rabbi who felt that the burden upon his memory was 
greater than he could bear would stealthily commit to writing and use 
in secret some portion of that tradition which custom forbade him to 
transmit to others except by word of mouth. Whether the Mishna 
took on a written form as early as the latter part of the second century 
or not until the sixth is a matter of dispute. The language of the 
Mishna is a modernised Hebrew. If an Englishman to-day should 
attempt to use for literary purposes the vocabulary of Chaucer, sup- 
piementing it with such terms of later origin as were necessary for the 
expression of new ideas and the mention of objects unknown to the 
poet, he would be likely to produce a dialect analogous to that of 


' Some of the rabbis likened the Scriptures to water, the Mishna to 
wine, and the Gemara to hippocras. Another comparison of the three 
was to salt, pepper, and frankincense. While the direct study of the 
Scriptures was looked upon as of no value, to read the Mishna was 
thought to be a good thing, and the devotion of one’s self to the 
mastering of the Gemara was declared to be the noblest virtue. 
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the Talmudic Hebrew. The purity of the ancient language could 
by no means be preserved, and the Mishna has no small infusion of 
words borrowed from other tongues, especially from the Aramaic and 
the Greek. 

The method of the Mishna, so far as it is an interpretation of the 
written law, is a mingling of natural and artificial exegesis. In its 
forcing of the primitive meaning of passages which do not otherwise 
lend themselves readily to the purposes of the interpreter it rivals the 
altogether tnscientific Scripture-comment of many Christian scholars. 


References.—Drummond’s Jewish Messiah, Book I., ch. v.; M. 
Mielzner, Zntroduction to the Talmud; F. Weber, Die Lehren des 
Talmud ; W. H. Bennett, The Mishna as Illustrating the Gospels ; 
J. Barclay, The Talmud ; Encyclopedia Britannica, xxiii., 35 ; John- 
son’s Cyclopedia, new ed., vii., 889; B.DD. 


L.—FParables. 


Parables are found in almost all literatures, but especially in the Old 
and New Testaments and the Talmud. The word ‘‘ parable’ occurs 
fifty times in the New Testament, but its use is limited almost entirely 
to the Synoptics. No instance is found in the Fourth Gospel. Ety- 
mologically the word denotes a ‘‘ comparison’ of any kind; but in 
the Gospels its application is generally limited to a particular form of 
figurative narration. Sometimes it is used in the sense of a ‘‘ proverb” 
or ‘‘ maxim,” the idea of comparison or illustration being apparently 
altogether lacking. ‘This is an Old Testament usage. 

The “ parable”’ is distinguished, on the one hand, from the ‘‘alle- 
gory,” with which it has much in common, chiefly by its having but 
a single aim and so not being significant in all its parts, and, on the 
other hand, from the fable by its loftier tone and its freedom from 
non-natural elements. In the New Testament only in the parable 
of Dives and Lazarus is the last-named condition absent. In the 
fable dumb animals often speak, and not only animals but trees and 
plants are represented as acting altogether like human beings. The 
fable, however, never rises above the level of that worldly wisdom 
commonly called prudence, while it is the aim of the parable to illus- 
trate moral and spiritual truth. 

It follows from the ethical use which Jesus makes of the parabolic 
form of teaching, that his parables are capable of classification under 
a few general heads. Stapfer, whose plan is one of the best which 
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have been proposed, arranges them in three groups, looking both to 
their chronological setting and their internal characteristics.—The 
first group consists of the six parables found in $4 70, 74, 75, 76, 77, 
81. They have this characteristic in common, apart from the circum- 
stance of their having all been delivered during the early part of the 
ministry of Jesus, that their purpose is to set forth in similitudes 
the nature of the coming kingdom of heaven. What may be called 
the scenery of these parables is drawn from external nature and the 
ordinary occupations and experiences of men and women.—The sec- 
ond group, belonging to a later time, consists of sixteen parables 
found for the most part only in Luke’s Gospel. They are distin- 
guished from those of the preceding group by not being introduced 
into the popular discourses of Jesus, but being given in response to 
interrogatories addressed to him in private, as well as by their making 
use not so much of simple facts of nature as of the complex expe- 
riences of human life.—To the latter part of the life of Jesus belong 
those six chiefly prophetic parables in which he again discourses of the 
kingdom of heaven, but with a wider outlook over the future. 


References.—S. Goebel, The Parables of Jesus, Introduction ; A. 
B. Bruce, The Parabolic Teaching of Christ, Introduction ; S. D. F. 
Salmond, Zhe Parables of our Lord, Introduction; R. C. Trench, 
Notes on the Parables, ch. i. ; H. B. Swete, Zhe Gospel according to 
St. Mark, 62. 


J.—The Cross and Crucifixion. 


Often as the cross is mentioned in the New Testament in connection 
with the death of Jesus, its form, structure, and manner of use are 
nowhere described. This is doubtless due to the fact that a mode 
of punishment so common and well known needed no description. 
Neither do we learn anything of importance concerning the cross 
from the Old Testament, since the early Hebrew, Egyptian, and Persian 
punishment of ‘‘ hanging upon a tree ” (Deut. xxi., 22; Gen, xl., 19; 
Esther v., 14) appears to have been only posthumous impalement, the 
instrument of which was a sharpened stake piercing the corpse, and 
not something to which the living body was attached. ‘The Hebrew 
verb used to describe the act of impalement is talah, which means sim- 
ply to hang up, to suspend. In early Greek literature, from Homer 
down, s¢auros, the later and N. T. word for “ cross,’’ signifies merely 
“‘a pointed stake,” used for whatever purpose. When specialised to 
denote the upright beam erected for use in capital executions it came 
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to have a meaning not unlike that of the English word ‘‘stake ” in 
the expression ‘‘to burn at the stake.” 

Crucifixion proper was a punishment unknown to the Jews before 
they came in contact with foreign peoples. The Roman occupation 
of Palestine made them familiar with the cross as they had never been 
before. The cross in its most common form consisted essentially ofa 
short cross-beam fastened either upon or near the top of an upright 
post somewhat taller than the height of aman. The ‘‘ Latin cross,” in 
which the cross-beam is below the top of the stake, is generally thought 
to have been the one upon whick Jesus suffered. This supposition, 
however, rests upon no historical foundation ; on the contrary the 
oldest known representation of the Christian emblem, found in the 
Roman catacombs, is that of the ‘‘ Egyptian cross,” which is identi- 
cal in shape with the Roman capital, letter T. The testimony of the 
Lpistle of Barnabas (ch. ix.), perhaps equally ancient, points in the 
same direction. 

Among the Romans punishment by crucifixion was generally reserved 
for the vilest criminals, although slaves were liable to be crucified for 
even the slightest offences. No other punishment was considered 
so ignominious. What the gallows is to us, the cross was to the peo- 
ples of antiquity. There are cases on record in which three thousand 
or more prisoners of war were crucified at one time. Even the 
Greeks, who were not ordinarily given to the infliction of barbarous 
punishments, were sometimes led to imitate the savagery of other na- 
tions and to crucify the inhabitants of conquered cities. 

The criminal who was to suffer punishment by crucifixion was first 
scourged, and this scourging was sometimes so severe as to result in 
death. ‘The cross-beam, to which his arms were to be fastened, was 
carried by the condemned one himself to the place of execution. 
Then his clothes were stripped from him and divided among the ex- 
ecutioners. If the perpendicular support had been already set up, 
nothing remained to be done but to raise the sufferer and fasten the 
cross-beam, to which his hands were either nailed or tied, in its proper 
place. The weight of the body was partly supported by a narrow 
seat, and the feet were fastened to the lower part of the upright, 
sometimes by a single nail passing through both. There may have 
been sometimes a support for the feet. Ordinarily no other wounds 
were inflicted than those made by the driving of nails through the 
hands and feet. Death came as the result of starvation and long-con- 
tinued exposure, and so was delayed a longer or a shorter time accord- 
ing to the previous bodily condition of the sufferer, It is the judgment 
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of an English physician of repute—Dr. W. A. Nicholson—that “we 
may consider thirty-six hours to be the earliest period at which cruci- 
fixion would cause death in a healthy adult ”’ ; and there are cases on 
record in which death did not come until the ninth day. A young 
Turk crucified at Damascus in 1247 lived upon the cross two days. 

That recovery from the effects of crucifixion was sometimes possible 
appears from the testimony of Josephus, who says that, when he was 
sent by Titus on a certain expedition, he recognised among a large 
number of crucified captives three of his acquaintances, whose release 
he secured, and one of whom was with some difficulty restored to 
life. Some of the fanatical French “‘convulsionists”’ of the last cent- 
ury had themselves crucified several times over, that they might thus 
share in the sufferings of him whose death they could more easily 
imitate than his life. 


K.—Miracles. 


In the Authorised Version of the New Testament the word ‘“ mira- 
cle” occurs thirty times; in the Revised Version only eight. This 
diminution is due chiefly to a more exact rendering of Greek words. 
The Revisers indicate in the margin that in five of the passages where 
the word ‘‘ miracles”? has been retained the Greek word thus trans- 
lated! has the meaning of ‘‘ powers” and in the other three of 
“signs,” ? A third word,* meaning ‘‘ wonders,” is often found in 
connection with one or both of the others, as in Acts ii., 22, “ mighty 
works and wonders and signs.’ 4 To blend these three substantially 
synonymous terms into one formula, it may be said that in the New 
Testament, as elsewhere, wonderful deeds are looked upon as sigms of 
the exercise of remarkable powers. All those acts of Jesus and his 
apostles which in the record are described by these several terms are 
characterised in Christian theology as ‘‘ miracles.” Moreover, what- 
ever elements in the New Testament anyone judges to be supernatu- 
ral are commonly spoken of as miracles, whether so designated in 
the Scriptures or not. Originally, however, the word “miracle,” 
formed from the Latin miraculum, was simply equivalent to ‘“ won- 
der,”’ ® in which sense it is still sometimes used. Hume describes a 


1 §vuvauets, dunameéis. 2 Onueia, semeia. 

3 répata, térata. “Cp. 2 Corsxigeaes 

°In Livy, History of Rome, ii., 7, a mysterious voice, imagined 
by those who heard it to come from the world of shades, is called 
a miraculum, 
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miracle as ‘‘a transgression of a law of nature by a particular volition 
of the Deity, or by the interposition of some invisible agent.’? More 
concisely miracle has been defined as “violation of a law of nature” ; 
something ‘“‘contrary to the ordinary course of nature.’ ‘his is the 
sense in which the word has been commonly used for at least two 
centuries. - Channing says of miracles, ‘‘ They are the acts and mani- 
festations of a spiritual power in the universe, superior to the powers 
and laws of matter.” If miracle is to be thus defined, it must be said 
that it was not the intention of any of the New Testament writers to 
represent Jesus as working miracles, for, knowing nothing of laws 
of nature—an altogether modern conception—they could of course 
have no idea of a violation of a law of nature. They rightly believed 
that the Deity was the source of all power, but they did not know, 
what modern science has demonstrated to us, that His ways of work- 
ing both in the world of matter and the world of mind are uniform and 
not capricious. In their philosophy of nature and man all human 
power was ascribed to a Divine source, although some men were 
thought to be more highly gifted than others and so able to perform 
more wonderful works. The peculiarity believed to be observable in 
some of the acts of Jesus was that they gave evidence of his possession 
of powers such as had been denied to other men. The present tend- 
ency of religious thought upon this subject is toward a conception 
not identical with that of the New Testament writers, but not far 
removed from it. A representative religious journal has recently put 
forth the following statement : ‘‘By a miracle we understand a phe- 
nomenon which at ¢he time transcends the range of human knowledge 
to explain and power to reproduce.”’! This is to make our present 
knowledge and ability and not any objective difference the standard 
of discrimination between the natural and the supernatural. Accord- 
ing to this view, now widely accepted, an increase of knowledge may 
yet lead to the breaking down of all barriers between the supposed 
non-natural and the realm of cosmic law. 

By far the larger number of the so-called miracles of the New Testa- 
ment are marvels of healing. It is_a general characteristic of these 
cures that they are wrought by the influence of mind upon body, with- 
out the employment of extraneous curative agencies. The method 
of Jesus was the method of a rational “‘ mind-cure.”’ 


1 The Outlook, January 21, 1899. 
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INTERPRETATIONS 
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the New Testament. 
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pretations, of it which, I believe, is unique in our language, 
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MAN, President of Cornell University. 
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erudite a scholar, so candid a thinker, and so lucid a writer, 
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XII. CRITICISM AND HISTORICAL CHRISTIANITY. 


“A strong book, and well worth reading by any one who 
knows or does not know the recent results of the higher 
criticism.”’—Christian Union. 


“The work of a scholar who has made himself familiar with 
the most important recent investigations, and who appreciates 
the nature and bearing of the questions at issue. . . . Re- 
plete with information for those who have not made the 
subject a specialty, and executed in a spirit of candor and 
rational inquiry.”—Gro. B. Stevens, Professor of New-Testa- 
ment Criticism in Vale University, in Vale Review. 

“Tt is not excelled in attractiveness by any work that has 
been written on the subject.”—Pror. C. H. Toy. 


“T admire its careful learning and thorough mastery of the 
subject, and more I admire the singular mental poise which it 
exhibits. . . . Such a book marks an era in American 
scholarship.”—R. HEBER Newron, D.D. 

“A thoroughly scholarly work ; its tone is deeply reverent 
and spiritual, and its literary style is marked by sobriety and 
conspicuous refinement and grace. . . . It has commanded 
throughout our close attention and frequent admiration.”— 
The London Literary World. 

“T feel very great admiration for the scholarship and wisdom 
shown in the treatment of the whole subject. . . . The 
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“‘A nobly attractive book.” 
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*«An exposition of Paul as he was.” 
—Dr. Tuos. R. Stickr in Zhe Mew World. 


«Among the many treatises on Paulinism published of 
recent years, this book takes a high place. In the present 
writer’s jucgment it surpasses all others written in Eng- 
lish in acumen and vigor. . . . A Special merit of the 
presentation of Paul’s ideas is the fulness and lucidity 
with which the subtle and mystical elements of his thought 
are stated. Dr. Cone’s style... has a sinewy vigor 
which makes his book easy reading throughout.” 

—Pror. E. Y. Hincxs of Andover in Zhe Church. 


«As an exhaustive and luminous account of the life and 
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‘One of the most thorough and suggestive interpretations 
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